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Art. 1—Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of India 
to the Court of Ava, in the year 1827. By John Crawfurd, Esq. 
F.R.S. &c. 4to, London: Colburn, 1829. 


Our knowledge of the countries collectively denominated “ India 
beyond the Ganges,” is so extremely impertect, that we are led to 
consider even the smallest addition as important; every thing, in 
fact, being important which tends to enlarge our acquaintance with 
the scattered fragments of the great family of mankind. But the 
Burman empire, a portion of which has been rent away and added 
to our own vast dominions in the East, and which therefore lies as 
it were on our frontiers, possesses peculiar claims upon our consi- 
deration, as a neighbouring and, in some measure, a rival state. 
The history of our wars and conquests in this country has already 
been rendered almost familiar to the public, by numerous works 
written by the actors in the scenes described ; in which the manners 
of the people have also been depicted with more or less fidelity. 
We are still very far, however, from possessing the materials for 
constructing a history of the Hindoo-Chinese nations themselves, 
or for forming a just estimate of their progress in those arts and 
sciences, the practice of which constitutes civilization. 

The limits and extent of the Burman empire, the more immediate 
subject of the present article, are unknown; the country is supposed, 
however, to extend from long. 93° to 98° 40’ east, and from lat. 
15° 45' to 26° or 27° north, and may be said to contain about 
184,000 square miles. It is bounded on the south by the sea, on 
the west by Arracan, Cassay, and Assam, on the north and north- 
east by China, and on the east by the kingdom of Lao. Entering 
the empire from the south, the traveller first meets with a champaign 
country, in pet inundated by the rivers; he then encounters a 
succession of low hills, and finally vast ridges of lofty mountains, 
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clothed with forests, and passable with difficulty. There are four 
great rivers in the Burman territory, and an immense number of 
lakes, of which many are of considerable extent. Notwithstanding 
the length of the sea-coast there are only three harbours, Martaban, 
Rangoon, and Bassein. The remote portions of the empire are 
divided into provinces or vice-royalties, the number of which has 
not yet been ascertained. In general the country is divided into 
Myos, or townships, each containing a number of dependent vil- 
lages; and it is calculated that there may be about one hundred and 
sixty-three townships, and about one thousand three hundred vil- 
lages. The population of this country, estimated by former tra- 
vellers at seventeen, nineteen, and even at thirty-three millions, is 
reduced by Mr. Crawfurd to four millions, or about twenty two 
persons to every square mile ; which, considering the uncultivated 
state of the land, and the barbarous nature of the government, may 
perhaps be nearer thetruth. Bad government is the principal, if not 
the sole check to population. Epidemic diseases are unfrequent, 
the plague is unknown ; and celibacy, infanticide, and other unna- 
tural practices for repressing population, are unheard of. The 
srice of labour is high throughout the country. A day labourer at 
Bisesen earns about twelve pounds per annum, while in Bengal, 
where the price of rice is nearly the same as in the lower provinces 
of the Burman empire, and salt, fish, and house-rent much higher, 
the day labourer earns only about three pounds perannum. An 
able carpenter earns at Calcutta about twenty shillings per month, 
at Rangoon about thirty: the wages of the Bengal carpenter will 
purchase about eight hundred pounds of rice; those of the Burmese 
about eleven hundred and twenty pounds. In Bengal, beggary is 
exceedingly common ; among the Burmese it is very unfrequent. 
‘It “ony <b remarked by philosophers, that the diversity of lan- 
guage prevailing among mankind, is at once a proof and a means 
of perpetuating barbarism; and in the Burman empire we have a 
striking illustration of this theory. The Burmans themselves are 
divided into seven distinct tribes or nations, whose names are, 
1. Mranma, or the proper Burmese; 2. Talain, or the Peguans; 3. 
Rakaing, or the people of Arracan; 4. the Yan, a people residing to 
the west of the Kyendwen river; 5. the Taong-su, a nomadic peo- 
ple; 6. the people of Tavoy; and 7. the Karyens. Besides these 
there are the Shans, or people of Lao, whose language nearly re- 
sembles the Siamese; and numerous wild tribes claiming no affinity 
with the Burmese, such as the Zabaing, the Kyen, the Palaon, 
the Pyer, the Leuzen, the Laev4, the D’haru the D’hanao, the 
Dhenny, &c. All these races of men ‘are supposed to possess lan- 
guages, religions, and manners peculiar to themselves. Of man 
of them, however, little or nothing is known beyond their names, 
as they live in a savage state in the mountains, resisting or eluding 
the influence of civilization. Other of these nations, as the Karyen, 
the Zabaing, and the Kyen, approach the Burmese in civilization, 
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and apply themselves to the labours of agriculture. They differ, 
however, from other agricultural people in possessing little or no 
local attachments, being easily induced to migrate from one part 
of the country to another, in search of better lands, or more healthy 
situations; a trait of character which proves that they have not 
long forsaken the nomadic state. None of these tribes have hitherto 
adopted the Buddhist religion; but what form of superstition 
prevails among them is altogether unknown. They live in the 
midst of the Burmese without associating with them, as if they 
dreaded contamination. They are probably the aborigines of the 
country. 

Like allother eastern nations, the Burmese pursue their histori- 
cal researches, or rather their fables, back to very remote anti- 
quity. According to them, the world is eternal in substance, but 
variable in form, and liable to perpetual vicissitude. Passing over 
the fabulous period, we come to the era of Anjana, grandfather 
of Gautama, who flourished about 691 years before Christ. 
Gautama died in the year 544 B.C. But this era refers rather 
to the history of the religion, than of the people. The first esta- 
blishment of the Burmese as a nation, may dated from the 
building of Pri, or Prome, in the year 443 before Christ: but the 
commencement of the native history of the nation is referred by 
Mr. Crawfurd to the year 301 B.C. at which time he supposes 
that Buddhism first found its way into the country. Prome con- 
tinued to be the seat of government for three hundred and 
ninety-five years, during which mew there reigned twenty-four 
princes. From the time when Prome ceased to be the seat of 
government, down to the present day, a period of one thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-four years, the Burmans have nine 
times changed their capital. Shortly after the death of the last 
king of Prome, a new dynasty arose, and established the seat 
of government at Pugan, where it continued during twelve 
centuries, in which period fifty-five princes reigned over the nation. 
Under the auspices of this long line of wees the great 
duration of whose reigns is a proof of the tranquillity, if not of 
the beneficence, of their government, Pugan gradually arose to 
opulence and splendour, as we may infer from the extent and 
solidity of its ruins. In the year 386, after Christ, a Burman 
priest, named Buddha Gauta, or Gausa, is said to have under- 
taken a voyage to the island of Ceylon, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a copy of the Buddhist scriptures, which previously appear 
to have ies unknown in the country. In A. D. 1356, and fifty- 
six years after the seat of government had been removed to Panya, 
the city of Pugan was destroyed. This event was followed by nu- 
merous revolutions, foreign invasions, and internal commotions, 
during which many princes appear to have been cat off. In 1364, 
the seat of government was peng to Ava, where it continued 
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in the middle of the sixteenth century, when the Burmese first 
became known to Europeans, at the time that they were effecting the 
conquest of Pegu. About the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Peguans rebelled, subdued their former conquerors, took 
their king prisoner, and made themselves masters of the whole 
country. During this state of things, Alompra the founder of the 
present Burman dynasty arose. This man was originally the 
chief of avillage. He began his adventures by associating with 
himself a hundred individuals, equally averse to the Peguan rule, 
and ambitious of distinguishing themselves. With this small 
band Alompra defeated several Peguan detachments; and im- 
proving in experience, and increasing the number of his followers 
as he proceeded, he appeared suddenly before Ava, in the autumn 
of 1753, and took possession of the city. He now conducted 
the war upon a larger scale, and having defeated the king of 
Pegu, took possession of his dominions, and gave up his capital 
to indiscriminate plunder and carnage. He next invaded Siam, in 
revenge for some affront which he had received from the people 
of that country ; but while he was conducting in person the siege 
of the capital, he was suddenly seized with a disease which 
carried him off in the midst of his conquests, in 1760. This 
prince was succeeded by his son, Uparaja, who reigned only three 
years. He was succeeded by his brother Chang-p’hru-shang, whose 
name is pronounced Sembuen, or Shembuan by Europeans. This 
prince removed the capital from Sagaing, to Ava; and dying in 
1776, was succeeded by his son Sen-ku-sa. In the Travels of 
Colonel Symes, Sen-ku-sa is represented in a very unfavourable 
light; but the account Mr. Crawfurd received of his character 
was altogether different. He was spoken of as a prince of liberal 
and benevolent disposition ; but to turbulent and ambitious chiefs, 
accustomed from their earliest years to blood and rapine, his peaceful 
character only rendered him the more obnoxious; and he accord- 
ingly fell a victim to the villainy of his uncle, who, after setting 
up a son of Uparaja as king, and as rapidly removing him, boldly 
threw off the mask, and ascended the throne in 1781. The san- 
gumary usurper, probably conceiving an aversion to the scene of 
is crimes, removed the seat of government from Ava to the less 
eligible city of Amarapura. The same qualities which enable a 
man to plan and execute those atrocities that pave his way to the 
throne, manent befit him to act with prudence and energ 
when seated on it; and thus in some measure to obliterate from 
the minds of his people the recollection of his guilt. Padun-mang, 
the Burman usurper now spoken of, is said to have been upon the 
whole, an able and prudent prince; and his reign, like that of 
Aurungzebe in Hindoostan, was long, prosperous, and not al- 
together destitute of glory. Whether the man himself was 
happy at heart, is another question. He died in 1819, after a reign 
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of thirty-nine years, and was succeeded by his grandson, the 
present king; who with the approbation of the astrologers, 
removed the seat of empire back to the city of Ava, in 1822. 


‘ Down to the year 1819, a period of sixty-seven years, six princes of 
the dynasty of Alompra had reigned, giving little more than eleven years 
for each reign. Alompra and his successors extended the bounds of Bur- 
man dominion far beyond all their predecessors; having added to the an- 
cient territory of the Burman race, not only Pegu, and a portion of Lao, 
but Martaban, Tavoy, and Tenasserim ; provinces, sometimes independent, 
but often under the yoke of the Siamese; together with the principalities 
of Arracan, Cassay, Cachar, Assam, and Jaintya. The possession of 
the latter distant and poor countries, became a source of weakness and 
not of strength to the Burman power, from its rudeness and want of po- 
litical skill, peculiarly ill suited for maintaining a beneficial authority over 
remote acquisitions. These possessions farther brought them into that 
collision with a civilized nation which ended in a contest that has pro- 
bably for ever arrested the progress of their wild and barbarous conquests.’ 
—pp. 494, 495. 


The eighteen distinct nations or tribes which inhabit the Burman 
empire, differ considerably in their physical structure both from the 
Hindoos and Chinese, and resemble the Malays more than any other 
people. They may upon the whole be described as of a short, stout, 
active, well-proportioned form; their complexion is brown; their 
hair black, lank, and coarse; their beard rather full. In civilization 
they are greatly inferior to the Hindoos and Chinese, and may, per- 
haps, be put upon the same level as the inhabitants of Java. Like 
many other nations, they retain in the midst of comparative civiliza- 
tion, the rude customs which prevailed among them before they 
emerged from the savage state. The practice of tattooing the skin, 
which obtains almost universally among barbarous nations, and has 
left distinct traces even in the manners of the polished inhabitants of 
Mekka, still prevails in the Burman etmpire, though it is there 
confined to the men. The operation commences as early as the 
age of seven years, and sometimes continues to that offorty. The 
part of the body upon which the tattooing is principally performed, 
is from the navel to the knee: the colours produced are black or 
blue, the tint being given by the soot of sesamum oil, and the 
gall of a fish. The figures imprinted in the skin are those of gods 
or demons, animals, birds, and cabalistical characters, intended to 
operate as a charm against wounds, This practice is not thought 
to conduce to beauty, but is submitted to as a test of manliness 
and courage: not to be tattooed being regarded as a proof of 
effeminacy. The Burmese also bore large holes in the lobe of 
the ear, in which, when possible, they wear an ornament of gold 
or silver, as a mark of wealth and consequence; or in default of 
so costly a bauble, a bit of gilded wood or paper. If the hole 
happens to be unoccupied, the Burmese, both men and women, 
will stick the remainder of a segar in it. Formerly it was the 
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custom to blacken the teeth indelibly; but this practice is now 
obsolete. The dress of the people, though comfortable and be- 
coming, is somewhat too scanty to be graceful. In the poorer 
class of women it is frequently immodest, resembling that of the 
Lacedwmonian women, described by Euripides and other Greek 
poets. Though the greater number go bare-footed, sandals are 
worn by many; but neither shoes nor stockings. The use of the 
umbrella is universal. The dress of the priests is of a yellow 
colour, which in Hindoostan is the colour affected by the Chan- 
dalas, or lowest outcasts; from a vagabond tribe of whom the 
Burmans, or at least their priests, are probably descended. 

In the useful arts the Burmans have made but little progress. 
Their cotton, which is particularly coarse, is manufactured by 
women, and is generally dear. The same thing may be said of 
their silks, the raw material of which comes from Lao and China. 
Their coarse, unglazed earthenware is cheap and good ; and they 
have a superior Zesetipon of pottery, manufactured at Martaban, 
Pugan, and other places, which is glazed and strong. Of the 
jars manufactured at these places, some are large enough to con- 
tain one hundred and eighty-two gallons of oil; and it is even 

said, that formerly the children of se me born in the country 
were smuggled away in these jars, to elude the law prohibiting 
the egress of the people. The porcelain used in the empire is 
imported from China. The cutlery of the Burmese is rude and 
coarse. Brass-ware is little used, except in the temples. a 
is manufactured in all the large towns of the empire, and thoug 
upon the whole it is rude and clumsy, articles are sometimes pro- 
duced which may be pronounced handsome and tasteful. 

The Burmese are singularly ignorant of geography; and their 
mariners, like those of the earliest ages, creep along the coast, 
trembling at every blast, and viewing the ocean with terror. Anu 
anecdote illustrative of their extraordinary ignorance, is told by 
Mr. Crawfurd, which appears to be almost incredible. 

©The late Major Canning was deputed by the Government of Bengal, 
in 1812, to explain to the court of Ava the nature of our system of 
blockade. Ina conference which ensued, one of the Burman ministers 
put the following question to the Envoy :—Supposing a Burman ship, in 
her voyage to China, should happen to be dismasted off the island of 
Mauritius, would she be allowed, by the British blockading squadron, to 
enter that port?” ’—p. 385. 

As the Burmese regard immortality upon earth, and even long 
life, as a misfortune and not a blessing, they are not infected, 
like their Chinese neighbours, with the passion for discovering the 
‘elixir of life;” but with a less pardonable superstition and a 
baser passion, employ themselves in alchemical studies to discover 
the means of transmuting the inferior metals into gold. This 
absurd passion appears to have taken possession for many cen- 
turies, of all ranks of people among the Burmese, from the 
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monarch to the dreaming student, who all account for the supe- 
riority of European nations, by supposing them to have discovered 


the mighty secret of which they themselves are in search. The 
question— 


‘ “Can the English convert iron into silver?” was put by the Burmese 
courtiers to an intelligent Armenian merchant, who had long resided 
among them, and who understood their language perfectly. His reply 
was, that the English understood the art perfectly, but not in the sense in 
which they meant it. He took an English penknife out of his pocket, and 
threw it down on the table before them, observing, that it was worth more 
than its weight in silver, and that this was an example of the skill of the 
English in converting the base into the precious metals. When the Bur- 
mese perceived us collecting minerals and fossils, they pronounced at 
once, both chiefs and people, that our certain object was to convert them 
into gold and silver. That our object was nothing more than the gratifi- 
cation of a rational curiosity, was a notion so strange and foreign to their 
own habits and ideas, that no reasoning could convince them of the sin- 
cerity of our assurances,’—pp. 385, 386. 


The Burmese are an example of how little is to be effected by 
diffusing the coarse elements of knowledge among a people, unless 
there can at the same time be diffused that fertile and irrepressible 
passion for study, and that critical power, which create great men. 
Owing to the vast number of Talapoins, scattered in monasteries 
over the whole country, whose duty it is to bestow, gratis, upon 
the children both of rich and poor, such an education as they are 
able, the Burmese are the most universally educated people in 
Asia, perhaps in the world. There is not one man in ten who is 
not able to read ; and the accomplishment of writing, though less 
common, is yet very generally diffused. Boys begin to go to 
school when about eight or ten years old; during the pe of 
their education they usually reside with the priests at the Kyaongs, 
or monasteries, where, as is also the case among the Brahmins of 
Hindoostan, they wait in the capacity of menial servants upon 
their preceptors, which, however, is considered to be rather 
honourable than otherwise. They study about six hours in the 
day; and are for the most part instructed in reading, writing, and 
the four common rules of arithmetic. Such youths as have the 
ambition to aspire to become learned men, addict themselves to 
the study of astrology, and of the Pali language, in which the 
Buddhist scriptures are generally written. Mr. Crawfurd remarks 
that the ne plus ultra of Burman education is the study of meta- 
physics, which, had he reflected upon the subject, he would 
perhaps have found to be the ne plus ultra of education in every 
other country. 

Of the language and literature of the Burmese, but little is 
known. Like the other nations of the same family, they have two 
languages and two alphabets; the one vernacular; the other 
foreign and sacred. The vernacular, or demotic alphabet, follow- 
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ing the classification of the Hindoo yg 6 is divided into 
gutturals, palatals, cerebrals, dentals, labials, and liquids. It 

esses eleven vowels, and thirty-three consonants, several of 
each of which differ considerably from the usual sounds of the 
Devanagari. Volney, in his Grammar of the vulgar Arabic, 
reckons twelve vowels in that language, though the Arabs have 
only two marks to represent all these sounds, for the fatha and 
the kesra are precisely the same in form. The Burman character 
is said to be easily acquired and written; and in this respect, as 
Mr. Crawfurd observes, it has the advantage over the alphabet 
of Western Asia, and particularly over the Persian, ‘ which,” 
according to our author, “scarcely any European ever writes 
with elegance or propriety, or indeed attempts to write at all.” 
Though we make no doubt that Mr. Crawfurd is particularly well 
acquainted with the Persian language, we cannot at all agree with 
him upon this point, as we have known several Europeans who 
very readily acquired the power of writing the character which 
(with the exception of four letters) serves both Persians and 
Arabs. In fact, were any particular object to be gained by it, 
a person might acquire in one month the power of writing with 
propriety and elegance, both the ¢a/eek and the niskhi. 

he Burmese population is divided into seven classes—the royal 
family, the public officers, the priesthood, the merchants, the culti- 
vators and labourers, the slaves, and the outcasts. The same 
number of classes existed, according to Herodotus, in ancient Egypt. 
But among the Burmese no class of public officers, except the 
Saubwas, or tributary princes of subjugated countries, are here- 
ditary ; the rest holding their rank, and sometimes even their 
property, merely for the term of their own lives, without the 
power of transmitting it to their children. The priests, who 
profess celibacy, and are prohibited all secular employment, form 
an important and numerous class; there being, if we correctly 
understand Mr. Crawfurd, (for which, as his expressions are very 
vague, we will not positively answer,) about twenty thousand in 
the districts immediately surrounding the capital, of which, six 
thousand reside in the town of Ava. Besides these numerous 
priests there are large establishments of nuns, who are chiefly old 
women. Occasionally, however, young women and widows retire 
to the convents; the latter from pure religious motives ; the former 
to return to the world as soon as they can get husbands. 

The class of merchants, under the title of ‘‘ rich men,” enjoy 
the protection, or rather, are subject to the regular and periodical 
extortions of the court; and the title being hereditary, many who 
are denominated Thuthe or ‘‘ rich men,” are found to be exceed- 
ingly poor. The condition of the cultivators, labourers, slaves, &c. 
is, as might be expected, sufficiently miserable, in many respects, 
notwithstanding the high price of labour. Perhaps, however, the 
character and manners of this singular people may be best illus- 
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trated by passages from our traveller’s Journal, written apparently 
on the spot, while the objects and events described were yet fresh in 
the mind of the writer. 

Mr. Crawfurd had already resided above six months at Rangoon, 
as Civil Commissioner on the part of the British Government, 
when he received instructions, in September, 1826, to proceed on 
an embassy to Ava. He was accompanied by several officers of 
ability ;—by Mr. Judson, of the American Missionary Society, dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of the Burmese janguage, who per- 
formed the office of translator and interpreter ; and by Dr. Wallich, 
superintendent of the government botanical garden at Calcutta, 
who was ordered to examine and report upon the resources of the 
forests of Pegu and Ava, as well as those of our newly acquired 
trans-Gangetic provinces. The mission proceeded up the Irrawaddi 
in the Diana steam-boat, the first which had ever appeared in 
India; and the attendants, consisting of Sepoys and grenadiers, 
followed or preceded in five boats of Burmese construction. The 
sight of the steam-boat making its way like a vast living creature 
up the Irrawaddi, appears to have particularly delighted the inha- 
bitants of Prome. Though, as the author observes,— 


y om of the inhabitants had seen the steam-vessel during the war, 
a more lively curiosity was evinced now, to view her under weigh, than 
I had ever before observed in any eastern people, upon any occasion. 
The banks of the river, the boats, which were moored to the shore, the 
verandahs of houses, their tops, and many parts of the stockade, were 
crowded with people, anxious to see the spectacle.'—p. 40. 


After making several remarks upon the battles of our troops 
with the Burmese, Mr. Crawfurd adds— 


‘In reference to the actions now alluded to, a singular fact has been 
ascertained, which affords a curious specimen of the superstition, credulity, 
and folly of the Burmese and their government. Finding that all their 
ordinary efforts to make head against the invaders were unavailing, they 
had recourse to magic; and among other projects of this nature, sent 
down to their army before Prome, all the women at Ava who had the re- 
putation of having a familar spirit, in order to put a spell on the foreigner, 
and, as it was said, unman them. These females, who rather labour under 
some mental derangement than are impostors, are called by the Burmans 
Nat-kadau, or female nats, They profess to hold an intercourse with the 
demi-gods of that name, and to be inspired by them with supernatural 
powers. The presence of such persons was known to the British army ; 
and among the wounded, after the action of Simbike, there was found a 
young girl of fifteen or sixteen years of age, dressed in male attire, be- 
lieved to be one of them. Her sex was recognised, and attention was 
paid to her; but she expired in half an hour after being taken prisoner. 
Lieutenant Montmorency told me, that he had seen this poor creature ; 
that she had received wounds in the neck and head, and held up both her 
hands, making a shiko, or Burman obeisance, to every one that, from pity 
or curiosity, came to see her.’—pp. 42, 43. 
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The contrast between the buildings of western and eastern Asia, 
between the gigantic structures of Egypt, (which belong rather to 
Asia than Africa) and the Hauran, and the frail tenements of the 
Japan islands and the Burman empire, is “eer tee | striking. 
The relations of the ancients, describing people living in holes dug 


in the ground, and in caverns, have been considered fabulous; but 
it is known that in the central parts of the Deccan, numerous 
tribes are found without habitations, the men lying down upon the 
bare ground, wrapped in their blankets, and the women and 
children creeping under large hemispherical baskets covered with 
leaves to carry off the rain. The Burmese are possessed of better 
dwellings, but even these are particularly light and fragile. 


‘ Sept. 19.—We left Tong-taong early this morning, and soon reached 
the village of Tharet (the Mango), which is situated on the west bank, 
and has the rank of a Myo. ‘This was one of the largest places we had 
yct seen, and to all appearance the most thriving. A great number of 
boats were moored along the bank. Judging by the concourse of people 
who came down to gaze at the steam-vessel, it must contain several 
thousand inhabitants. The houses, as every where else, consisted of a 
light and frail fabric of bamboos, grass, or palm-leaves. Such a house is 
seldom worth more than forty current ticals. or 4/., and it is a splendid 
mansion that cost 400 or 40/. With very few exceptions, there exists 
no substantial structures in the country, except those which are dedicated 
to religious purposes. The insecurity of property forbids that the matter 
should be otherwise. If a Burman becomes possessed of wealth, tem- 
ple-building is the only luxury in which he can safely expend it. Hence the 
prosperity of a place, which is never more than temporary, is to be judged 
of in this country, not by the comforts or luxuries of the inhabitants, or 
the reputable appearance of their habitations, but by the number, magni- 
tude, splendour, and actual condition of its temples and monasteries. On 
these are wasted substantial materials, labour, and even ingenuity, equal 
to the construction of respectable towns and villages, calculated to last for 
generations. Tharet and its dependencies form, with the district of 
Sarawadi, the assignment for the maintenance of the king’s only full 
brother, who takes his title from the last named place.’—pp. 45, 46. 


As Petroleum, or “ stone-oil,” forms an important article in the 
internal commerce of the Burman country, where it is universally 
used, we shall extract a portion of Mr. Crawfurd’s account of the 
wells which he visited. These wells are situated about three miles 
from the village of Re-man-khyang, and are approached by a 
tolerably well constructed road. They occupy about sixteen square 
miles, and the surrounding country consists of a series of sand hills 
and ravines, rather thickly interspersed with low, stunted trees. 


‘ The surface gave no indication that we could detect of the existence of 
the petroleum. On the spot which we reached, there were eight or ten wells, 
and we examined one of the best. The shaft was of a square form, and 
its dimensions about four feet to a side. It was formed by sinking a frame 
of wood composed of beams of the Mimosa catechu, which affords a 
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durable timber. Our conductor, the son of the Myosugi of the village, 
informed us that the wells were commonly from one nied and forty to 
one hundred and sixty cubits deep, and that their greatest depth, in any 
case, was two eal a He informed us, that the one we were examining 
was the gy property of his father, that it was considered very produc- 
tive, and that its exact depth was one hundred and forty cubits. We 
measured it with a good lead-line, and ascertained its depth to be two 
hundred and ten feet; thus corresponding exactly with the report of our 
conductor—a matter which we did not look for, considering the extraor- 
dinary carelessness of the Burmans in all matters of this description. A 
pot of the oil was taken up, and a good thermometer being immediately 
plunged into it, indicated a temperature of ninety degrees. That of the air, 
when we left the ship an hour before, was eighty-two degrees. To make the 
experiment perfectly accurate, we ought to have brought a second thermo- 
meter along with us; but this was neglected. We looked into one or two 
of the wells, and could discern the bottom. The liquid seemed as if 
boiling ; but whether from the emission of gaseous fluids, or simply from 
the escape of the oil itself from the ground, we had no means of deter- 
1aining. The formation, where the wells are sunk, consisted of sand, loose 
sandstone, and blue clay. When a well is dug to a considerable extent, 
the labourers informed us that brown coal was occasionally found. Un- 
fortunately we could obtain no specimens of this mineral on the spot, but 
I afterwards obtained some good ones in the village. The petroleum 
itself, when first taken out of the well, is of a thin, watery consistence, 
but thickens by keeping, and in the cold weather it coagulates, Its 
colour, at all times, is a dirty green, not much unlike that of stagnant 
water, It has a pungent, aromatic odour, offensive to most people. The 
wells are worked by the simplest contrivance imaginable. There is over 
each well a cross-beam, supported by two rude stanchions. At the centre 
of the cross-beam, and embracing it, is a hollow revolving cylinder, with a 
channel to receive a drag-rope, to which is appended a common earthern 
pot that is let down into the well, and brought up full by the assistance of 
two persons pulling the rope down an inclined plane by the side of the 
well. The contents of the pot are deposited, for the time, in a cistern. 
Two persons are employed in raising the oil, making the whole number of 
persons engaged on each well, only four. The oil is carried to the village 
or port in carts drawn by a pair of bullocks, each cart ee from ten 
to fourteen pots of ten viss each, or from 265 to 371 pounds avoirdupois 
of the commodity. The proprietors store the oil in their houses at the 
village, and there vend it to the exporters. The price, according to the 
demand, varies from four ticals of flowered silver, to six ticals per 1000 
viss; which is from five-pence to seven-pence halfpenny per cwt. The 
carriage of so bulky a commodity, and the brokage to which the pots are 
so liable, enhance the price, in the most distant parts to which the article 
is transported, to fifty ticols per 1000 viss. Sesamum oil will cost at the 
same place not less than three hundred ticals for an equal weight ; but it 
lasts longer, gives a better light, and is more agreeable than the petroleum, 
which, in burning, emits an immense quantity of black smoke, which soils 
every object near it. The cheapness, however, of this article is so great 


that it must be considered as conducing much to the convenience and 
comfort of the Burmans.’—pp. 53—55, 
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The following anecdote exhibits the Burmese character in any- 
thing but an amiable light. 


‘ Zé-ya-thuran was disliked by his fellow-courtiers, and odious to the 
people as a notorious oppressor. In the hour of need he had therefore no 
one to befriend him. He was dragged from the Hall of Audience by the 
hair of the head and conducted to prison, where he remained only one 
hour, when he was led to the place of execution, and beheaded. Mr. 
Judson told me, that he happened by accident to be present when he was 
dragged to prison, and afterwards when he was taken to the place of exe- 
cution. The Burmese jailers and executioners, for they are one and the 
same, are all pardoned criminals; and upon this occasion displayed the 
most savage ferocity, knowing it was safe todo so towards a man who 
had not only incurred the king’s displeasure, but against whom also the 
public hatred was particularly directed. In leading him to the prison, he 
was dragged along the ground and stripped naked, the executioners dis- 
puting with each other for the different articles of dress. When led to 
execution, he was pinioned as usual, and for a distance of two miles was 
goaded with spears, and otherwise maltreated to such a degree, that he 
was nearly dead before suffering decapitation.’—pp. 61, 62. 


M. Guigniaut, a French writer who appears to be destined to 
arrive at the highest eminence as a mythologist and philosopher, 
observes in speaking of the profound researches of Zoéga, that 
religion is the core of humanity. He is right, for man is sapless 
and worthless without it. To penetrate into the spirit of the 
various religions which prevail among mankind is, therefore, to 
work our way into the hidden places of our own nature; and every 
passage which throws light upon it is an auxiliary in this obscure 
warfare. We copy the following extract without hazarding any 
remarks upon it. 


‘ Not far from the temple of Ananda there are some good Kyaungs, or 
monasteries, here, as in other places, built of wood, and tiled: con- 
nected with them is a small building of masonry, the inside of the wall 
of which is covered with rude paintings, representing the Burman hell, 
called Nga-ra, probably a corruption of the Pali Naraka, and of the 
country or paradise of Nats. The punishments in the first are various— 
all of them physical; such as having the entrails torn out by vultures— 
decapitations—knocking the brains out with a hammer, and similar evils. 
Ease—idleness—high seats, and numerous attendants, are, to judge from 
the paintings of this place, among the principal joys of the paradise of 
Nats. . According to the Burman creed, the Nats, like all other beings, 
are liable to evil and to change; the only exception is in favour of those 
admitted into Nibban, where there is neither joy, nor grief—pleasure or 
pain; a state, which if it does not amount to absolute annihilation, ap- 
proaches as near to it as can well be imagined.’—p. 65. 


We conjecture, from several ap in the present volume, that 


the Chinese are favourites with Mr. Crawfurd. He speaks of their 
civilization in high terms, and on his arrival at Ava, observes— 


‘ The first evening of our arrival, two Chinese, natives of Canton, came 
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on board, offering their services as provisioners and brokers. These per- 
sons spoke English, and had made voyages to England, to our principal 
settlements in India, and to the European ports in the Malay Islands. 
These industrious people are to be name on every part of the East, where 
there is room for the exercise of their useful industry, and, wherever the 

are found, are always superior to the inhabitants of the countries in which 
they sojourn. There are a great many residing at the Burman capital, and 
some of them natives of parts of China, never seen in the European set- 
tlements in India. We accepted the services of our visitors; but yesterday 
they were told that they were infringing the laws of the country, and 


ordered, at their peril, to discontinue their visits until after our presenta- 
tion.’ —p. 93. 


At the capital our traveller finds an European adventurer, who, 
after enduring the severest hardships, and being subject to the most 
extraordinary vicissitudes, was now the brother-in-law of the king of 
Ava, yet excluded from the palace, deprived of his office, and living 
in disgrace. His story, which is briefly narrated by Mr. Crawfurd, 
is highly interesting, and illustrative of the manners of the people 
among whom after many toils his lot was cast. 


‘The history of this gentleman, who was now about fifty years of age, 
was sufficiently varied and singular. He was by birth a Spaniard, and born 
of a noble family. When a boy he was sent to Paris, where he received 
his education, and continued toreside for many years. At the commence- 
ment of the Revolution he came out to the Isle of Bourbon, of which 
his maternal uncle was governor. From this place, along with a number 
of young men of family, he fitted out a privateer to cruize against the 
English trade. After leading this life of adventure, hardship, and danger 
for several years, the privateer was driven into the river Bassein by stress 
of weather. Here Mr. Lanciego left her, and eventually found his way 
to Rangoon, and became a trader. He afterwards married the danghter of 
Mr. Jhansey, an Indian-Portuguese, who was for many years Intendant of 
the Port of Rangoon, and whose other daughter is his present majesty’s 
fourth queen. From Rangoon Mr. Lanciego went to the capital, became a 
first-rate favourite with the present king, then heir-apparent, and through 
his influence was appointed Intendant or Collector of Rangoon. When the 
Burmans resolved upon a war with the British, which he always deprecated, 
he was on his annual visit at Ava with the produce of the customs of Ran- 
goon. The personel attachment of the king, his known partialities to the 
French interest, and his family relation with the sovereign, did not exempt 
him from the universal suspicion which fell upon all Europeans. One or two 
letters from English merchants at Rangoon reached him, confined wholly 
to matters of business. This wasenough. He was clapped into a dungeon, 
in fetters. One or two other letters from the same quarter, and of a similar 
tenour, arrived. The enemies of Mr. Lanciego now framed a plot against 
him. He was represented as holding a correspondence with the English, 
and persons were found to swear that his emissaries had been seen in the 
enemy’s camp. The King issued the order that he should be examined “in 
the usual manner.” He was accordingly sent for from prison, put to the 
torture, and his property confiscated. At the peace of Yandabo, but not 
until then, he was released, but his property was not restored, and he had 
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ever since been excluded from the palace; the only justice done to him 
being the acknowledgment of his innocence, and the punishment of his 
false accusers. It seems that his services were now thought necessary in 
the ensuing negotiation; and he was to-day, for the first time, to be ad- 
mitted to the palace. This accounted for his visit to us, in company with 
the Burman officers. I was happy to think that the presence of the 
British Mission should, even indirectly, hold out a prospect of improving 
the situation of Mr. Lanciego, a gentleman who was represented, by all 
who knew him, as a man of honour and probity. His situation was the 
more to be pitied, since he was not permitted to quit the country, either 
alone, or with his family, He knew, in fact, too many of the secrets of 
the Burman Government, and this excited their keenest jealousy and ap- 
prehension.’—pp. 94, 95. 


We do not remember to have anywhere else met a description 
of the boat-racing of their Burmese majesties; and therefore, as 
Mr. Crawfurd’s description of this most royal sport is at once 
characteristic and amusing, we copy it. 


‘ Oct. 13.—When the waters of the Irawadi begin permanently to fall, 
a festival is held yearly for three days, the chief amusements of which 
consist of boat-racing; this is called in the Burman language Rethaben, 
or the Water Festival. According to promise, a gilt boat and six common 
war-boats were sent to convey us to the place where these races were ex- 
hibited, which was on the Irawadi, before the palace. We reached at 
eleven o’clock. The Kyi-wun, accompanied by a palace secretary, re- 
ceived us in a large and commodious covered boat, anchored, to accom- 
modate us, in the middle of the river. ‘The escort and our servants were 
very comfortably provided for in other covered boats. The king and queen 
had already arrived, and were in a large barge at the east bank of the 
river. This vessel, the form of which represented two huge fishes, was 
extremely splendid: every part of it was richly gilt, and a spire of at least 
thirty feet high, resembling in miniature that of the palace, rose in the 
middle. The king and queen sat under a green canopy at the bow of the 
vessel, which, according to Burman notions, is the place of honour; in- 
deed, the only part ever occupied by persons of rank. The situation of 
their majesties could be distinguished by the white umbrellas, which are 
the appropriate marks of royalty. The king, whose habits are volatile 
and restless, often walked up and down, and was easily known from the 
crowd of his courtiers, by his being the only person in an erect position, 
the multitude sitting, crouching, or crawling all around him. Near the 
king’s barge were a number of gold boats, and the side of the river, in 
this quarter, was lined with those of the nobility, decked with gay ban- 
ners, each having its little band of music, and some dancers exhibiting 
occasionally on their benches. Shortly after our arrival, nine gilt war- 
boats were ordered to manceuvre before us. The Burmans nowhere appear to 
so much advantage as in their boats, the management of which is evidently 
a favourite occupation. ‘The boats themselves are extremely neat, and 
the rowers expert, cheerful, and animated. In rowing, they almost always 
sing, and their airs are not destitute of melody. The burthen of the 
song upon the present occasion, was literally translated for me by Dr. 
Price, and was as follows :—‘ The golden glory shines forth like the round 
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sun; the royal kingdom, the country and its affairs, are the most plea- 
sant.” If this verse be in unison with the feelings of the people, and I 
have no doubt it is, they are, at least, satisfied with their own condition, 
whatever it may appear to others. 

‘ Sometime after this exhibition, the state boats of the king and queen 
were also sent to exhibit before us. These, like all others belonging to 
the king, are gilt all over, the very oars or paddles not excepted. In the 
centre of each was a throne, that of the queen being latticed to the back 
and sides, so as partially to conceal her person when she occupied it. 
They were both very brilliant. According to the Burmans, there are 
thirty-seven motions of the paddle. The king and queen’s boats went 
through many of them with grace and dexterity, and much to our gratifi- 
cation and amusement. 

‘ Towards the close of the day, the king sent us a repast of confec- 
tionary, fruits and other eatables, served with much neatness, and in 
vessels of gold; to indicate that the favour was bestowed personally by his 
majesty. The culinary art, as practised by the Burmans and other Hindu- 
Chinese nations, is much more agreeable to the European palate than that 
of the natives of Hindostan. Upon the present occasion, there was but one 
article decidedly objectionable—a dish of crickets fried in sesamum oil ! 
The chiefs who brought our refreshments were two persons of some note, 
from being much in the king’s favour.’—pp. 212—214. 


The account of the “ boat-racing”’ is interrupted by a sketch of 
the history and character of the important personages who waited 
on the mission with refreshments. The next day, however, the 
royal amusement was resumed, and the author proceeds :— 


‘ Oct. 14.—We appeared at the boat-races again yesterday, being con- 
ducted as the day before. The amusements were exactly the same, and 
the king and queen were, of course, present; for they never land from 
their water-palace, as the great vessel ] have described is sometimes called, 
from the commencement to the conclusion of the festival. ‘The boats are 
matched in the races two and two, no greater number ever starting. The 
king’s boats are matched in pairs against each other, and sixty pairs start 
during the races. The boats of the nobility run against each other, and 
the chiefs frequently sit in their own boats; but of this exhibition they 
are not fond, except when confident of victory, for the loser is generally 
made a butt for the merriment of his friends and companions. The prizes 
consist of money, dresses, and, for the poorer classes, rice. The boats run 
with the stream for the distance of a taing, or two miles, and the goal is 
a vessel anchored in the river opposite to the king’s barge. They are 
all pulled by paddles, each boat having seldom less than forty. Their 
speed is very great, and I should suppose they would outrun our fastest 
wherries. The matches appeared to excite great emulation in the parties 
immediately engaged, and much interest in the spectators, composed prin- 
cipally of persons about the Court and their retainers, all of whom were 
in their boats. Both on this day and yesterday there were very few spec- 
tators on the shore. The interest of the festival, indeed, appeared to be 
confined to the Court, and it seemed to excite little curiosity in the people. 
The king, hearing that we had been gratified at seeing the evolutions of 
the gilt boats, sent to-day thirteen war and three state-boats to manceuvre 
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in our presence. The repast was sent as before, and on this occasion, in 
testimony of his Majesty’s satisfaction, a double allowance; the Burmans 
appearing to mark their favour to their guests, like the Greeks of Homer, 
by the quantity of food they set before them. Besides the ordinary col- 
lation, there was also sent for each guest a separate supply of betel, fine 
tobacco, and lapet, or Burmantea. This last article is dressed with sesa- 
mum, oil, and garlic, and its taste in this state is not unlike that of olives. 
This is the produce of the Burman territories, growing on the hills north 
of Ava. It appears to be a true but coarse tea (Thea), with very large 
leaves. At our return home in the evening there was a heavy squall, and 
this morning we understood that three persons overtaken by it in the river 
were drowned. 

‘ Oct. 15—In compliance with the urgent desire of our Burman friends, 
for our curiosity had been already sufficiently gratified, we again appeared 
yesterday at the boat-races: they were only distinguished from those of 
the two preceding days by the procession which closed them. A little 
before sunset, the king and queen, with their infant daughter, and the 
heir-apparent, stepped into their state-boats, surrounded by a number of 
gilt war-boats, upon the signal of three cannon being discharged : they 
were accompanied by between fifty and sixty boats of the principal nobility. 
The procession rowed up the river and back again in a circle three times, 
when the king and queen returned to their barge, and three discharges of 
cannon proclaimed that the festival was concluded. The procession passed 
within one hundred yards of us, and we had a very good view of it. The 
Atwen-wun and other chiefs, who were on board with us at the time, 
threw themselves on their knees as the king passed, raising their joined 
hands, as if in the attitude of devotion. The Burmans understand the 
arrangement of such pageants, as that which we had now witnessed, ex- 
tremely well. The moment chosen was the most favourable for effect. 
The setting sun shone brilliantly upon a profusion of ‘‘ barbaric gold,” and 
the pageant was altogether the most splendid and imposing which I had 
ever seen, and not unworthy of Eastern romance.’—pp. 114—116. 


Though in all missions of this kind, the most important thing, of 
course, is to secure the political or commercial advantages for 
which they are undertaken, the details of the negotiations by which 
the result is obtained, are generally far from being of an interesting 
nature. Besides, modern travellers most commonly possess the 
art of throwing an air of common place over whatever they describe, 
and though their accounts of the “‘ pomps and vanities” of palaces 
are no less common-place than the rest of their labours, they are 
necessarily more dazzling and amusing. Mr. Crawfurd, indeed, 
has been too much accustomed to the barbaric splendour of Asiatic 
courts, to be properly struck with their rude magnificence, or to be 
be able to describe them with full- effect; but when things appear 
grand in his eyes, we may at all events be sure that they would 
wear the same appearance to most persons. We therefore copy his 
description of the ‘‘ Hall of Audience,” in the palace of Ava, and of 
the appearance of the king and queen, when the gentlemen of the 
mission were formally presented to them. 
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« That portion of the palace which contains the Hall of Audience, con- 
sists of a centre and two wings; the first containing the throne, and 
directly fronting the outer gates of the enclosure. The building is entirely 
of wood, with the exception of its many roofs, which are covered with 
plates of tin, in lieu of tiles. Over the centre is a tall and handsome 
spire, called by the Burmans a Pyat-thad, crowned by the Ti, or iron 
umbrella, which is an exclusive ornament of the temple and palace. The 
Hall of Audience is without walls, and open all around, except where the 
throne is placed. The roof is supported by a great number of handsome 
pillars, and is richly and tastefully carved. The whole fabric is erected 
upon a terrace of solid stone and lime, ten or twelve feet high, which con- 
stitutes the floor; this is so smooth, even, and highly polished, that I mis- 
took it at first for white marble. With the exception of about fourteen 
or fifteen inches at the bottom of each pillar, painted of a bright red, the 
whole interior of the Palace is one blaze of gilding. The throne, which 
is at the back of the hall, is distinguished from the rest of the structure 
by its superior brilliancy and richness of decoration. The pedestal on 
which it stands is composed of a kind of mosaic of mirrors, coloured 
glass, gilding, and silver, after a style peculiar to the Burmans. Over it 
is a canopy richly gilt and carved, and the wall behind it is also highly 
embellished. The Palace is new, not having been occupied altogether 
above two years and a half; so that the gilding and ornaments were 
neither tarnished nor defaced, as we often found to be the case in other 
places. Although little reconcilable to our notions of good taste in 
architecture, the building is unquestionably most splendid and brilliant ; 
and I doubt whether so singular and imposing a royal edifice exist in any 
other country. It has the same form and proportions with that de- 
scribed by Colonel Symes, at Amarapura; but is larger, in the proportion 
of one hundred and twenty to ninety. 

‘ There are three entrances to the Hall of Audience, by a flight of a few 
steps,—-one at each wing, and one at the centre; the last being appropriated 
to the King alone. We entered by the stair which is to the right, at 
the bottom of which we voluntarily took off our shoes, as we had from 
the first agreed todo. We passed through the hall, and seated ourselves 
where our station was pointed out, in front of the throne, a little wa 
to the King’s left hand, the presents being directly in front of the throne. 
The King made his appearance in about ten minutes. His approach 
was announced by the sound of music, shortly after which a sliding door 
behind the throne opened with a quick and sharp noise. He mounted a 
flight of steps which led to the throne from behind with apparent diffi- 
culty, and as if tottering under the load of dress and ornaments on his 
person. His dress consisted of a tunic of gold tissue, ornamented with 
jewels. The crown was a helmet with a high peak, in form not unlike 
the spire of a Burman Pagoda, which it was probably intended to resem- 
ble. I was told that it was of entire gold, and it had all the appear- 
ance of being studded with abundance of rubies and sapphires. In his 
right hand his Majesty held what is called in India a Chowrie, which, as 
far as we could see, was the white tail of the Thibet cow. It is one of the 
five established ensigns of Burman royalty, the other four being a certain 
ornament for the forehead, a sword of a peculiar form, a certain descrip- 
tion of shoes, and the white umbrella. His Majesty used his flapper with: 
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much adroitness and industry; and it occurred to us, who had never seen 
such an implement but in the hands of a menial, not with much dignity. 
Having frequently waved it to and fro, brushed himself and the throne suf- 
ficiently, and adjusted his cumbrous habiliments, he took his seat. The 
Burman courtiers, who were seated in the usual posture of other Eastern na- 
tions, prostrated themselves, on his Majesty’s appearance, three times. This 
ceremony, which consists in raising the joined hands to the forehead, and 
bowing the head to the ground, is called, in the Burman language, Shi-ko, 
or the act of submission and homage. No salutation whatever was dic- 
tated to us; but as soon as his Majesty presented himself, we took off our 
hats, which we had previously kept on purposely, raised our right hands 
to our foreheads, and made a respectful bow. 

‘ The Queen presented herself immediately after his Majesty, and seated 
herself upon the throne, at his right hand. Her dress was of the same 
fabric, and equally rich with that of the King. Her crown of gold, like 
his, and equally studded with gems, differed in form, and much resembled a 
Roman helmet. The little Princess, their only child, and about five years 
of age, followed her Majesty, and seated herself between her parents. The 
Queen was received by the courtiers with similar prostrations as his Majesty, 
and we also paid her the same compliment as we had done to the King. 
When their Majesties were seated, the resemblance of the scene which 
presented itself to the illusion of a well got up drama, forcibly occurred to 
us; but I may safely add, that no mimic exhibition could equal the splen- 
dour and pomp of the real scene. 

‘ As soon as his Majesty was seated, a band of Brahmins, who are the 
soothsayers of the Burman Court, began to chant a bymn, which conti- 
nued for two or three minutes. In what language it was, or on what sub- 
ject, we could not ascertain. These persons stood behind the throne, a little 
to his Majesty's left; so that we had but an imperfect view of them. They 
wore white dresses, with caps of the same colour, trimmed with gold lace 
or tinsel. This part of the ceremony being over, the first thing done was 
to read aloud a list of offerings made by his Majesty to certain Pagodas 
in the city of Ava. The names of the temples were specified, and it was 
stated that the offerings were made because the temples in question were 
*depositaries of relics of Gautama,—representatives of his divinity, and 
therefore suitable objects of worship.” This was done by a Than-d’hau-gan, 


or Reporter of the Palace. The list was read or rather sung, from a book 
which he held before him.’— pp. 132—-135. 


The author now enters into details which he may perhaps regard 
as important, but which, in our eyes, appear to be of little interest. 


He afterwards adds the following particulars respecting the person 
and habits of the king, which deserve to be read :— 


‘ His present Majesty was about forty-three years of age, of short stature, 


but of active form. His manners are lively and affable, but his affability 
often degenerates into familiarity, and this not unfrequently of a ludicrous 
description. A favourite courtier, for example, will sometimes have his 
ears pinched, or be slapped over the face. Foreigners have been still 
more frequently the objects of such familiarities, because with them free- 
doms may be taken with less risk of compromising his authority. The King 
is partial to active sports, beyond what is usual with Asiatic sovereigns— 
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such as water excursions, riding on horseback and on elephants, elephant 
catching, &c. Among his out-door amusements there is one so boyish 
and so barbarous as not easily to be believed, had it not been well authen- 
ticated :—this is the practice of riding upon a man’s shoulders. No saddle 
is made use of on these occasions, but for a bridle there is a strap of 
muslin put into the mouth of the honoured biped. Before the war, the 
favourite horse was a native of Sarwa,—a man of great bulk and strength, 
with shoulders so broad and fleshy as to make his Majesty’s seat perfectly 
safe and comfortable. When the English arrived at Sarwa, this person 
had a brother there who submitted to their authority. This treasonable 
proceeding becoming known at Court, the favourite was degraded and put 
in irons, as well as deprived of a title and assignment of land which he 
enjoyed for his services. His Majesty has at present no human vehicle 
of this description. I ought te-observe, that the practice of riding on a 
man’s shoulders is not peculiar to his present Majesty, but has often been 
practised hy other full-grown persons of the Royal blood. 

‘He seldom goes abroad, or shews himself to his subjects, without being 
accompanied by the Queen. On the most solemn occasions, she sits with 
him upon the throne; and in public processions, her vehicle is carried side by 
side with his. When they are spoken of, the customary form of expres- 
sion is not “ the King” or ‘** the Queen” separately, but “ the two Sove-+ 
reign Lords.” So great is her power over him, and so unaccountable does 
it appear, that her enemies charge her with the a of magic; and 
some of the royal family, it is said, familiarly speak of her under the name 
of “the sorceress.” None of his Queens ever sat with his late Majesty on 
the throne during his long reign, nor have I been able to ascertain that it 
was ever the practice of the Burman kings before his present Majesty's 
accession. In an eastern country, at all events, it is certainly a singular 
spectacle. When the last Chinese Embassy received an audience in the 
year 1823, her Majesty then appeared upon the throne—an invasion of 
Oriental usage which must have been a subject of wonder to a cere- 
monious and punctilious nation, who themselves keep the sex in a state of 
entire retirement and seclusion. To the Burmans themselves, however, the 
matter does not seem so extraordinary; for, with them, generally speaking, 
women are more nearly upon an equality with the stronger sex, than 
among any other Eastern people of consideration; yet they have never, 
that | am aware of, been raised to the throne, or directly exercised any 
political authority. Her Majesty’s disposition is less amiable than that 
of the King, and her temper more austere and haughty.’—pp. 139—141. 


In all Oriental countries, dancing girls make an important figure 


in the list of amusements. The performances of those of Ava are 
thus described. 


‘In passing through the court-yard, on our departure, we stopped for 
a few minutes, from motives of civility, to see an exhibition of dancing- 
women. Two of the King’s corps de ballet were performing, considered 
the first dancers in the kingdom. They displayed great agility in their 
way; sometimes they bent their body backwards in such a manner as to 
touch the ground’ with the head, and without any assistance from the 
hands to recover the erect position; but their movements were violent, 
their gestures ungraceful, and sometimes a little indecent. They sung 
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while they danced, and in both respects seemed as if they were performing 
for a wager. The presents given to us upon this occasion were to each 
a small ruby-ring, a broad-brimmed straw hat, not unlike a lady’s Leghorn 
bonnet, and a handsome bainboo betel-box, of Shan or Lao manufacture.’ 
—p. 160. 


The following example of petty tyranny, can scarcely be exceeded 
in the history of Oriental nations. 


One striking example of this came under the immediate observation of 
the European prisoners of war, which was frequently mentioned to me. 
In the family of Men-tha-gyi, but not in his seraglio, there was a hand- 
some young woman of the Cassy nation: she and a young man of the 
same tribe, also in the family, had formed an attachment for each other. 
Men-tha-gyi, who had some pretensions to the young woinan’s person 
himself, would not permit their union. The young people eloped, but 
no person dared to afford them an asylum. They were pursued, arrested, 
and brought back. The young man was imprisoned in five pair of shackles, 
put into the stocks, and finally starved to death. When he screamed from 
pain and suffering, he was beaten by the gaolers; and after six weeks’ 
endurance, his existence was terminated by a few blows of a mallet over 
the head and breast. Men-tha-gyi, as the gaolers stated, watched and 
directed his torture and punishment. The young woman disappeared, and 
had never since been heard of. This, according to the information of the 
gaolers, was the second case of the same nature which had occurred. The 
first took place at Amarapura, about three years before. Men-tha-gyi, 
before the elevation of his sister, is alleged to have exercised the very 
humble occupation of a fishmonger: the Queen’s aunt is even said to 
have carried a basket of fish upon her head, in the exercise of a still 
humbler branch of the same calling.’—p. 161. 


The mission succeeded in its principal object, which was to effect 
a commercial treaty between the English and Burmese; and the 
negociators left Ava in the latter end of December, 1826. The 
addition made to our knowledge of the Burman empire by Mr. 
Crawfurd’s Journal, is very considerable. Both the people and the 
country are cleverly described; and there are fewer ill-conducted 
speculations than are generally to be found in works of this kind. 

he information conveyed, however, is by no means commensurate 
with the bulk of the volume, which, as usual, is swelled by innu- 
merable trifling details of no utility whatever. With a little art 
and patience, all that is valuable in this work might have been 
condensed into one small duodecimo volume, which would have 
been universally read, and if it did not add to the wealth, would at 
least have increased the reputation of the able and ingenious and 
liberal historian of the Indian Archipelago. 
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Art. Il.—An Encyclopedia of Plants; comprising the Deseription, 
Specific Character, Culture, History, Application in the Arts, and 
every other desirable Particular respecting all the Plants, Indigenous, 
Cultivated in, or introduced to Britain; combining all the advantages 
of a Linnean and Jussieuean Species Plantarum, a Grammar of 
Botany, and a Dictionary of Botany, and Vegetable Culture. The 
whole in English ; with the Synonymes of the commoner Plants in 
the different European and other Languages; the Scientific names 
accentuated, their Etymologies explained ; the Classes, Orders, and 
Botanical Terms illustrated by Engravings, and with Figures of 
nearly ten thousand species, rere te Ao several individuals belonging 
to every genus included in the work. Edited by J.C. Loudon, F.L.S, 
H. 8. &c. The specific characters by an Eminent Botanist; the 
Drawings by J.D.C. Sowerby, F.L.S.: and the Engravings by R. 
Branston. 8vo. pp. 1159. London: Longman and Co. 1829, 
Tuis work comes most opportunely in the gay season of flowers, 
—‘‘the leafy month of June,” as Coleridge calls it, when wre’ 
hedge is white with blossoms and every field is decked in the ric 
garniture of summer. Indeed, with the ‘Encyclopedia of Plants’ 
for a companion—which speaks of every vegetable production 
‘from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop which groweth on the 
wall—” we could range with enthusiastic delight through groves 
and gardens, in the pathless forest, the broad savannah, or the 
mountain glen, and could find “ society where none intrudes” in 
the sweet companionship of flowers, from their earliest germ to the 
full expansion of their beauties in the summer’s sun. 

And surely botany may well be called an elegant study, though 
to many it appears dry, difficult, and of course uninteresting— 
an opinion which seems to be slowly gaining ground, and the 
study, in consequence, to be rather on the decline in the circles of 
fashion. There are two ways in which the study may be pursued, 
and one of these, at least the study of botanical prints and draw- 
ings, has little chance of coming into disrepute so long as the arts 
continue to advance, as they are now doing, in accuracy of design 
and brilliancy of execution. In this way, by having a numerous 
collection of good engravings, and descriptions of them, such as the 
work before us amply supplies, it is quite possible to learn and 
know a great deal of botany without ever seeing a living flower, or 
without ever experiencing the delight of a botanical excursion in 
the country. 

The latter, however, is the true and only genuine method of stu- 
dying the science; and in this way it is indeed a most delightful 
and elegant pursuit. We speak from the recollections of twenty 
years’ experience, when we say, that among the brightest pictures 
of our past pleasures, are those of our summer wanderings in search 
of plants and fiowers. The pursuit creates a keenness and enthu- 
siasm of mind, which to others appears little short of folly, though 
it gives the botanist himself the enjoyment of the most innocent 
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pleasure, and makes his hours pass on brightly and smilingly. 
And what cares he if the world calls him foolish and mad, and 
talk of his dearest treasures as vile and worthless weeds, and of his 
rare mosses as mere toys for the nursery. He can say the same of 
the amusements, the pleasures, and even of the serious pursuits of 
the world. Hecan say, that while he admires the beauty of a 
flower, and the perfection of its structure, others admire the glit- 
tering of a gilded star or a jewelled coronet, and are seemingly 
no less mad than he, in the pursuit of such gewgaws. He can say, 
that while he spends his hours in admiring the workmanship of 
God in a blade of grass, or in the flower of a lily, others spend 
their hours in studying the inferior works of man, in painting and 
in poetry; and he can speak as neglectingly, and look as coldly 
upon their collections, by this master, and the other master, as they 
can do on his cabinets and herbariums, in which there is massa» 
but what has been planned by the highest wisdom, and execu 
by the highest skill. 

We have put the case strongly. We think each party wrong 
to undervalue the studies of -the other; for, after all, our ge 
pleasures and enjoyments, when coolly considered, are but little re- 
moved from the pleasures and enjoyments of infancy, and the pur- 
suits of childhood: it is enough for us, if in infancy, as in manhood, 
the pursuit give pleasure : it is enough, if it help us in this world of 
eare, to pass, at least, a few of our hours, or days, or weeks, in con- 
tentment and happiness ; and this, the pursuit of botany is well fitted 
to do, if entered upon with keenness. One source of enjoyment it 
most amply supplies : we speak of health. The genuine botanist 
must be frequently abroad in the fields,—he must wander through 
meadows, trace the course of streams and rivers, make his way 
through woods and thickets, and the depths of forests,—he must 
clamber among rocks, and ascend mountains, and even fathom 
lakes, rivers, and seas; and if he do all this to become a botanist, 
he must take the best, and the most healthful exercise. In this view 
the study of botany, in many of our most refractory diseases, would 
be more efficient than the best prescriptions. It is in vain, indeed, 
to talk of making an invalid take exercise, when he has nothing out 
of doors to do, and in fact it is found, when exercise is thus 
recommended or prescribed, it is usually neglected one day in 
three. But give the invalid a motive, make him study botany, 
and his daily walk and his daily exercise are insured. Besides, 
this will keep the spirits delightfully alive, it will rouse the mind, 
put the thoughts in play, and expel most of the diseases of indolence, 
gormandizing, and luxury; over which regularly prescribed exercise 
will have a feeble influence. The study, in fine, when keenly pur- 
sued, throws an interest upon every rural walk, and causes the 
summer fields to bloom more brightly, and the summer sun to 
shine more charmingly, than they can do to him who calls every 
flower a weed, and every nosegay a nursery toy. 
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If a botanist confine the range of his excursions, he must remain 
contented with a confined knowledge of plants; for like certain 
species of animals, certain species of plants have a tendency to live 
only in particular places. Some sorts of moss, for example, will 
only live and thrive in marshy ground, where they may always 
have abundance of moisture ; and out of this they will wither and 
die, in the same way as the duck can only live and‘thrive where 
there is water to dabble in, and will pine away when deprived of 
it. There are other species of moss, which are never found except 
on the loftiest pineneled of mountains; they can only live where 
they enjoy the mountain air, and the botanist, who is not enterprising 
enough to scale the craggy cliff, and brave the perils of an Alpine 
storm, can never enjoy the supreme pleasure of seeing the Andrea 
Nevalis, the Gymnostomum Lappontcum, and the Dicranum mon- 
tanum in their native abodes, and must be contented to take his 
information at second hand, from the happy man who has set ever 
discomfort at defiance, for the delight of dlling his plant-box with 
Alpine mosses. 

To every body except a genuine botanist, such an enterprise ap- 
pears little better than infatuation. Yet we can well understand 
why a rational and intelligent man should travel hundreds of miles 
to see the Scottish mountains, or the Swiss Alps, and have his mind 
elevated and his fancy enlarged, by ascending to their summits 
and looking abroad to the far horizon, which encircles whole coun- 
tries and kingdoms in its widening sweep. We can well un- 
derstand the pleasure, the dreadful pleasure, of the enterprising 
aéronaut who fearlessly surrenders himself in his atmospheric 
ship to sail along the sea of clouds that encanopies the earth, 
and hides it from his view, and with nothing above him but the 
boundless firmament, and nothing around him but the viewless air, 
he cradles himself at his ease, and enjoys the unbroken solitude of 
his lonely situation. But the uniformity and sameness of this 
scene of sky and of air soon become wearisome, and he watches 
with restless anxiety for some parting or disseverment of the clouds 
below him through which he may catcha distant glimpse of the earth, 
and through which he may descend in safety from his excursion 
throngh the fields of air. We can well understand the delight 
with which this man will chronicle his enterprise, and with which 
he will expatiate on all the details of his aérial voyage, and we can 
easily fancy how he will tell of his hair-breadth escapes, of being 
involved in a thunder cloud, or lost in the wilderness of a fog, or 
of being dashed on some mountain summit, or precipitated head- 
long into the sea; and how eagerly his friends will listen to the 
wonderful narrative, and treasure up all his descriptions for the 
purpose of detailing them to others. All this we say, can be well 
understood, because it is one of the highest pleasures of human 
nature to be kept on the rack of suspense; and both the actual 
feeling and the narrative of its progress will impart this pleasure. 

But there is another pleasure which is little less intense, the 
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pleasure of being distinguished from every nate else, the pleasure 
of having done, or of having seen what nobody else, or but a chosen 
few have done, or have seen, or of possessing what nobody else 
possesses; all of which are only modifications of the high pleasure 
of individual distinction. 

Now it is precisely on these principles that we must account for 
the pleasure of the botanist. fie climbs the mountains, though it 
is not for the extent of view that he does so, nor to tell the history 
of his exploits in scaling cliffs and describing precipices, nor to 
display his taste in the descriptions of Alpine scenery, with its 
mountain ruins, and deep valleys, and fields of everlasting snow, 
which the summer sun cannot penetrate. The genuine botanist 
who climbs a mountain, has no leisure and no wish to look farther 
than the rock he is climbing, or the soil he is walking over. It is 
there alone where his treasures are to be found, and if he chance to 
light on a rare, or an unknown moss, he would look with a cold 
indifference on the most sublime scenery which might be spread 
before him, and at his return he can probably tell you nothing of 
mountain ridges, nor profound valleys, nor of the grandeur of an 
extensive prospect; but he will become eloquent and animated 
when he exhibits the riches of his plant box, and will tell you, that 
he alone has had the high merit of discovering this and the other 
moss, or lichen, or jungermania, and he leaves the descriptions of 
the scene where he gathered them, to sentimental tourists and florid 
romance writers, 

The botanist is in this exactly similar to the enthusiastic collec- 
tor of old books, and of old coins, not for any utility which these 
possess, but because he is eager to have what nobody else has, and 
to be distinguished for having a unique collection, and to have 
his curiosities visited and wondered at, and talked about. The 
child, who gathers a daisy or a marigold, enjoys not half the 
pleasure when it has no one to shew it to, and every child is so 
far a botanist ; for the most eager moss hunter would soon relinquish 
his pursuit were he to find nobody to admire his collection, and 
nobody to whisper that he was a first rate Botanist—such is human 
nature, and such are the transitory sources of our highest pleasures, 

But there are other and more interesting points of view in which 
we can contemplate botanical studies ; for example, in reference to 
mineralogy, zoology, and similar branches of science. One of the 
most obvious analogies which strikes an observer is, that some 
plants and some animals always delight in solitude, and only a 
solitary individual of such a species is now and then met with ata 
distance from all others of the same kind. In animals we can 
more clearly see the design of this, than in vegetables. We can 
see the motive of the eagle in establishing his solitary throne on 
the summit of a precipice, and permitting no intrusion within his 
boundaries ; but we cannot see the reason why the mountain ash 
is the only tree which has rooted itself in the cliff, while thousands 
of hazels and birches are flourishing on the bank below, and 
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thousands of pines on the mountain above. Yet we may plausibly 
enough conjecture, that the different species of grass delight in 
society, because thus the food of graminivorous animals becomes 
more abundantly supplied. May it not be for the supply of abun- 
dant fuel, that the fine forests of Norway extend over such vast 
tracks of country; and may it not be to supply the rein-deer of 
Lapland with food, that the lichen on which they feed is so abun- 
dant under the snow ? 

It has been remarked of animals, that they are prolific in inverse 
oroportion to their size, and in a direct proportion to their utility, 

he eagle, for example, has only two eggs, and builds once a year, 
The rule, however, is not general, for while the wren and the 
tom-tit have eight or ten eggs, the humming bird has only two; 
and while the cat and the sow are very prolific, the cow and sheep 
have but a scanty progeny. We cannot, therefore, it appears, 
build much on this analogy in vegetables. ‘The slightest obser- 
vation indeed will contradict it; for the poppy, which is of small 
utility compared with wheat, outstrips it a hundred fold in 
productiveness. 

From observation we know, that only certain species of plants 
grow wild in certain countries, and certain districts of countries, 
though these are often, for the purposes of utility or ornament, 
taken to distant parts and cultivated. Mr. Haworth, a distin- 
guished English botanist, in his late work on the saxifrages, 
thinks that on these principles the botanist may be able to assist 
the antiquary, in tracing the situations of ancient towns and 
villages, by the exotic plants remaining long after the desolation 
of the ruins where they grow; and he fancies that even the earl 
migrations of the human race, may be faintly followed by the 
plants which they have left in their wanderings. We confess, we 
were at first rather sceptical with respect to this speculation of Mr, 
Haworth’s, till we met with an instance of its practical application 
in Dr. Della Cella’s Travels in Barbary, lately published. On 
arriving at acertain spot between Egypt and Tripoli, a mortality 
broke out among the camels of the caravan, which Della Cella 
immediately traced to their eating of a poisonous plant. From 
investigating the history of this plant, he ascertained that it was 
the celebrated sylphium of the ancients, which was sold for its 
weight in silver, and was deemed of so much importance, that it 
was kept in the public treasury, and sold for the service of the 
state, by order of Julius Caesar, when making preparations for war. 
Now this plant was so difficult to rear, that we are told by Pliny, 
it would not bear transplanting, and would only grow in one 
district of Cyrene. In the time of the Emperor Nero, it had been 
so much in request, and so much destroyed, by the incursions of 
barbarians, that it was difficult to procure a specimen as a Curiosity. 
Dr. Della Cella found it in abundance, and proved its identity by 
the figure of it, which is stamped upon one of the Cyrenéan 
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coins. Such, we think, is a very fair specimen of Botanical 
antiquities. ih 

We shall here suggest that the same principle may, perhaps, be 
applied in our own country. It is remarked by botanists, that 
vervain is only found in the neighbourhood of towns and villages ; 
and we infer from this that the vervain may be a foreign plant, 
introduced by the Druids into England, for religious purposes. 
Now, we ask, might not the vervain, if found ata distance from 
any town or village, serve to indicate their former existence, or, at 
least, point out the situations of some ancient Druidical grove, 
or temple? We do not say that the vervain alone would prove 
this, but it might serve to confirm other proofs, or strengthen pro- 
bable conjectures. ; 

We have to remark, that Mr. Haworth cannot claim all the ori- 
ginality of the principle ; as the author of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” 
who has too much poetry in him to be a botanist, well illustrates 
the subject in his pretty verses on visiting a scene in Argyleshire. 

*¢ Yet wand'ring I found in my ruinous walk, 
By the dial stone aged and green, 
A rose in the wilderness left on its stalk 
To mark where a garden had been ; 
Like a brotherless hermit the last of his race, 
Alone in the silence of nature it drew 
From each passing sunbeam a lonely embrace, 


For the night-weed and thorn had o’er shadow’d the place 
Where the flowers of my forefathers grew.” 


We may, perhaps, apply the same mode of inquiry to the Geo- 
eens! discussions respecting the situation of ancient Troy. 
e have all heard of the river Scamander, which is mentioned in 
Homer ; now M. Choiseul and other travellers have not been able 
to find at present any thing like a riverin the Troad, though there 
is still a brook, which is supposed to be the remains of the river. 
One explanation of this is, that the forests of Mount Ida have 
been for ages cut down, and the sources of the Scamander have 
in consequence been dried up. Take another illustration from 
Volney’s account of America. It is a fact, well established in 
Keutucky, that many of the streams have become more abundant 
since the woods in the neighbourhood have been cut down, 
for it appears, that formerly the leaves of the forest trees accumu- 
lating on the ground formed a thick compact bed, retained the 
rain water on its surface, and allowed it time to evaporate before 
it could penetrate the ground; while now, the ground being opened 
y cultivation, suffers the rain to penetrate, and thus keeps it in 
more regular and abundant reservoirs. This, it will be said, is 


directly contrary to what has just been remarked of the Scamander 


being diminished by the cutting down of the forests on Mount 
Ida. Buta distinction is to be made here. It is only inthe 
plain country of Kentucky, that the clearing of the woods increases 
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the rivers; for the clearing of the heights diminishes the quantity 
of rain by diminishing the attraction for the clouds ; and in Ken- 
tucky accordingly, many brooks are pointed out which now become 
dry in summer—a circumstance quite unknown fifteen years ago; 
and in New Jersey, others have disappeared altogether. 

We can carry the subject of botanical antiquities still farther, 
for we find abundant remains of plants imbedded in our rocks, and 
particularly in the black slaty rock called shale, which usually 
accompanies coal-fields; and still more beautifully delicate ones 
in the species of Chalcedony, called Mocha stones. These, 
however, only refer us to the indefinite period connected with the 
deluge and the revolutions of the globe. tee | point not to any 
precise date which might aid us in the chrono of the earth’s 
antiquities. Yet still they are useful in determining the relative 
ages of rocks. We have, however, met with something more 
definitive than this in the late researches of a continental geoloyist, 
Dr. Karg of Ainingen on the Rhine. Dr. Karg found imbedded 
in the lime-stone rocks at Ainingen, the shoots and leaves of the 
black poplar, which is still abundant in the neighbourhood; and 
several shells which were also found in the same stone, ap 
to be of fresh water origin and recent. Now when it is recollected 
that most of the plants and animals found in rocks are such as are 
at present unknown, in a recent state, the limestone of Ainingen, 
it would appear has been formed at no remote period, that is, 
it seems to have been formed at least much later than the deluge. 
This is proved almost to demonstration by the striking fact, that 
walnuts and branches of the walnut tree are found enclosed in the 
rock. Now it is known that the walnut does not grow naturally 
in Germany, and that it was first brought from Armenia by the 
Romans, and introduced into Italy, whence it was taken to Germany, 
and the rest of Europe. The lime-stone rock of Ainingen must 
therefore have been formed after the introduction of walnuts into 
Germany. There is no resisting the conclusion, if the accuracy 
of Dr. Karg’s observations be admitted, and we have no reason to 
distrust them, as they are confirmed by Von Buch, whose autho- 
rity is still higher than Dr. Karg’s from his being better known. 
We shall make one othersimilar remark, respecting the study of 
antiquities, as derived from the observation of wild animals. Captain 
Beaufort, in his excellent accountof Karamania, mentions that 
near Patara he found immense numbers of partridges. Now 
this country was in ancient times famous for its partridges, and it 
is also said to have been extremely populous. Mr. Beaufort found 
the partridges exceedingly shy; although they must be little 
molested as the country is at present almost a desert. May it not 
be that this shyness arises from a hereditary habit, transmitted 
from the ancient partridges when the country was populous ? 

But we must apologize for digression. We think the reader 
will excuse us for thus giving an example of the very close connec- 
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tion which subsisted between branches of study apparently uncon- 
nected and opposite. It is impossible, indeed utterly impossible, 
to be profoundly skilled in one branch without making repeated 
excarsions through all the diversified fields of human inquiry, at 
least, so far-as they are connected with the branch pursued. We 
started, as may be recollected, with the illustration of antiquities 
from the study of botany, but we could not proceed far in the 
illustration, till we were involved in the knowledge of medals in 
meteorology, and the laws of evaporation, and with facts bearing 
upon the natural history of the origin of rivers, and the effects of 
clearing a country of forests. On going farther with our illustra- 
tions of botanical antiquities, we were obliged to dip a little into 
geology, and the natural history of petrifactions; and by con- 
tinuing our researches, we should, we have no doubt, have had 
occasion for many more side glances at sciences and literary 
inquiry, which though at first they might appear remote, would 
in the end come to bear closely on the subject under review. 

Now we would ask, is it not more philosophical, and more 
natural, and more interesting, to illustrate a science in this way, 
than by keeping rigidly and closely to its own dry details, and by 
shrinking back from the desire to travel beyond its own narrow 
circle? We could easily have told our readers the botanical cha- 
racters of sylphium or of vervain ; how the flowers are constructed, 
and. how the leaves are shaped, and how each of them stands in 
the arrangement of Linnzus, or of Jussieu. This is all that the 
mere botanist ever thinks of, though it appears to us that his know- 
ledge is totally useless, unless it be applied to illustrate some 
fact similar to what we have now given, or applied to some practical 
oh ee What would we think of an astronomer who merely 

new the names of his quadrants, and his telescopes, and his 


micrometers, and who could not make a single observation to ascer- 
tain his latitude ; or of a grammarian, who would repeat you off 


whole pages of rules and parad ew without being able to write 
et p 


one sentence grammatically? recisely similar is the mere 
name knowledge of the self-called botanist, who spends his time in 
framing barbarous Latin, and in constructing unnatural systems. 
Varied illustration, derived from every resource which can be 
commanded, is exactly conformable to what we find in nature, for 
there all things are linked together by inseparable relations, and 
it is only the imperfection of human systems, which makes and 
maintains the breach among the sciences, somewhat in the same 
way as the French critics have done in dramatic poetry, banishin 
every thing that is natural and easy fora formal, stiff, artificial 
awkwardness, to which every thing must be squared and levelled 
down. This appears to us to be exactly of a piece with the 
botanist who keeps himself rigidly to his system and his names; 
but we must confess that we should prefer the natural variety 
ef our English theatre and our English novels, where we meet 
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with human beings as we see them in the world; one grave 
and solemn, and another simpering out the sentimentalism of 
affectation ; as we should prefer the botanist who could travel 
out of the circle of his system, and take interest in all the di- 
versified phenomena of nature, at the very least in so far as 
these might illustrate his favourite subject, in the same way as 
the dramatist and the novelist set off the characters of their prin- 
cipal personages by introducing subordinate performers. Don 
Quixote would be a tiresome narrative without Sancho; as the 
Linnean botany is certainly tiresome where it is unaccompanied 
with useful illustration. Our readers would scarcely believe us 
were we to tell them the puerilities of some botanical system 
makers, and among others we have to mention the great Linneus 
himself, who expressly stated that he divided his ‘ Philosophia 
Botanica” into twelve parts, because there are twelve months in the 
year; and into 365 paragraphs, because this is the number of days 
in the year. He also divided plants into five groups, because, as 
he tells us, we have five fingers on each hand, and five toes on each 
foot. The names of these five groups are, Classes, Orders, Genera, 
Species, and Varieties. He became dissatisfied, however, with this 
analogy of plants to the toes and fingers, and he intended, had he 
lived, to have added two more, namely, Legions and Tribes, to make 
= the number seven; because the world was created in seven 
ays!!! 

ts the ‘ Encyclopedia of Plants,’ we find none of these pueri- 
lities. The plan is to follow up the brief botanical description of 
a plant, with remarks on the methods employed in cultivating it, 
and the various uses to which it may be applied. For example, 
after describing botanically fifty species of oak (quercus) of which 
engravings are given of twenty-four, we find the following remarks 
upon the most important of these :— 


‘ Quercus. This name is derived from the Celtic quer, fine, and cuez, 
a tree; it was so called, in distinction to other trees, because the holy 
misseltoe grew upon it; otherwise the common name of the oak in Celtic 
was derw, whence druids, and the Greek dpus. Phellos was the Greek 
name of the cork, Q. Suber. Gramuntia has derived its name from 
growing in the wood of Grammont, near Montpellier. Suber is generall 
supposed to have been formed from the Latin Sub, under, because the bark 
was used by the Roman women as sandals, both for keeping their feet 
dry, and increasing their stature ; but Vossius is of opinion that it comes 
from cupap, the Greek name of bark of any kind. Coccifera has been so 
called because the little insect, coccus, which affords the well known 
kermes dye, is found upon it. Kermes itseif is an alteration of germez, 
which signifies in Arabic a little worm; the same people called the red 
dye germezy, whence our Norman English word cramoisye. Robur is 
an alteration of rove, a Celtic synonyme of the oak. Aegilops, literally 
goat's-beard, was so called on account of the long tress or beard-like 
lichens which were frequently found hanging suspended from it. 

‘ The oak is a genus of trees familiar to man in the temperate zones of 
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both hemispheres. Q. Robur, now valued for its timber and bark, and 
formerly for its acorns, is familiar to every Briton. There are two distinct 
varieties, or sub-species; Q. Sessiliflora and pedunculata, and another Q. 
Pubescens. Q, Pedunculata is thought to be the common oak of England, 
being much more frequent in natural woods than the others. The timber 
of this variety is said to be whitisb and hard, while that of the sessile- 
fruited is reddish and brittle. The bark of this, and all the hardy species 
of oak is, or may be, used by the tanner. Oak saw-dust is the principal 
indigenous vegetable used in dyeing fustian; and different shades of 
drab and brown are also made from it. Oak apples are used in dyeing as 
a substitute for galls; the black got from them by the addition of copperas 
is more beautiful than that from galls, but not so durable. ‘These galls 
are occasioned by an insect of the Cynips kind, which deposits its eggs in 
the substance of the leaf. When the bark of the oak has performed its 
office to the tanner, it is employed by the gardener to produce heat by its 
fermentation. Oak leaves are also used for the same purpose. When 
a great proportion of the island was in forest, acorns were of importance 
for feeding swine, they are still valued for this purpose in districts where 
the oak abounds, as in Hampshire and Northamptonshire. Q. Cerris is a 
very handsome tree, and the timber is considered nearly as valuable as 
that of the common oak. The Lucombe (from the name of the nursery- 
man who raised it) and Fulham (from the name of the nursery where it 
was first originated) varieties are nearly evergreens; they retain their ver- 
dure till Christmas, and remain on the tree in a brown or withered state 
till April or May following. 

‘Q. Coccinea is one of the handsomest of the American oaks; the 
leaves, which are six inches long, change in autumn to a beautiful 


scarlet colour, and unless hard frost comes on early, they do not fall off © 


till near Christmas. Q. Rubra bears a near resemblance to the last species. 
Q. Tinctoria, Quercitron, Fr. has been recommended to be cultivated on 
account of its bark, which affords a valuable yellow dye.—Caled. Hort. 
Mem. iii. 378.) 

* Q. Suber is cultivated in Spain, Portugal, and the south of France, 
for its cork bark. The exterior bark is the cork, which is taken from the 
tree every eight or ten years: but there is an interior bark which is 
left on to protect the tree, so that stripping off the outer bark is so far 
from injuring the trees, that it is necessary to their continuation, Trees 
that are never barked are said to die at the age of 50 or 60 years. The 
bark is taken off for the first time when the tree is about fifteen years old ; 
it soon grows again, and may be rebarked three times, the bark improving 
every time till the tree attains the age of thirty years. It is taken off in 
sheets or tables, much in the same way as oak or larch bark is taken from 
the standing trees in this country. After being detached it is flattened by 
presenting the convex side to heat, or by pressure. In either case it is 
charred on both surfaces to close the transverse pores, previously to its 
being sold. The carbonized surface produced by this charring, may be 
seen in bungs and taps; but not in corks, which being cut in the lengthway 
of the wood, the charring is taken off in the rounding. 

‘The uses of cork in Britain are well known. It was used as sandals 
by the Greeks, whence our cork soles, and probably the Venetian choppings 
(ctoppini, Ital.), or shoes so high heeled, as to raise the women above 
the men. The poor people in Spain lay broad planks of it by their bed- 
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side to tread on, as great persons use Turkey and Persian carpets to defend 
them from the floor; and sometimes they line the walks and insides of 
their houses built of stone with this bark, which renders them very warm, 
and corrects the moisture of the air. Both in Spain and Barbary, bee- 
hives are made of curk ; for this purpose, they roll the bark into a cylinder 
of five or six feet long, and six inches in aeveaton, boring the holes for 


the entrance and exit of the bees, as in the Polish hive.—( Encyc. of 
Gard. 1738.) 


‘ Q. Coccifera Cusoja, Span., has prickly leaves like those of the holly, 
or Q. Ilex; from this species is collected the kermes, or scarlet grain, a 
little red gall, occasioned by the puncture of the coccus ilicis, With these 
galls scarlet colour was dyed till the discovery of America, when another 


species of coccus, the cochinillifer, was found in the Mexican woods upon 
the Cactus. 


‘ Q. Phellos is remarkable forthe form of the leaves, which differ in 
character from the rest of the species. Q. Ilex, the holly, or holm oak, 
Chene verd, Fr. Elice, Ital. and Euzina, Span., is a handsome evergreen 
tree, and the timber is supposed equal to that of the common oak. Q, 
Gramuntia is thought by some to be only a variety of this species. The 
acorns of Q. Esculus are sweet, and, it is said, are frequently eaten by the 


poor in the south of France: the tree very much resembles the common 
English oak. 


‘ The willow-oak grows to the height of forty or fifty feet, spreading its 
branches, when in open places, extremely wide ; it yields the finest and 
most durable ship-timber of any species known; for which reason it is 
considered one of the most valuable trees in America. The laurel-oak, or, 
- as it is sometimes called, swamp willow-oak, is about fifty or sixty feet 

high; its wood, according to the elder Michaux, is very valuable, and 
almost preferable to that of Q. Virens. The water-oak, Q, Aquatica, is 
about forty feet high when full grown ; its wood is but little valued. Its 
leaves vary according to the soil and age, ad infinitum, There is scarcely 
one tree found having leaves like the other; and the same tree is almost 
as variable in its different branches. The downy black oak, Q. Triloba, is 
from forty to twenty feet high, according to Michaux, of very rapid growth, 
and extremely well calculated for inclosing land. The barren oak, or 
black jack of the Virginians, Q. Nigra, is of low growth, especially in the 
more northern states; it bears very abundantly, and furnishes a fine mash 
for hogs ; the wood is small, but excellent for fuel. The black oak, or 
quercitron, Q. Tinctoria, is one of the largest trees of the American forest, 
and highly valuable on account of its timber as well as bark, which is 
very superior for tanning to any other oak. Q. Faleata is a very large 
tree, commonly called Spanish oak. The wood of the upland white oak, 
or iron oak, is of great value in ship-building. The fruit of the Q. Prinus, 
known by the name of the chesnut white oak, swamp chesnut oak, and, 
in the southern states of North America, white oak, is large, and of a 
sweet taste. The bark of the rock chesnut oak, Q. Mountana, is excellent 


for tanning. The yellow oak, Q. Castanea, is a large and beautiful tree 
with eatable acorns.’—p. 798. 


An interesting branch of the subject of botany has been lately 
taken up by Baron Humboldt, who has traced the geographical 
distribution of plants in an extensive and scientific manner; and 
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has in his researches discovered the singular fact, that in a climate 
of a particular temperature, the plants are nearly of the same class. 
This has been explained on the principle that similar causes pro- 
duce similar effects. The same circumstances take place in the 
distribution of animals. Thus a lake on a mountain in Scotland, 
shall have the same sort of fish in it as one in. parallel circum- 
stances in Switzerland, &c. The char is found in lakes a thousand 
leagues asunder; Captain Parry even found a species of char in 
a lake in Melville Island, near the pole. Mr. Saunders, who 
travelled in Thibet, found on the mountains there, the same plants 
as would be produced in the same situation in Europe, the 
arbutus uva ursi, for example, which is a native of Scotland, 
Switzerland, and Canada. Now these countries stand so widely 
separated, that it is scarcely within the compass of probability, 
that seeds could be wafted from the one to the other. 

In medicine, the revolution lately produced is very great; for 
almost all the numerous tribes of, inefficient herbs and simples 


have been set aside, and only those plants retained, which operate 
powerfully on the human system. Every reader knows the chief 
of these powerful vegetable drugs, among which we may mention 
opium, ipecacuanha, jalap, rhubarb, hemlock, foxglove, henbane, bel- 
ladonna, meadow-saffron, cherry-laurel, and a few others. Many 
of these are very strongly poisonous, when injudiciously managed ; 
and when they are administered with evil intent, they cannot be 


so easily detected as the metallic poisons. This is still a desidera- 
tum in medical chemistry, which we hope to see soon supplied. 

Perhaps it is scarcely necessary for us to mention the old popular 
prejudice, that herbs and simples are both safer and more effica- 
cious remedies than drugs; and we would not have alluded to it, 
were we not suspicious that it still lurks in the minds of many of 
the better informed classes, and this merely for the want of thought, 
merely from taking the opinion from hear-say, as (by the way) we 
take most of our opinions; for observation without help is much 
rarer among us than we are willing to allow. In the present case 
of the herbs, nothing could be more strikingly erroneous and false, 
than that they are safe remedies which any body may use with 
impunity. e have just seen, that some of the strongest poisons 
which we possess are derived from herbs. A single drop of the 
acid which may be extracted from cherry-laurel water, when ap- 
plied to the nose of a dog, made him instantly drop down dead ; 
and the same effect would be produced in a man were it applied to 
a part destitute of skin. This dreadful poison has the great dis- 
advantage of fine flavour like that of peach-blossoms, or bitter 
almonds, and has in consequence been lately much used in making 
up wines, to which it gives a rich musty flavour. Wine of this 
character, if taken in quantity must be very pernicious, and is often 
the unsuspected cause of many sudden deaths in people of good 
health. We think it quite unnecessary to combat the prejudice 
of the safety of herbs by farther illustration, : 
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We should now try, before we leave this subject, to become a 
little more erudite in the science of botany, otherwise, we may gain 
for ourselves a confirmed character for superficialness and skim- 
ming, from those who think that profound learning consists in 
grave books and mysterious language. Such did very well in the 
monkish ages, when magic was in fashion, but most men, though 
not all, are now too wise to be duped—to believe that what is unin- 
telligible must be profound, and what is decked in long and sound- 
ing words, must be the deepest learning. So let them think ; we 
shall not disturb their opinion, for if they give us the plain and 
useful facts, and the plain and interesting arguments, we cheerfully 
allow them to retain all the solemn mystery and stately importance 
of what is certainly mock science. 

We shall come then to the subject of mosses, or, as some are 

leased to call it, Museology ; and we would willingly go ar 
into the different systems of Hedwig, and Hooker, and Von Bredel, 
and explain how these little tiny inhabitants of rocks and wastes 
differ from the more shewy productions of our gardens, and how 
they are distinguished by their leaves, and flowers, and fruit; and 
by the forms of their caps and fringes, and how they germinate, 
and grow, and decay; and we would with much pleasure talk of 
Fortula, and Neckera, and Orthotricha ; and we think we could 
make others take pleasure in it too, had we a long sunny day at 
command, and a highland glen for a lecture room—but we fear we 
should only tire the reader’s patience, were we to attempt this in 
the present paper. Among our rare specimens, we have several of 
the lately discovered moss, called ile wore lete vivens, which has 
been hitherto found only in one spot, in small quantity and seldom 
in fruit: a young friend and ourselves on visiting the spot, were 
fortunate enough one day to gather about fifty specimens each of 
this rare moss in full fruit; before this there was not above ten, or 
a dozen specimens in all the cabinets of Europe. We were for the 
moment as much rejoiced at the discovery, as if we had found a 
diamond mine, yet after all, the Hookeria lete vivens had nothing 
except its rarity to recommend it, and had it been as common as 
tortula muralis, we should have passed it by. Such are the little 
incidents, however, which brighten the scene of human life—such 
are the glimpses of sunshine, which beam on the wilderness of our 
early recollections, and whether it is the finding of a rare moss, or 
the discovery of a diamond mine, the pleasure is much the same— 
the pleasure of being amused,—the pleasure of having something to 
think of, and something to talk about. 

Mosses, however, small as they are, and insignificant as they 
seem, abound every. where even in cultivated fields and gardens ; 
the rare little moss, the gymnostcmum conicum is found in gardens, 
with many of the phasea and tortule. They flourish chiefly in 
winter, and seem destined by providence to keep fresh the verdure 


of the earth, when other plants are withered and dead, and to pro- 
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tect the roots of these withered plants from the vicissitudes of the 
season,—a provision which gardeners find it useful to imitate. In 
woods that are densely shaded, also, there is a great profusion of 
mosses, chiefly of the sort called Aypna, which cover the soil where 
none of the larger plants could grow for want of air and light, 
When mosses grow in water, as do all the sphagna, and many 
others, they not only purify it from corrupted vegetable matter, but 
they have a strong tendency to convert it into firm land, by forming 
and accumulating soil. 

We may often observe the top of a brick, or of a stone wall, green 
with moss, and sometimes tufts of grass and other plants growing 
there. Now we ask, whence was the soil formed which supports 
the moss and the grass? It was not there when the wall was built, 
and appears to have been carried thither : whence then has it come ? 
We cannot, we confess, go to the very first beginning of the for- 
mation, or manufacture of this soil, but we can go very near it, 
The first indication of vegetable life on the wall, is that of a green 
silky-looking substance, having somewhat the appearance of a 
coat of green paint. When this is examined by a microscope, it is 
found toconsist of minute buds of moss. As at this stage there is 
almost no support for these tiny moss-buds, minute though they 
be, they never advance farther than the bud, and die with the first 
dry weather which occurs, leaving their remains to rot, and form 
the first particles uf true vegetable soil. 

As soon as @ thin layer of soil is thus formed, a crop of lichens 
make their appearance, and go through the same process of growth 
and decay ; and if other circumstances are favourable, the soil soon 
accumulates to a sufficient depth for grass and other plants which 
can grow in little earth. If the wall in question be very old, other 
larger plants, such asa wall-flower and house-leek, will make their 
appearance. On old ruins you may even see trees, particularly 
those which bear winged seeds, as the ash and sycamore. 

Whence, however, the seeds are, of the tiny moss which first 
appears on the wall, we cannot say, and in this consists the mys- 
tery. We have seen a house built of free-stone, raised from a 
quarry more than a hundred feet below the surface of the soil, and 
in the course of one month, the whole wall as n with moss, as 
if it had been painted. Now, if we are to take the doctrine for 
granted, that every plant arises from seed, the many millions of 
seeds of these innumerable mosses must have come from the air, or ° 
must have existed for centuries in the stone under the earth. One 
or other of these must be the case. 

That it is not impossible the seeds may have existed in the rock, 
several curious facts would lead us to believe. We know, for ex- 
ample, that seeds retain the power of germinating and growing 
for several thousand years; for some wheat which was found 
wrapped up with an Egyptian mummy, was quite fresh, and 
when sown, grew.as well as if it had been gathered the. pre- 
ceding harvest. A more striking fact still is, that when a piece of 
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land, which has never been tilled, is turned up by the spade or the 
plough, it becomes immediately covered with a crop of annuals,— 
oo a chickweed, shepherd’s purse, and many others, not one of 
which may grow within a hundred miles of the spot. What is no 
less wonderful is, that all these annuals will again disappear, as 
soon as the grass is again suffered to spread over the spot which 
has been dug up. We may likewise mention, what is well known 
to farmers, that by scattering quick-lime over a field which only 
produces coarse grass, this is destroyed, and other grasses of better 
quality, and previously unknown to the soil, spring up. Now 
. whence, we ask, were the seeds procured, if they were not equivo- 
cally and mysteriously generated ? 

In the solution of this, and many other interesting questions, 
which can only be determined by minute and accurate information, 
the ‘ Encyclopedia of Plants’ cannot fail to be an excellent 
guide; for the accuracy of the descriptive details will enable the 
student to identify every plant he meets with, from the forest tree, 
to the tiniest moss, and without such minute knowledge, it is im- 
possible to proceed far in philosophical experiment and discovery. 

There is one feature of the descriptive portion of the work, to 
which we would call particular attention, as perfectly original, 
and exceedingly ingenious and useful. We are sorry that we 
cannot exem lity this, as its merits depend upon peculiartypes, cast 


on paper or the work, by means of which, a plant can be de- 
seri 


d in a space incredibly small. Upon this invention, indeed, 
the cheapness of the book mainly depends, as it saves some 
hundreds of pages of letter-press, and as the types are hieroglyphic, 
they speak to the eye, and are equally, if not more, distinct than 
words at length. The extent to which condensed description, and 
we may add, condensed engravings, have been carried in the work 
before us, appears little short of miraculous, as. the reader will the 
more readily comprehend from the fact, that it would require several 
hundred pounds worth of books to furnish all the information given 
here for four guineas and a half. The engravings alone, indeed, 
must have cost, we should imagine, eight or ten thousand pounds, 
and the other expenses probably amounttoasimilar sum, Altoge- 
ther, we never saw so extraordinary a book; as every body, from 
the most illiterate gardener to the most erudite botanist, must be 
astonished at the multitudinous mass of information it contains in 
so small a compass. In fact, it appears to us, not a whit less won- 
derful than the fabled story of the Tliad in a nut-shell. 





Art. III. -- Histoire de la détention des Philosophes et des Gens de lettres 
a la Bastille et a Vincennes, précédée de celle de Foucquet, de Pellis- 


son et de Lauzun, avec tous les documens authentiques et inédits: Par 
J. Delort. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1829. 


Great as were the evils which the Revolution inflicted upon the 
French people, there is no doubt that those evils were more than 
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compensated by the results which sprung from that memorable 
event. The principles which were laid down by the philosophes 
were put into practice by the promoters of the French Revolution, 
and the result of the experiment was such, that no people, however 
blinded by prejudice, or misled by false theories ; no nation, how- 
ever galled by oppression, or exasperated by suffering, will ever 
again attempt to substitute licentiousness for slavery, or atheism 
for superstition. But, setting aside the advantage likely to arise 
from the failure of an experiment, which, had it proved successful, 
would have led not only to the overthrow of every monarchy in 
Europe, but to the subversion of all civil and religious institutions, 
it will appear, that it is not merely from the warning which the mad- 
ness and the horrors of the French Revolution offer to other nations, 
that its chief benefits arise; but that its more immediate results are 
to be found in the striking change it has produced in the charac- 
ter, as well as the actual improvement which has been effected in 
the condition, both moral and political, of the French themselves. 
It was, indeed, impossible that a people, whose mental energies 
were so “‘cribbed, cabined, and confined,” by the severest despotism, 
should have made any progress in useful knowledge, or sound phi- 
losophy—a term which we cannot determine ourselves, to apply to 
the dreams and fancies of the philosophes. The nature of philo- 
sophy is, as its name implies, the love of wisdom; they cared but 
little for wisdom which they loved not half so much as their own 
conceit: the purpose of true philosophy is, to render man good, by 
making him wise, and thus to bring him nearer to the likeness of the 
great being who created him after his own image ; while the chief 
te nea of what was so lately called philosophy, seems to have been 
teaching man to rely chiefly, if not entirely, on the gratification 
of the senses, to reduce him to the likeness of a beast. The French 
Revolution, while it shewed the danger, as well as the absurdity of 
such doctrines shook, to its very foundation, the estabiished 
system of oppression which, by so long weighing upon the people, 
had cramped their energies, and almost destroyed their nature. 
Bat in doing this, it promised days of greater freedom and en- 
joyment, that, not the less certain for being distant, and which, 
though delayed by the oppressive government of Napoleon, are 
now fast approaching. True it is, that the hopes of the future 
were rendered doubtful by the sufferings of the present; true, 
that anarchy, like ‘‘a great and strong wind,” rent asunder the 
ties that bound the sovereign and the people; true, that the 
“fire” of dissension raged high and threatened to destroy all 
it approached; but the wind has subsided, the fire has been 
quenched, and now has come the “still small voice” of reason, 
whose accents though gentle, were never heard in vain, and whose 
counsels will procure to the French people, more liberty than they 
ever enjoyed, and more happiness than they had ever anticipated. 
Among the many abuses which were put an end to by the French 
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Revolution, was the horrible system of Lettres de Cachet, so often 
brought into action by Louis XIV., and Louis XV., and which 
doomed to solitary, and often to perpetual confinement, some of the 
most distinguished men of France, as regards their talents, their 
characters, or the rank they held in society. Nothing, indeed, can 
be imagined at once more dreadful and more dangerous, than the 
power thus granted to a king or his ministers, of depriving of their 
liberty those whom they looked upon as enemies; and that, too, with- 
out being accountable to society, or to their victims, for the evils so 
wantonly inflicted. 

On this interesting subject, much additional light is thrown, by 
the work to which we now call the attention of our readers. It is 
written, or rather compiled, by M. Delort, already favourably 
known to the public, both of this and of his own country, as the 
author of an amusing work on the Environs of Paris, an Essay on 
the History of Charles VII., of Agnes Sorel, and of Jeanne d’Are ; 
and the most satisfactory account that has hitherto been published 
of that mysterious and interesting being, the Man with the iron 
mask. 

The work of M. Delort gives, as its title implies, an account of 
the imprisonment, in the Bestille and several other state-prisons, 
of the philosophes and literary men, who rendered themselves 
obnoxious to the French government. Of the great interest 
which this work is likely to excite, our readers will judge, when 
we tell them that among those whose incarceration is there nar- 
rated, are found the names of Pellisson, the historian of the French 
Academy ; Foucquet, the surintendant of Louis XIV; Lenglet du 
Fresnoy, the author of the celebrated Méthode pour étudier 0 His- 
toire; of Fréron, Diderot, Marmontel, Mirabeau, and “ though 
last, not least,” of Voltaire himself. Each article gives an account 
of the life of the individual before and after, as well as during his 
confinement, and of the circumstances which led to his imprison- 
ment. To these Memoirs is added the whole correspondence 
carried on between the king or his minister, and the governor of 
the chateau in which the prisoner was confined. These letters, which 
form the most valuable part of the volumes, and are, as may be 
supposed, highly interesting, are stated by M. Delort to have been 
found by him, sometimes deposited among other literary documents, 
and sometimes consigned to the shop of a grocer in Paris. This 
last circumstance might perhaps shake our belief in their authen- 
ticity, if the established respectability of M. Delort did not remove 
every motive for suspicion, especially when combined with the 
well-known fact, that at the taking of the Bastille, the immense 
quantity of papers which had been preserved in that fortress, were 
partly destroyed by the populace, and partly carried away by them, 
and sold to the shopkeepers of Paris. If, however, this were not 
so notorious as it is, we should still believe the letters published 
by M. Delort to be genuine, for their contents are in such perfect 
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accordance with the spirit of the times at which they are said to 
have been written and the character of the individuals to whom 
they were attributed, that they carry with them, to our minds, 
the evidence of their authenticity. Pat : 
The most interesting of the nM endive contained in this work, is 
that in the volume which relates the detention of Foucquet, Pel- 
lisson and Lauzun. Of Lauzun, already known to the English 
reader as having assisted the queen of James II., in her escape 
to France, we shall speak hereafter. Pellisson, who was after- 
wards arrested on account of his attachment to Foucquet, was 
remarkable, both for the vivacity of his mindand the ugliness of 
his person. After arriving in Paris, he soon became acquainted 
with the celebrated Mademoiselle Scudery, whose beauty was no 
ewe than his own, and their friendship gave rise to the 
ollowing epigram :— 
“ La figure de Pellison 

Est une figure effroyable ; 

Mais aT ce vilain gargon 

Soit plus laid qu’un singe et qu’un diable, 

Sapho lui trouve des appas ! 

Moi, je ne m’ en étonne pas, 

Car chacun aime son semblable.” 


It is impossible to ascertain whether Pellisson was as much 
pleased as we are ourselves with the wit of this epigram, but it is 
not likely to have given much pain to Mademoiselle Scudery, who 
had strength of mind sufficient to be indifferent to her want of 
beauty, as is evident from the following epigram, which she 
composed on seeing her own portrait: 


‘* Nanteuil en faisant mon image, 
A de son art divin signalé le pouvoir : 
Je hais mes yeurx dans mon miroir; 
Je les aime dans son ouvrage.” 


A History of the French Academy, composed by Pellisson, to- 
wards the latter end of 1652, gave so much pleasure to that learned 
body, that it was unanimously decided, he should occupy the first 
vacancy ; and in the mean time, although their number was limited 
to forty, he was elected the forty-first member—a distinction render- 
ed still more flattering to him, be a law which the Academy passed 
at the time, that the like favour should never again be conferred 
on any individual. Pellison, while he cultivated literature, sought 
opportunities of improving his fortune, and having succeeded 
in attracting the attention of Foucquet then surintendant des 
Jinances, the latter fixed him near bis person in 1657. Foucquet, 
whose father had been counsellor of state, gave early promise of the 
talent he afterwards displayed. Having, on account of his success 
in the conduct of public affairs, been appointed, in 1653, surinten- 
dant des finances, bis ambition; which he took no pains to conceal, 
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and the extravagant manner in which he lavished the public money, 
soon roused the suspicion, and excited the displeasure of the king. 
As a proof of his ambition, it was observed that he had taken for 
his crest a squirrel, around which were inscribed the words ‘‘ Quod 
non ascendet?”; and as a specimen of his extravagance, it may be 
sufficient to mention that, giving in his house at Vaux, a grand 
féte to the king and his court, he caused purses filled with gold 
to be placed in the chamber of each guest, that those who were 
not provided with a sufficient sum for play, might thus be fully 
supplied. But there is no doubt that a more powerful motive than 
the displeasure excited by the imprudence or the ambition of Fouc- 
quet, prompted the king to issue the mandate that deprived him 
of his liberty. He had the temerity to endeavour not only to emu- 
late the monarch in liberality, but to rival him ia his love; and 
actually made to Mademoiselle de la Valli¢re an offer of two 
hundred thousand livres. The mistress of the king rejected, as 
may be supposed, the offer with indignation, and complained to 
her royal lover, who, as may be supposed, took the first opportunity 
he found of gratifying his revenge, and punishing his rival. The 
proof of this infatuation on the part of Foucquet, so great as to 
need proof, may be found in the following letter written to him by 
Madame Duplessis Beliévre, who had the charge of this honaur- 
able transaction. It is interesting as an historical document, and 


we give it in the original, from a conviction of our incapacity to 
do justice to the naiveté of its style. 


‘ Je ne sais plus ce que je dis, ni ce que je fais, lorsqu’on résiste a vos 
intentions. Je ne puis sortir de colére, lorsque je songe que cette de- 
moiselle de la Valliere a fait la capable avec moy. Pour captiver sa 
bienveillance, je l’ay encensée par sa beauté, qui n’est pourtant pas 
grande; et puis luy ayant fait connoitre que vous empécheriez qu’il ne 
luy manquat jamais de rien, et que vous aviez vingt mille pistoles pour 
elle, elle se gendarma contre moy, disant que vingtcing mille n’etoient pas 
capables de luy faire faire un faux pas; et elle me repéta cela avec tant 
de fierté que, quoique je n’aye rien oublié pour la radoucir avant de me 
séparer d’elle, je crains fort qu’elle n’en parle au Roy, de sorte qu’il faudra 
prendre le devant. Pour cela ne trouvez-vous pas a propos de dire, pour 
la prévenir, qu’elle vous a demande de |l’argent, et que vous luy en avez 
refusé; il la rendra suspecte pour la Reine mére. La grosse femme 
Brancas et de Grave vous en rendront bon compte : quand I’une la quitte, 
Yautre la reprend. Enfin, je ne fais point de disftrence entre vos intéréts 
et mon salut. La politique a voulu que je visse l'aigle: il m’a paru un 
fort bon homme, mais fort dupe en nos affaires: je luy ay donné de la 
pature pour trois mois, et je luy ay fait avaler cela le plus doucement du 
monde. En vérité on est heureux de se méler des affaires d’un homme 
comme vous: votre mérite applanit toutes les difficultés; et, si le 
ciel vous faisoit justice, nous vous verrions un jour la couronne formée.’ 
—p.p. 15, 16. 

After the féte given him at Vaux, the king went into Brittany, 
and Foucquet, who had conceived a hope of soon becoming prime 
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minister, was arrested immediately on his arrival at Nantes, and 

conducted under a strong guard to the castle of Angers, where’ 
he was kept in strict custody; from thence he was carried to that 

of Amboise, then to the dungeon of Vincennes, where he under- 

went, for the first time, an examination by M. Poucet, and was 
finally conducted to the Bastille, by the same individual, who re- 
ceived orders to sleep in the room, and never to lose sight of his 
prisoner. : 

It is said that the imprisonment of Foucquet caused no little 
dismay among the ladies at the French court; a fact which will be 
easily accounted for when it is stated, that among his papers 
were found a great many female portraits, and numerous small 
parcels, ticketed, containing female hair of various colours. 

It is much to the credit of Foucquet, as well as of his friends, 
that in.the hour of trial he was not abandoned by them; and 
their attachment must have been the more gratifying, as among 
them were, besides Pellisson, such men cs Corneille, Moliére, 
Saint Evremont, Racine, La Fontaine; and women like Made- 
moiselle de Scudérie and Madame de Sévigné. Previous to the 
trial of Foucquet, which soon afterwards took place, Pellisson gave 
at once a striking proof of presence of mind and of his anxiety to 
save his friend and patron. Being questioned in his presence as 
to a fact it was important to conceal, and which Foucquet 
strongly denied, Pellisson said to him: ‘* You would not, Sir, deny 
this so boldly, if you were not certain that the ir ear which proved 
this fact have been destroyed.” Thus warned, Foucquet persisted 
in the denial, and his enemies were unable to prove what would 
have greatly increased the danger of his situation. 

The proceedings against Foucquet lasted three years, at the end 
of which nine of the twenty-two judges, who were appointed to 
decide this cause, voted for his death. Their decision was not, 
however, carried into effect, but on the 20th of December, 1664, 
he was condemned to perpetual banishment, and all his goods 
and lands were confiscated. The particulars of this lengthy 
trial have been published in sixteen volumes, which afford some 
valuable materials for history. 

Louis XIV., ~well aware of the danger of allowing a man 
like Foucquet, already acquainted with the secrets of the state, to 
leave the country, commuted the pain of banishment into that of 
imprisonment for life ; and by his order the prisoner was taken, under 
the guard of a hundred musketeers, to the citadel of Pignerol, on 
the frontiers of Piemont. 

The following orders, addressed by Louis himself to Saint-Mars, 
the governor of the citadel, are very curious, as shewing the extreme 
importance attached to the safe custody of the prisoner. While 
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we lament the hard fate of the servant ‘‘ who is to be deprived of 
all communication, and have no more liberty of going out than his 
master,” we are amused with the care taken to provide the prisoner 
with a physician, a confessor, and the ornaments necessary for 
saying mass. Such extreme attentions from a man to one he has 
doomed to spend the rest of his life in a dungeon, remind us ver 
much of those of a cook to the unhappy bird she has placed under 
the coop, and whom she visits every morning to ascertain the 
state of its food and the progress of its obesity, 


‘ Quant a la forme et maniére selon laquelle le dict capitaine Saint- 
Mars debvra garder le dict Foucquet, Sa Majesté ne luy en prescript au- 
cune, s’en remettant enti¢rement sur sa prudente et sage conduite et sur 
ce qu’il a vu praticquer par le dict sieur d’Artagnan, pendant tout le 
temps qu’il l’a gardé tant au bois de Vincennes qu’d la Bastille; Sa 
Majesté recommandant seulement bien expressément au capitaine Saint- 
Mars de ne pas permettre que le dict Foucquet ayt communication avec 
qui que ce soit de vive voix ni par éscript, et qu’il soit visite de personne 
ni qu'il sorte de son appartement. pour quelque cause et soubs quelque 
prétexte que ce puisse estre, pas méme pour se promener. 

* Que si le dict sieur Foucquet demandait des plumes, de l’encre et du 
papier, intention de Sa Majesté n’est pas que le dict capitaine Saint~- 
Mars luy en fasse administrer, mais bien qu'il luy fasse fournir des livres 
s'il en désire, observant néanmoins de ne luy en faire donner qu'un a la 
fois, et de prendre soigneusement garde en retirant ceux qu’il aura eus en 
sa disposition, s’il n’y a rien d’escript ou de marque dedans. Que s'il a 
besoin d’habit ou de linge, le capitaine Saint-Mars prenne soin de lui en 
faire faire, et Sa Majesté pourvoira au remboursement de ce que les dicts 
habits, linge et livres auront cotistué, sur les advis que le dict capitaine 
Saint- Mars en donnera. 


‘ Que Sa Majesté ayant faict oster au dict Foucquet le médecin et le 
vallet de chambre qui l’ont servi pendant son séjour au chateau de Vin- 
cennes et 4 la Bastille, a ordonné au dict sieur d’Artagnan de le faire 
servir dans son voyage par l’un des siens; elle désire que le dict capitaine 
Saint-Mars luy donne un vallet pour le servir tel qu'il jugera plus propre, 
lequel vallet sera pareillement privé de toutte communication et n'aura 
non plus de liberté de sortir que le dict Foucquet, en considération de 


quoy Sa Majesté fera payer au dict vallet, outre sa nourriture, 600 
livres de gages. 


‘ Et pour la subsistance du dict Foucquet et celle du vallet, Sa Ma- 
jesté fera faire un fonds de six mille livres par chaque an... 


‘Sa Majesté fera faire aussy un fonds de la somme de douze cents 
livres pour chaque an pour le bois et chandelles, tant pour le feu de la 
chambre du dict Foucquet que des corps de garde... 


‘ Que si le dict Foucquet tombait malade, ou qu’il eist quelque indis- 
position, le capitaine Saint-Mars le fera assister des médecins, apothi- 
caire et chirurgien de la dicte ville de Pignerol qu’il estimera a propos, et 
Sa Majesté pourvoira au payement ... 

* Et lorsque le dict Foucquet voudra se confesser, il luy fera tenir un 
confesseur, oservant néautmoins de n’advertir le dict confesseur qu’un 
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moment avant qu’il doibve entendre le dict Foucquet, et de ne luy pas 
donner toujours la mesme personne pour le confesser . . . 

‘Il choisira aussy un chapelain pour dire la messe tous les jours au 
dict Foucquet, pour l’entretiennement duquel chapelain Sa Majesté a 
ordonné la somme de mille livres par chaque an, et, en outre, celle de 
cinq cents louis pour l’achapt d’ornements ou diverses autres choses 
nécessaries pour célébrer la messe ... 

‘ Et au surplus Sa Majesté recommande au capitaine Saint-Mars de la 
tenir advertie de temps en temps de ce qu'il fera... 

* Paris, le 24 décembre 1664. 
‘ Signé Louts.’ 


Thus ended the public career of Foucquet; and now begins that 
part of his life which had hitherto remained so strictly kept from 
the world, that for years his own friends were not assured of his exist- 
ence, and that until M. Delort discovered the interesting corres- 
pondence given at the end of the volume, it was still a maiter of 
doubt in France, whether this cael | man had lived to regain his 
liberty, or ended his days in prison. That the latter was the case, 
is now placed beyond doubt, and this fact gives so much additional 
interest to all relating to him, that we believe we shall best please 
our readers by pursuing our account of his life. There is, indeed, 
no reason why we should not do so. The purpose of this article 
is to make our readers acquainted with the life which men were 
doomed to lead either in the Bastille, or the other state prisons 
of France; and since the life of one prisoner is as much like that 


of another as the walls of one dungeon resemble those of another 
dungeon, it matters little whether we speak of the Bastille or of any 
other prison; whether we describe the solitude and the sufferings 
of poet, or those of any other victim of malice and despotism. 


Saint-Mars, on the arrival of the prisoner, placed him in one of 
the dungeons of the citadel, gave him a servant and lent him books, 
but told him he was not to hear from, or write to any one, and 
consequently denied him pen, ink, or paper. Foucquet soon asked 
for a confessor, but as it was suspected that his reason for doing 
so was to obtain infurmation rather than satisfy his conscience, he 
was allowed the indulgence only four times a year. 

In the month of June, the lightning falling upon the citadel, 
the powder megrone was blown up; the furniture in Foucquet’s 
room was buried under the ruins, but he and his servant, who were 
thought to have perished, were found unhurt in the recess of a 
window. He was removed to another place of safety, till his old 
habitation was rebuilt. Soon after, he contrived to make pens with 
the bones of a fowl, used a mixture of wine and soot instead of ink, 
and concealed what he had thus been enabled to write, in the 
cushion of his chair. But what particularly annoyed the minister 
was, that the prisoner had succeeded in manufacturing a kind of 
ink, which only appeared when the paper on which it had been 
used was held to the fire. Both the pens and the writings having 
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been discovered, they were sent to court, and Foucquet was closely 
watched and his person searched several times in the course of the 
day. Unable any longer to procure paper, he began to write in 
books, and made his private notes on his pocket handkerchiefs. 
It having also been discovered that he wrote on ribbons, Saint- 
Mars received orders to give him only black ones, to have his 
clothes lined with black, and to have a laundress detained in the 
citadel, for the purpose of washing his linen. 

About this time another prisoner was brought to Pignerol, of 
whom, as he became the friend and companion of Foucquet, it is 
necessary we should give some account. This was Lauzun, to 
whom we alluded at the commencement of the article. He was 
on the point of being married to Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
with the king’s approbation, when the fickleness of the latter, 
or some other cause, induced him to forbid the marriage he had 
permitted, and Lauzun having disobeyed his orders, was first sent 
to the Bastille, and thence to Pignerol; and thys two men who 
had enjoyed the greatest possible favour at the same court, were, 
by asingular coincidence, and nearly at the same time, consigned 
to the same prison, and almost to the same dungeon. Lauzun 
was, unknown to either, placed in the room under that which was 
occupied by Foucquet, and the king wrote himself to Saint-Mars, 
desiring him to use all possible precautions, as his new prisoner 
was “‘ capable of employing every means to regain his liberty.” 
He was also ordered to : i him the use of pen, ink, and paper, 
and to inform the king by every post of the state of his prisoner. 

About this time, the king for the first time allowed Foucquet to 
receive a letter from his wife and to answer it, provided the answer 
was submitted to the prince, that he might decide as to rnd me mg 
of its being delivered. Soon after the lady also received permis- 
sion to write to her husband twice a year, and to receive answers, 
on condition that the correspondence should be sent to Louvois, 
the minister of state, that he might ascertain whether any mention 
was made of any but family affairs. To us, pity thus meanly 
dealt out, seems very contemptible, and almost worse than the 
severest cruelty ; but doubtless to the poor wretch who had already 
been ten years immured in a dungeon, it was some comfort to hear 
from those he loved. 

While Foucquet was receiving this consolation, his solitude was 
also relieved by the visit of his fellow prisoner Lauzun, who, not- 
withstanding the vigilance of his gaoler, contrived to make a pas- 
sage from his room into that of his neighbour. But soon, conceal- 
ment became unnecessary, and the king having thought proper to 
lessen the punishment of his prisoners, allowed them to see each 
other, and to take their meals and exercise together, in any part 
of the citadel—a hint being at the same time given to Lauzun, 
that the soldiers who accompanied him in his walks carried fire- 
‘arms, that they had orders to fire upon him if he attempted to 
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escape, and that if he or Foucquet endeavoured to have any com- 
munication out of the citadel, they would again be as strictly con- 
fined as they formerly had been. Saint-Mars was desired, in the 
letter containing these directions, and which was addressed to him 
by Louvois, the king’s minister, either to let his prisoners take their 
walks at different times, or if more convenient to him, that they 
should do so together; to be always present, in order to hear their 
conversation, and see that their intercourse was not of too close 
anature. The time given them for walking, was two hours every 
day, and they were not only ‘to be allowed all becoming games 
which they might desire, either for pastime or for exercise, at which, 
however, Saint-Mars was to be present, but he was to allow his officers 
to ‘‘ play with them at any of the said games which they should 
desire, provided they did so in his presence.” How well Saint- 
Mars attended to these directions, and how faithfully he discharged 
his trust, may be supposed from the fact, that he received at that 
time, from his royal master, a present of 15,000 livres, as may be 
seen from the following order sent to the treasurer. 


‘Garde de mon trésor royal, monsieur Gedeon Dumetz, payez comp- 
tant au sieur de Saint-Mars, cappitaine de la compagnie d’infanterie, 
qui sert 4 la garde des sieurs Foucquet et Lauzun, la somme de quinze 
mil livres, que je luy ay accordée par gratiffication, en considération de 
ses services et pour luy donner moyen de me les continuer. Et rapportant 
par vous la présente avec quittance du dit sieur de Saint-Mars seulement, 
la dite somme de x6. 9 livres, sera employée au premier acquit de comptant, 
qui sera expédié par certiffication a vostre déscharge. 

Fait 4 Saint-Germain en Laye, le 30 janvier 1679. 

Comptant au trésor-royal. 


Bon. Louts.’—p. 285, 


But what must have been more pleasing to Foucquet than these 
indulgencies, was the information he received shortly after, that his 
son was bearer of a letter, in which the king allowed his family to 
visithim. They soon availed themselves of it, and towards the end 
of May, 1679, Foucquet again beheld his wife, his son, and his 
brother, whom he had not seen for nineteen years. Lauzun was 
likewise allowed to receive his family, and the king at the same time, 
permitted him to have in the fortress “‘ quatre jeunes chevaurx pour 
les monter dans la cour et sur le bastion du il avait contume de se 
promener.” : 

Soon after this, a rupture took place between the two friends, 
on account, it is supposed, of Mademoiselle Foucquet having come 
to reside near her father. Louvois, who foresaw that this misun- 
derstanding might be turned to advantage, by enabling him to 
Jearn from one of his prisoners the projects of the other, gave Saint- 
Mars strong injunctions, in a letter, dated November 28th, 1679, 
not to attempt a reconciliation between them. The precaution 
was, however, unnecessary ; for poor Foucquet died, March 23, 1680, 
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after having remained more than seventeen years in confinement. 
Lauzun was liberated in the following year, and we now return to 
Pellisson, the first of this unhappy trio, whom we introduced to 
our readers. 

Deprived of books, ink, and paper, Pellisson had for his only 
companion a stupid servant, who could offer his master no other 
means of amusement than the bagpipe on which he played. Soon, 
however, the prisoner made use of this instrument to procure him- 
self another companion. He perceived in his dungeon a spider, 
and by feeding it to the sound of his servant’s instrument, suc- 
ceeded, after some months’ perseverance in teaching it to leave its 
hole when it heard the instrument, to come and feed on the knees 
of its master. Of the pleasure thus afforded him, Pellisson was soon 
deprived. Bezemaux, the governor of the Bastille, entered one day 
his dungeon, and with a sarcastic smile, asked him how he spent 
his time. Pellisson tranquilly told him he had found himself a 
friend in his captivity ; and giving the usual signal, the spider came 
to feed in bis hand. The governor no sooner saw it, than he threw 
iton the ground and crushed it with his foot. Would not the 
darkest dungeon in his own Bastille, have been too good a place 
for such a wretch! 

Every means having been tried, but in vain, to obtain or force 
from Pellisson, the secrets with which it was well known his mas- 
ter had intrusted him, all his friends, among whom were some of 
the most distinguished characters in France, used every possible 


effort to obtain his liberty, and his aged mother having represented 
to the king, that her unhappy son was every day losing his 
strength and his sight, for want of air and exercise, he was, at 
first, allowed to walk on the terrace of the castle, and was finally 
liberated in 1664, after more than three years’ imprisonment. 

And here we close our account of the 8 AN and sufferings of 


these three individuals, a narrative which we would not have 
carried to such a length, did we not feel assured that our readers 
would be as interested in it as ourselves. Upon the horrible 
nature of the system which warranted such proceedings, we need 
not offer any comment. True it is, that one of these men had 
offended, and that the two others might have rendered them- 
selves obnoxious to the ruler of their country; yet can any 
offence, real or imaginary, warrant the cruelty of immuring within 
the walls of a dungeon, three fellow creatures ; two for years, and 
one for life? But what must have still more embittered their 
fate, was the precaution taken to prevent their receiving any intelli- 
gence of what passed outside the walls of their dungeon: surely 
life, under such circumstances, was worse than death; and if we 
reflect, that this arbitrary power was placed in the hands of the 
most arbitrary of men, whose will was a law, and who were amen- 
able to no one for the injustice they might commit, and the pain 
they chose to inflict, we cannot help repeating what we said at the 
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commencement of this article,—that great as were the evils which 
the French revolution inflicted, it has produced advantages equally 
great, by abolishing the greatest abuses ; and so effectually has it 
one this, that Centuries must pass before any monarch, however 
d another Bastille, or issue another 














despotic, shall attempt to buil 
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Art. IV.—History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, 
till the year, A. D. 1612. Translated from the Original Persian of 
Mahomed Kasim Ferishta. By John Briggs, M. R.A. S. Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Madras Army. 8vo. London: Longman and Co. 1829. 











Tue Arabian chapter is beyond all question one of the most re- 
markable in the book of History. The elevation of the standard of 
the prophet, was a signal which set the whole world in motion. To 
rise up among the statues and temples of Greece, like the green ivy 
that at length hides the ruin—to grasp the entire continent of Africa, 
from the edges of its four seas—to penetrate into the populous 
depths of Europe, by its Mediterranean avenue, and look frowning 
on the busy scene from the towers of the Alhambra—to spread, 
like a shadow, over the vast countries of India, and darken even 
idolatry with a more horrid gloom—all was but the work of a few 
centuries to the wild followers of Mohamed. In that middle 
station in the progress of society, when the virtues of civilization 
have not been attained, and those of barbarism are lost, the in- 
vaders were everywhere unwelcome guests. To the timid negro 
they were terrestrial gods, whose inflictions were the more painful 
that the sufferer dared not writhe; by the chivalrous European they 
were held, on account of their faith, in religious horror; and to 
the idolatrous but tolerant Indian, they were the objects—and well 
they carned the sentiment—of unextinguishable hate. A national 
taint seems to have framed their character in each of the three 
continents. Cruelty and rapacity, the common vices of barbarians 
having received the sanction of divine law, were in them unap- 
peasable and insatiable. To convert and to slay, were duties 
equally agreeable ; for these were the alternatives offered by their 
faith. Conquest, whether achieved by treachery or the sword, was 
alike honourable ; for their enemies were the enemies of heaven: 
Their learning was sufficient, for it enabled them to read the law 
of blood in the Koran; in politeness they had made considerable ad- 
vances, and they could lie with facility; while in religion they were 
so devout as never to murder or steal, but in the name of God and 
their prophet. 

Although the Persians, Toorks, Afgans, French, Dutch, and 
English, have all played their parts in the grand theatre of India 
the Arabs first raised the curtain for that succession of tragedies 
which has ever since deluged the stage with blood. From the first 
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attempts of that people by the way of Persia, a complete history 
of India to the present time, would fill a library; but that part of 
the period preceding the collision of the Christian with the Ma- 
homedan powers, including a space of considerably more than 
five hundred years, has hitherto been almost a blank. The bitter 
reproach which the veteran Anguetil Dusserron threw out against the 
English was, in fact, not undeserved—nor up to the present time 
has it been altogether wiped away. ‘‘ Always fables, episodes, 
scraps!” cried the indignant enthusiast, ‘‘ or a book or two trans- 
lated without commentary, such as Williams and Jones have done 
for India, and Hyde for fonie—it is to keep Europe in infancy— 
to possess the treasure of science, and keep the door shut.” Dus- 
serron alluded more particularly to our deficiency in Sanscrit litera- 
ture; but it is much more surprising that the only good histo 
existing of the Mahomedan power in India, should have been suf- 
fered till now to remain locked up from the European reader, in 
Persian manuscripts. 

Colonel Dow’s partial translation of Ferishta, was so injudiciously 
interpolated with his own observations, that Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Burke could not believe the history to be genuine; and Dr. Lertt’s 
translation, although said to be correct so far as it went, included 
only a small portion of the work. Under these circumstances, the 
arduous attempt of Colonel Briggs, the author before us, was in 
the highest degree praiseworthy; and his successful execution of 
the task, insures to him the gratitude of rey lover of history. 
His work is the very beau ideal of translation from the Oriental 
languages. We are neither startled in every line by that strange- 
ness of expression which calls the attention of the reader from the 
events related to the book which relates them, nor is any uncom- 
fortable feeling of doubt insinuated into our minds, by the accus- 
tomed smoothness of European phraseology. A happy medium is 
preserved throughout; and we are reminded that the author was 
an Oriental of the 16th century, only by tokens sufficient to insure 
our assent to the genuineness of the work. [t is to accident that we 
are indebted for this complete translation of Ferishta, for it was 
Colonel Briggs’s intention to have published an original history, 
making use of the labours of the Persian sey as part of his 
materials. The event which rendered his plans abortive, and de- 
stroyed at a blow the hopes of many years, is related in the pre- 
face, in the following simple and manly language. 


‘The war which broke outin India in 1817, rendered it necessary for me 
to accompany the army that marched to Malwa. I left my library and 
manuscripts at Poona, with the exception of the translation of Ferishta; 
which had been sent to Mr. Wm. Erskine at Bombay. On the 5th of 
November, 1817, the Peshwa attacked the Poona residency, driving 
before his troops the members of the resident’s establishment, among 
whom were several English ladies and their children; and after sacking 
the place, the troops set fire to the houses, and burned them with their 
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contents. My own family had the good fortune to escape with their 
lives; but the whole of my property of every description, including my 
library, together with my manuscripts, the labour of so many years, was 
lost or destroyed. After an absence of fifteen months, I revisited Poona 
at the end of the war, for a few days only, and I then purchased, two of 
my English manuscripts, which are all that I was ever able to obtain. I 
also procured one copy of Ferishta in Persian, which contained several 
valuable annotations and corrections. This copy has since been carefully 
collated with several others, and a new and correct edition was left by me 
at Bombay in 1827, in order to be printed. My intention of compiling 
the Mahomedan history is therefore now at an end; but as I was in pos- 
session of a correct translation of Ferishta, from a very good copy of the 
original, I felt that it contained sufficiently interesting matter to admit of 
a separate publication ; and thus J offer it to the world, although it is, in 
truth, only a small part of a mass of historical matter that can never be 
recovered,’—vol. i pp. vill, ix. 


In endeavouring to form some estimate of the merits of Ferishta, 
as a writer, we have remarked one peculiarity in his character which 
may reflect some light upon those of his personages, who might 
otherwise appear to be little better than ravening beasts of prey. 
Killing, with him, is murder only when a believer is the victim. 
The Hindoos are bitterly reproached for some solitary assassina- 
tions; while his great moral hero, Mahomed Shah Babmany I. 
is extolled to the skies for the slaughter of five hundred thousand in- 
fidels ; and all this is said in such perfect simplicity and good faith, 
that one might be tempted to smile, were the affairs of less atrocity. 
But, again, this very Mahomed, the wholesale butcher of -the 
Hindoos, was a wise and virtuous king, so far as his own subjects 
were concerned ; and he died at peace with heaven, and amidst the 
prayers and tears of his people, and desiring the words ‘ All is 
vanity!” to be engraved on his tomb. And in the same manner, 
Ferishta himself, brutally ignorant and ferociously cruel in one 
respect, was in every other humane, high-minded and intelligent. 
The monomania is curious, and in judging of the moral character 
of the Mussulman conqueror, it must by no means be forgotten, or 
instead of cool reasoning we shall have nothing but idle declama- 
tion. The soldiers of the faith were brought up to believe that 
<o-mmaad was their inheritance, and extermination their duty; no 
eelings of remorse, therefore, could be expected to agitate their 
last dying hour—no vision of gold and blood, such as haunt the 
pillow of the European murderer, could swim before their dying 
eyes. 

But it may be interesting to inquire into the effect which this 
principle, instilled into the mind, produces on the general character. 
On this subject the reports of impartial travellers will probably be 
found to differ from what may be gathered from history. In the 
still life of even comparatively civilized society, when the passions — 
of men are without the stimulus of war, the Mahomedan will 
perhaps be found in as complete practice of many of the moral 
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virtues as the Christian. The evil parts of his law will be a dead 
letter; and by the good he will find himself propelled, rather than 
otherwise, in the exercise of the charities of social intercourse. But 
in war and conquest, which is the province of the historian—in 
the great events which determine the fate of societies,—sometimes 
without disturbing their level—there will be found, in active opera- 
tion, the portentous maxims of the Mahomedan faith. The demons 
of cruelty, rapacity, and lust, will not be satisfied with the single 
rovince assigned to them ; they will gradually extend their empire, 

like the all-grasping crescent, ull it comprehends the whole human 
heart. Mahomedan blood will be seen to have the same red dye 
as that of the infidel—Mahomedan treasures will procure the 
same delights—and, accustomed to murderand plunder, the soldiers 
of the faith will soon drop those nice and unnatural distinctions be- 
tween personsand races. The volumes before us offer sufficient evi- 
dence of this fact. No sooner are the personages of Ferishta satiated 
for the moment with Hindoo blood, than they turn and rend one 
another; and the consequence is, that, taking even those parts of 
the work which narrate only the conflicts of Mahomedan with 
Mahomedan, the history presents such a series of treacheries, 
murders, and devastations, as are altogether unparalleled in the 
annals of atrocity. 7 

In going through the volumes, we noted down the fate of each 
of the Mahomedan chiefs who ascended the thrones of India; 
but the detail, we find, would be both too long and too disgusting for 
these pages. The following, however, is an abstract; but the gentle 
reader, when he comes to the unoffending word deposed, is requested 
to picture to himself, in a few cases, the perpetual imprisonment of 
the monarch, in a few others, his eyes torn out, and in all the rest, 
assassination—the conspirators being uniformly Mahomedans. 

Of the sixteen kings of Lahore, ten were deposed. : 

First Tartar dynasty of the kings of Dehly, consisting of eleven 
kings—seven deposed. 

Second dynasty.—Four kings—all deposed. 

Third dynasty.—Eight kings—three deposed. 

Fourth dynasty.—Seven kings—four deposed. 

Fifth dynasty —Four kings—two deposed. 
r Sixth dynasty (the race of the Great Mogul).—Four kings—one 

eposed. 

Seventh dynasty (Afghans).—Five kings, four deposed. 

Dynasty of the kings of the Deccan, eighteen—six deposed. 

Dynasty of the kings of Beijapoor, five—two deposed. 

Dynasty of the kings of Ahmudnuggur, nine—six deposed. 

Dynasty of the kings of Hyderabad, five—three deposed. 

Dynasty of the kings of Guzerat, fourteen—eight deposed. 

Dynasty of the kings of Malwa, seven—two deposed. 


Dynasty of the kings of Kandeish, thirteen—four deposed. 
VOL. XI, 2B 
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The numerous kings of Bengal, Behar, Joonpoor, Mooltan, 
Sinde, Cashmere, &c. were equally unfortunate. ; 

But it is necessary to give a specimen of the manner in which 
these things were managed in Mahomedan India; and we select 
a chronicle of king Gheias-ood-Deen Shah Bahmuny, whose fatal 
offence was choosing his own commander of the guards. 


‘ This conduct excited the jealousy of Lallcheen, one of the principal 
Toorky slaves of the household, who had not only aspired to the dignity of 
rime minister himself, but desired to obtain the office of Meer Nobut for 
his son Hussan Khan. Disappointed in these views, he evinced his dis- 
coutent, and was reproved by the King, who often observed in his presence, 
that it was highly injudicious to prefer slaves to offices over the heads of 
men of family, many of whom were descendants of the Prophet, and for 
his own part he regretted that he had ever departed in this respect from the 
rule of his ancestors. , 

‘ Lallcheen treasured up these remarks in his mind, and secretly meditated 
revenge, though he did not shew his mortification openly. This chief had 
a daughter of exquisite beauty, as celebrated for her wit, as for her skill in 
music, whom the King was desirous of possessing, and made private over- 
tures to obtain her. Her father, discovering his partiality, invited the 
young King to an entertainment, and the latter hoped that on this occa- 
sion Lallcheen would present his daughter to him. After having enter- 
tained his royal guest with much splendour, and while exhilarated with 
wine, Lallcheen requested the King to command his followers to with- 
draw, making signs from which the former augured favourably. Eager to 
possess the slave’s beautiful daughter, and immersed in the ocean of ex- 
cess, the King imprudently commanded his attendants to quit the room. 
Lallcheen, leaving only one eunuch with wine in the apartment, went in 
the direction of his haram, and shortly after returned with a naked dagger 
in his hand. The King, though much intoxicated, attempted to resist, 
but, unable to walk steadily, he fell, and rolled down a flight of steps, 
when Lallcheen, seizing him by the hair, with the aid of the eunuch, 
threw the King on his back, and pierced out his eyes with the point of his 
dagger. After which, sending for the royal attendants one by one, as if 
by the King’s order, he put them to death as they entered, to the number 
of twenty-four persons, most of whom were men of rank; so that no one 
remained of sufficient power to oppose the murderer’s future designs. 
Lallcheen placed Shums-ood-Deen, the late King’s brother, on the 
throne, and sent the latter into confinement to the fortress of Sagur. This 
event happened on the 17th of Rumzan, in the year,799, after Gheias- 


ood-Deen had reigned only one month and twenty days.’—vol. ii. pp. 
353—355. 


The sequel of the story is not less agreeable. The cousins of 
the deposed monarch, Feroze Khan, and Ahmud Khan, brought 
an army against the murderer and the new king, but were defeated. 
They next attempted to obtain their object by treachery, having 
received assurances of friendship from some officers of the court. 

Feroze Khan, relying on these assurances, sent Meer Feiz Oolla Anjoo 
and Syud Kumal-ood-Deen, with other respectable persons, to the Queen 
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and Lallcheen, representing that fear only had occasioned their rebellion, 
of which they now sincerely repented ; and promising, if the King would 
send them letters of pardon, to repair to court. The Queen-mother and 
Lalicheen, well pleased at these overtures, sent the letter required, replete 
with flattering assurances of forgiveness. 

‘Soon after the arrival of this communication, the two brothers were 
sitting on a terace, and consulting whether or not they might venture to 
go to Koolburga, when a Kashmeerian madman passed by and exclaimed, 
“I am come, O Feroze of happy auspices, to conduct thee to Koolburga, 
and to make thee King.” Regarding this as a happy omen, they pro- 
ceeded immediately to Koolburga; where they received dresses and gifts 
from the King. But Lallcheen and Feroze Khan were, from the first 
moment, suspicious of each other, and continued on their guard. 

‘ About a fortnight after their arrival, on Thursday the 23d of Suffur, 
in the year 800, Feroze Khan came into the durbar, attended by twelve 
silehdars devoted to his interest, and about three hundred of his other 
followers at the same time obtained admittance into the fort, one or two at 
atime. He then sent for his brother Ahmud Khan, upon whose arrival 
he told Lallcheen, that some of their relatives were come from their estate, 
in order to pay their respects to the King, and he requested that orders 
might be given to the porters to admit whomsoever he should send for. 

‘ Feroze Khan taking care to occupy Lallcheen’s attention in conversa- 
tion, his brother went out on pretence of introducing his relatives; but in 
attempting to pass with twelve persons at once he was stopped by the 
guards, and fancying that the plot was discovered, he rgsolved to run all 
hazards, and to attack those on duty. The sentries being overpowered, 
Ahmud Khan rushed into the durbar, where no opposition was made byt 
by Lallcheen’s sons ; the rest of the assembly instantly fled. Shums-ood- 
Deen Shah and his minister hid themselves in a subterraneous apartment; 
and the three hundred adherents of Feroze Khan, as had been precon- 
certed, attacked and put to flight the dependents of Lallcheen in the 
courts of the palace ; so that the plan succeeded according to design. 

‘Feroze Khan having put chains on the King and Lallcheen, confined 
them in the apartment to which they had fled for shelter, while himself, 
accompanied by the nobility, repaired to the hall of audience, and as- 
cended the Tukht-i-Feroza, thus fulfilling the prediction of the Kashmee- 
rian; and having assumed the title of Feroze Shah Roze Afzoon, begirt 
himself with the sword of Alla-ood-Deen Hussun Gungoo. Having now 
established his authority, he deprived the late king of his eyes, and con- 
fined him in the fortress of Bidur. At the same time sending for Gheias- 
ood-Deen from his prison at Sagur, he gave over Lallcheen to his resent- 
ment. That Prince, though quite blind, having ordered Lallcheen to be 
placed before him, slew him with one stroke of his sabre. He then 
entreated Feroze Shah to allow him to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca ; 
which request being acceded to, he sailed from Choul, and arrived in 
safety at the holy city; where he resided till his death, which ocenrred 
many years after. During his lifetime, Feroze made him a liberal allowance 
of five thousand golden ashruffies *, and sent him annually rich clothes. 





* An ashruffy, like the gold mohr of modern times, varied from thirty to 
forty shillings in value. 
2Rn2 
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‘The reign of Shums-ood-Deen only lasted five months and seven days. 
—vol. ii, pp. 359 —362.’ ? 

The observations we have been tempted to make will be rendered 
more striking by the extract, afforded by the following anecdote of 
the personage, with whom Ferishta begins the detailed portion of 
his history. Subooktugeen, a Toorkish slave, was purchased by a 
king of Ghizny, who made him, at first, a private horseman in his 
army. The captive, being of an active disposition, employed him- 
self, when not on duty, in hunting in the forest ; and, one day 
succeeded in capturing a fawn which he found feeding with its 
mother. Riding off with his prize, he looked back accidentally, 
when, seeing the doe following, with demonstrations of alarm and 
affection, the heart of the soldier was melted: he returned the 
fawn to its mother, and as she bounded into the wilderness, he 
saw her after turning back her head to gaze on the generous 
huntsman. That night the Prophet appeared to him in a dream, 
and addressed him in these words: ‘The generosity which you 
have this day shewn to a distressed animal has been appreciated 
by God, and the kingdom of Ghizny is assigned to you in this 
world as your reward; let not thy power undermine thy virtue, but 
thus continue the exercise of benevolence towards mankind.” The 
promotion of the slave took place with singular rapidity after this 
incident, till at length his patron dying, he was acknowledged 
sovereign of Ghizny, and became the parent of a line of kings. 

Subooktugeen was among the earliest of the Mahomedan 


chiefs who came in hostile contact with the Hindoos; and, like a 
true Moslem, the soldier who had taken pity on the fawn at the 
poor doe’s intercession, was deaf to the shrieks of the infidel mothers 
of India. 

In relating the early successes of this monarch, our author allows 
us to = that the despotic courage for which the Rajpoots are 


remarkable at the present day, was generally admitted at that 
period: nearly nine centuries ago. At that time, it also appears, 
the Rajahs were not taken exclusively from the military caste, as 
they ought to have been, according to the laws of Menoo, and the 
assertions of almost all writers on India. As the passage exhibits, 
besides, a curious instance of superstition on the part of the writer, 
we extract it. 


‘ Jeipal, the son of Hutpal, of the Brahmin tribe, reigned at that time 
over the country, extending in length from Surhind to Lumghan, and in 
breadth from the kingdom of Kashmeer to Moultan. He resided in the 
fort of Bitunda for the convenience of taking steps for opposing the 
Mahomedans; and finding, by their reiterated invasions, that he was 
unlikely to enjoy tranquillity at home, he raised a great army, and brought 
together numerous elephants, with a design to attack them in their own 
country. Subooktugeen, receiving intelligence of Jeipal’s intentions, 
marched another force towards India. The two armies coming in sight of 
each other, on the confines of Lumghan, some skirmishes ensued, and 
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Mahmood, the son of Subooktugeen, though then but a boy, gave signal 
proofs of his valour and ccnduct. 

‘ Many days elapsed without the opponents having engaged each other, 
when it was mentioned to Mahmood, that in the camp of Jeipal was a 
spring, into which, if a mixture of ordure should be thrown the sky would 
immediately become overcast, and a dreadful storm of hail and wind 
arise. Mahmood having caused this to be done, the effects became visible; 
for instantly the sky lowered, and thunder, lightning, wind, and hail suc- 
ceeded, turning the day into night, and spreading horror and destruction 
around; insomuch that a great part of the cattle was killed, and some 
thousands of the soldiers of both armies perished. But the troops of 
Ghizny being more hardy than those of Hindoostan, suffered less than 
their enemies. Jeipal in the morning found his army so dispersed and 
dejected from the effects of the storm, that, fearing Subooktugeen would 
take advantage of his condition to attack him, he made overtures for 
peace, in which he offered to pay to the king of Ghizny a certain tribute, 
and to propitiate him with presents of elephants and gold. 

‘Subooktugeen was disposed to accede to these proposals, but his son 
Mahmood prevailed with his father to reject them. Jeipal now sent other 
ambassadors to explain to Subooktugeen the customs of the Indian 
soldiers, particularly the rajpoots, ‘* who, if driven to desperation,” said he, 
‘‘murder their wives and children, set fire to their houses and property, 
let loose their hair, and rushing on the enemy, are heedless of death, in 
order to obtain revenge. 

' *Subooktugeen, convinced of the truth of Jeipal’s statement, con- 
sented to terms.’—vol. i. pp. 15—-17. 


Mahmood, the son of Subooktugeen, was one of the greatest 
of the Mussulman princes of that early period. A gallant stand 
was made against his progress by the Hindoos; and its failure 
illustrates, very forcibly, the remark of the judicious Arrian on 
the invasion of Alexander, that its success should be attributed 
to the divisions among the native princes. The Rajah of Lahore, 
assisted by some other chiefs, advanced to meet the Sultan 
Mahmood; and such was the mutual dread inspired by the 
appearance of the two armies, that they lay encamped, within 
sight of each other during forty days, before coming to action. 
The utmost enthusiasm pervaded the Hindoo army, which in- 
creased daily in numbers; and the flame of patriotism soon reached 
the interior of their distant homes, where their women—whom it 
has been so much the fashion to represent as burning exclusively 
with more unholy fires—sold their jewels, and melted down their 
golden ornaments to furnish the sinews of the war of liberty. The 
battle which ensued was short but sanguinary. The natives 
rushed upon their opponents with such impetuosity that five thou- 
sand Mahomedans were hewn down in a few minutes. The 
latter, however, rallied, and the elephant on which the Hindoo 
general rode, becoming unruly from the effects of the naptha balls, 
turned and fled, which was the signal for a general route. In some 
copies, Colonel Briggs remarks, the word guns is written for 
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naptha balls; but this was probably a mistake of the transcribers; 
the date of the battle being only 1008. At every step of the 
victorious Mahomed, after this success, immense treasures of gold 
and jewels fell into his hands. At length, having destroyed the 
fort of Munj, he in vain offered battle to the terrified nations, and 
returned, loaded with spoil, to Ghizny. The fort we have men- 
tioned was defended by Rajpoots, who, perceiving after they had 
held out for 25 days, that the place was no longer tenable, rushed 
madly through the breaches upon the swords of the enemy, or 
threw themselves headlong from the walls, or burned themselves 
in their houses with their wives and children—so that the Ma- 
homedans on entering the fort had not the satisfaction of com- 
mitting a single butchery. 

The next affair of importance which we find Mahmood engaged 
in, is the siege of Somnat, the site of a celebrated Hindoo temple. 
This place was defended with the most obstinate bravery, but was 
at length carried by storm, in a fit of religious enthusiasm, the 
Mahomedan king having thrown himself from his horse in the 


midst of the engagement, and implored aloud the assistance of 
God. 


‘ Having now placed guards round the walls and at the gates, Mahmood 
entered Somnat accompanied by his sons and a few of his nobles and 
principal attendants. On approaching the temple, he saw a superb edifice 
built of hewn stone. Its lofty roof was supported by fifty-six pillars 


curiously carved and set with precious stones. In the centre of the hall 
was Somnat, a stone idol, five yards in height, two of which were sunk 
in the ground. The King, approaching the image, raised his mace and 
struck off its nose. He ordered two pieces of the idol to be broken off 
and sent to Ghizny, that one might be thrown at the threshold of the 
public mosque, and the other at the court door of hisown palace. These 
identical fragments are to this day (now 600 years ago) to be seen at 
Ghizny. Two more fragments were reserved to be sent to Mecca and 
Medina. It is a well authenticated fact, that when Mahmood was thus 
employed in destroying this idol, a crowd of Bramins petitioned his at- 
tendants, and offered a quantity of gold if the King would desist from 
further mutilation. His officers endeavoured to persuade him to accept of 
the money; for they said that breaking one idol would not do away with 
idolatry altogether; that, therefore, it could serve no purpose to destroy 
the image entirely ; but that such a sum of money given in charity among 
true believers would be a meritorious act. The King acknowledged there 
might he reason in what they said, but replied, that if he should consent — 
to such a measure, his name would be handed down to posterity as 
** Mahmood the idol-seller,” whereas he was desirous of being known as 
‘* Mahmood the “ destroyer :” he therefore directed the troops to proceed 
in their work. The next blow broke open the belly of Somnat, which was 
hollow, and discovered a quantity of diamonds, rubies, and pearls, of 
much greater value than the amount which the Bramins had offered. 
‘Among the spoils of the temple was a chain of gold, weighing 200 
muns, which hung from the top of the building by a ring ; it supported a 
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great bell, which called the people to worship. Besides 2000 Bramins, 
who officiated as priests, there belonged to the temple 500 dancing women, 
300 musicians, and 300 barbers to shave the devotees before being 
admitted to the sanctum ; and it was even usual for the princes of Hin- 
doostan sometimes to devote their daughters to the service of the temple. 
The King of Ghizny found in this temple a greater quantity of jewels 
and gold than it is thought any royal treasury ever contained before. Ino 
the Zein-ool- Maasir it is related that there were no lights in the temple, 
except one pendent lamp, which being reflected from the jewels, spread 
a bright gleam over the whole edifice. Besides the great idol above men- 
tioned, there were in the temple some thousands of small images, wrought 
in gold and silver, of various shapes and dimensions. 

‘Mahmood saw a small black idol under an arch, which to all appear- 
ance was suspended in the air without support. The King, amazed at 
this phenomenon, consulted the philosophers of his court, who told him 
that they believed the image to be iron, and the stone of the arch magnetic. 
The King observed, that he thought the equilibrium of weight and attrac- 
tion could not be so exactly found. He, however, by way of experiment, 
ordered a stone to be struck out of the arch, which was no sooner done, 
than the idol fell to the ground: the stone therefore was pronounced to be 
a maguet.’—vol. i. pp. 71—74, 80—81, 


A heavy charge of avarice is brought against this  syanasiticeey 
with some reason, if we may judge by his actions. Hearing that 


a certain citizen possessed immense wealth, he sent for the man, 
and reproached him with being an idolater and an apostate. The 
citizen replied, “ O King, I am no idolater nor apostate, but I am 


ossessed of wealth; take it, therefore, but do me not a double in- 
justice, by robbing me at once of my mouey and my good name.” 

he King, says Ferishta, having confiscated his whole property, 
gave him a certificate under the royal seal, of the purity of his 
religious tenets. The following is an anecdote of his justice, 


. ‘A petitioner-one day complained, that owing to his having a handsome 
wife, the King’s nephew had conceived a passion for her, and came to his 
house every night with armed attendants, and beat him and turned him into 
the street, till he gratified his adulterous passion; that he had frequently 
complained to those who ought to have done him justice, but that the 
rank of the adulterer had hitherto protected him. 

‘The King, on hearing this, shed tears of indignation, and reproved 
the poor man for not making his complaint sooner. The man replied, he 
often attempted, but could not gain admittance. He was then commanded 
to return to his house, and to give the King notice the first time his nephew 
was guilty of the like violence, charging those who were present, on pain 
of ‘death, to let nothing of this subject transpire, at the same time order- 
ing the poor man to be admitted at any hour. Accordingly the poor 
man retarned to his house. 

‘ On the third night, the King’s nephew as usual came, and having 
whipped the husband severely, turned him into the street. The poor man 
hastened to the King, but the captains of the guards refused him admit- 
tance, saying, that his Majesty was in the seraglio. The man imme- 
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diately vociferated loudly, so that the porter, fearing the court might be 
disturbed, and the noise reach the King, was under the necessity of con- 
ducting him to the officers of the bed chamber, who immediately ac- 
quainted Mahmood. 

‘ The King, instantly arose, and wrapping himself in a loose cloak, fol- 
jJowed the man to his house. He found his nephew and the man’s wife 
sleeping together in one bed, with a candle standing on the carpet near 
them. Mahmood, extinguishing the candle, drew his sword, and severed 
his nephew's head from his body. Then commanding the man to bring 
a light, he called for water, and having taken a deep draught, he told 
him he might now go and sleep with safety, if he could trust his own wife. 

‘The poor man fell at the King’s feet in gratitude, but begged him to 
say, why he put out the candle, and afterwards called so eagerly for water 
- todrink? The King replied, he put out the candle that pity might not 

arrest his hand in the execution of his duty, for that he tenderly loved the 
youth; and moreover, said, he had made a vow to God, wheu he first 
heard the complaint, that he would neither eat nor drink till he had 
brought the criminal to justice, which was the cause of his intense thirst. 
Let it not be concealed from my learned readers, that although we have 
many well authenticated stories of the inflexible justice of some virtuous 


monarchs, we have no other instance of this nature. God only knows 
the hearts of his people.’—vol. i. pp. 86, 87. 


A few days before his death, Mahmood ordered his gold and caskets 
of precious stones to be brought into his presence, and having gazed 
upon them for the last time, wept—not for the blood with which 
they had been bought, but because now they were to be for ever 
lost to his eyes. The next day he reviewed his army, his elephants, 
camels, horses, and chariots—feasted his eyes for a season’on the 
remembrance of his glory—and then, bursting again mto tears, 
retired into his palace to die. 

In the first Tartar dynasty of the princes of Dehly, we find the 
singular phenomenon of a female assuming the reins of government. 
The Sultana Ruzeen Beegum was a woman of no ordinary charac- 
ter. Sagacious, just, and intrepid, she steered, with an untroubled 
brain, in the midst of the breakers which had overwhelmed her 
family ; administering the laws of the kingdom with strict impar- 
tiality, and confounding her enemies, either by politic manceuvres, 
or the force of her arms. “ She was possessed,” says Ferishta, “ of 
every good quality which usually adorns the ablest princes; and 
those who scrutinize her actions most severely, will find in her 
no fault—but that she was a woman!” Alas! she was, indeed, a 
woman, and her crime was a woman’s crime: she loved, “not 
wisely, but too well.” The object of this fatal attachment was an 
Abyssinian slave, whom she elevated to the rank of Chief of the 
Nobles. This conduct disgusted the wild leaders around her: the 
rebelled, and after many changes of fortune, the favourite fell in 


battle, and his royal mistress ended her days in a dungeon, by the 
bowstring or the dagger. 
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Keikobad, with whom this dynasty ended, was a weak and lux- 
urious Prince, governed by favourites, and abandoned to his plea- 
sures. We insert the closing part of his reign, as affording some 
striking touches of manners :— 


‘Kurra Khan, the Emperor’s father, who had hitherto contented him- 
self with the kingdom of Bengal, having heard of the state of affairs at 
Dehly, wrote to his son, warning him of his danger, and advising him how 
to act. But his admonition was of no avail; and Kurra Khan, seeing not 
only that his advice was neglected, but conceiving that matters must soon 
be brought to a crisis, collected his army, and marched towards Debly, 
about two years after the death of his father, the late King. Keikobad, 
hearing that his father had advanced as far as Behar, marched to 
him, and encamped his army upon the banks of the Gagra. Kurra Khan 
lay upon the Surjoo; and both armies remained some days in hourly 
expectation of an action. The old'man, finding himself much inferior in 
power to his son, began to despair of reducing him by force, and accord- 
ingly opened a negotiation. 

‘ The young Prince assumed a haughty tone; and, by the advice of his 
minister, prepared for battle. At this moment, a letter was brought to the 
King from his father, written in his own hand, couched in the most tender 
and affectionate terms; begging he might be blessed with one sight of his 
son before matters were carried to extremities. ‘This letter awakened the 
dormant feelings of his nature, and he gave orders to prepare his retinue, 
that he might visit his father. The favourite attempted in vain to prevent 
the interview ; but finding the Prince resolute, he prevailed on him to 
insist, as King of Dehly, on the first visit; hoping, by this means, to break 
off the conference. His design, however, did not succeed; for Kurra 
Khan, determining not to be overreached by this device, consented to pay 
his son the first visit, and ordering the astrologers to determine on a lucky 
hour, he crossed the river, and proceeded towards his son’s camp. 

*‘ Keikobad, having prepared every thing for his father’s reception in the 
most pompous and ceremonious manner, ascended his throne, and gave 
directions that his father, on his approach, should kiss the ground three 
times. The old man, accordingly, on reaching the outer tents, was ordered 
to dismount ; and when he came in sight of the throne, was commanded to 
pay his obeisance in three different places as he advanced, the officer of 
the gold stick crying out, according to custom, ‘‘ Kurra Khan comes ta 
humble himself before the King of the universe.” 

‘Kurra Khan was so vexed at this indignity, that he burst into tears; 
which being observed by his son, he could no longer support the scene, 
but leaping from his throne, fell on his face at his father’s feet, imploring 
his forgiveness and blessing. Kurra Khan raised him in his arms, em- 
braced him, and for some time clung to his neck, weeping aloud. ‘The 
whole scene was so affecting, that almost all the court began to wipe the 
tears from their eyes, ’ 

‘ The first transports of joy being over, the young King caused his father 
to ascend the throne, and paying him his respects, took his seat on his 
right hand. He then ordered a salver full of gold coin to be waved three 
times over his father’s head, and distributed it among his retainers; after 
which the nobles of the court were also required to make presents. This 
meeting being over, and Kurra Khan having returned to his camp, a 
friendly intercourse was maintained between the two princes for twenty 
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days; during which the father and son alternately visited each other, and 
the time was given up to festivity and joy. The only terms which were 
settled between the two kings were, that each should retain his former 
dominions, to which they both prepared to return. Before they sepa- 
rated, however, Kurra Khan called his son, the minister, and his deputy, 
into a private apartment, and gave them advice as to their future conduct 
in the government. Having then embraced Keikobad, he whispered in his 
ear, to rid himself of Nizam-ood Deen as soon as possible; after which they 
parted in tears, and returned to their respective capitals. Kurra Khan 
was much affected, and told his friends, on his return to his own camp, 
that he had parted with his son for ever, for he was still apprehensive of 
the minister, and of the wayward disposition of the young King.’—vol. i, 
pp. 276 —279. 


In some time after his return to Dehly, Keikobad exhibited in 
his conduct the impression which the interview with his father had 
made upon him. 


‘But it was not the interest of Nizam-ood Deen that he should reform 
his habits. The minister, therefore, soon led him back to his pleasures ; 
and for this purpose collected a number of beautiful women, graceful dan- 
cers, and good singers, from all parts of the kingdom, whom he occasion- 
ally introduced as if by accident. One day, while the King was riding 
out, he was accosted by a beautiful female mounted ou a fine Arabian 
horse, with a tiara of jewels upon her head. A thin white robe, spangled 
with golden flowers, flowed loosely over her rounded shoulders, and a spark- 
ling girdle of gems encircled her slender waist. This fair creature, throw- 
ing herself, as if by accident, in the King’s way, displayed a thousand 
charms, while, at the same time, she sang a love song. Then, suddenly 
stopping short, she begged pardon for her intrusion, and would not, with- 
out much entreaty, proceed. The King was struck with her beauty, and 
immediately dismounting, ordered his tents to be pitched, and devoted that 
evening to her society. This female was as remarkable for her talent as 
for her beauty. While she was dancing, the King broke into rapture, and 
frequently repeated some verses alluding to her charms. She answered 
every time extempore, in the same measure, and with so much wit and 
elegance, that the whole court was astonished.’—vol. i. pp. 279, 280. 


The Ring could not withstand the seductions of this syren, and 
he was awakened from the intoxication of sensual enjoyment, only 
by the failure of his constitution. Too late he resolved to get rid 
of his minister, for the party formed against him was now irresist- 
ible. Even the evident approach of death, from disease and intem- 

erance, was no defence against assassination. T he ruffians hired 

y his enemies found him lying on his bed in a dying state, de- 
serted by his attendants: they beat out his brains with bludgeons, 


and roiling him up in the bed-clothes, threw him out of the window 
into the river. 


The second dynasty was commenced in the person of Julal-ood- 


Deen Feroze Khiljy, a Prince whose extraordinary fault was cle- 
mency. Being seventy years of age when he usurped the throne, 
by means of two royal murders, he resolved to wash his hands from 
blood, and devote the few remaining years of his life to acts of 
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benevolence, and the enjoyment of his good fortune. His tarbu- 
lent nobles, however, tried his patience severely, by their frequent 
rebellions ; and at length his vengeance fell upon one individual, 
who is too extraordinary a character to be passed over in silence. 


‘ The execution of the Dervish Siddy Mowla is one of the most remark - 
able events in this reign. This event has been thus transmitted to us 
through the histories of Zeea Burny and Sudr Jehan, of Guzerat. 

‘ Mullik Fukhr-ood-Deen Kotwal, of Dehly, died about thistime. His 
death reduced to poverty many of the ancient families of the time of Ghei- 
as-ood-Deen Bulbun, which he had long supported at his own private 
expense. Among others, were 12,000 readers of the Koran, and some 
thousand domestic dependents. All these looked to Siddy Mowla for their 
maintenance. According to Sheikh Ein-ood-Deen Aeejapoory, this holy 
man, in the character of a religious mendicant, had travelled from Joorjan, 
in Persia, to the west, where he visited various countries, and had kept 
company with men famous for piety and learning. He then returned, and 
eventually came to Hindoostan to visit Sheikh Fureed-ood-Deen, Shukr- 
Gunj, with whom he resided for some time. In the reign of Gheias-ood- 
Deen Bulbun, having an inclination to see Dehly, he took leave of his 
friend, who strenuously advised him to cultivate no intimacy with the great 
men of the court, telling him, such connection would, in the end, prove 
fatal to him. 

‘Siddy Mowla arrived at Dehly, and instituted an academy, and a 
house of entertainment for travellers, fakeers, and the poor of all denomi- 
nations, turning none away from his door. Though very religious, and 
brought up in the Mahomedan faith, yet he adopted some particular doc- 
trines of his own, which caused him to neglect attendance at public wor- 
ship. He kept no women, nor slaves, and lived upon rice only; yet his 
expences, in charity, were so great, that, as he never accepted of any pre- 
sents, men were astonished whence his finances were supplied, and actually 
believed that he understood the science of alchemy. After the death of 
Gheias-ood-Deen Bulbun, he became still more extravagant, not only 
bestowing larger sums in charity, but expending more profusely in’ his 
entertainments, which were now frequented by all the great men of the 
city. He made nothing of bestowing 2000 or 3000 pieces of gold to 
relieve the wants of any noble family in distress, In short, he displayed 
more magnificence in his feasts than the princes themselves. Some idea 
may be formed of his charities when we find it asserted, that he expended 
daily, upon the poor, about 1000 maunds of flour, 500 maunds of meat, 
200 maunds of sugar, besides rice, oil, butter, and other necessaries in 
proportion. The populace usually crowded his gates daily in such num- 
bers, that it was scarcely possible to pass; besides which, the King’s sons, 
and other princes of the court, resorted to him with their retinues, and 
spent whole days and nights either in festivity or in philosophical conver- 
sation. To these expences (after the death of Fukhr-ood-Deen Kotwal) 
the Dervish Siddy Mowla added the maintenance of the numerous depend- 
ents of the Kotwal. At this time, also, Kazy Julal-ood-Deen Kashany, a 
man of intriguing disposition, having obtained the entire confidence of Siddy 
Mowla, began to inspire the philosopher with views of ambition. He told 
him, that the people looked on him as sent from God to deliver the king- 
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dom from the tyranny and oppression of the Khilijes, and to bless Hin- 
doostan with a wise and just government. 

‘Siddy Mowla suffered himself to be deluded, and privately began to 
bestow titles and offices upon his disciples, and to assume a tone and man- 
ner sufficiently indicative of his design on the throne. He engaged Meer 
Mohsun Kotwal and Nutty Pyhlwan, two of his followers, to join in the 
King’s retinue on Friday, as he went to the public mosque, and to assassi- 
nate him; while he himself prepared about 10,000 of his adherents to 
support his usurpation. One of his followers, however, dissatisfied with the 
part assigned to him in the approaching revolution, went privately to the 
King, and disclosed the plot. 

The King caused both Siddy Mowlaand Kazy Julal-ood-Deen Kashany 
to be apprehended, and brought before him for examination. They per- 
sisted in their innocence, and as no other witness appeared against them, 
the accusation was rendered doubtful. The King, therefore, caused a fire 
to be prepared in the plain of Bahadurpoor, in order that they might be 
submitted to the fiery ordeal, to purge themselves of their guilt; and 
having left the city to see the ceremony, he ordered a circle to be railed off 
round the pile.’—vol. i. pp. 296—299. 


Having said their prayers, the accused were just about to plunge 
into the flames, when the King turning to his ministers, inquired, 
whether it was lawful to try Mussulmen by the fiery ordeal? The 
custom being pronounced heathenish, the ceremony was stopped 
short. 


‘The king now directed Kazy Julal-ood-Deen Kashany to be sent pri- 


soner to Budaoon, and Siddy Mowla to be confined in a vault under the 
palace, and two other men, who had engaged to perpetrate the king’s 
assassination, to be publicly executed. At the same time, he banished 
a number of those who were suspected of being accessaries. While the 
police were carrying Siddy Mowla through the court to his prison, the 

ing pointed him out to some Kalendars who stood near the throne, and 
said, ‘“‘ behold the man who was projecting such an evil against us. [ 
leave him to be judged by you, according to his deserts.” At these 
words, a Kalendar, whose name was Sunjurry, started forth, and running 
towards the prisoner, began to cut him with a razor. 

‘Siddy Mowla, without offering him resistance, entreated him to be 
more expeditious in sending him to God. He then addressed himself to 
the king, who was looking over the balcony, and said, ‘ I am rejoiced 
that you have thought of putting a period to my life at once; yet it is 
sinful to distress the pious and the innocent; and be assured that m 
curse will lie heavy upon you and your unfortunate posterity.” The king, 
hearing these words, became pensive and perplexed. His son, the 
Prince Arkully Khan, who hated Siddy Mowla for the great intimacy which 
existed between him and his elder brother, Khan Khanan, seeing the 
emperor’s irresolution, beckoned to an elephant rider, who was in the 
court ready mounted, to advance, and tread Siddy Mowla to death. 
Zea Burny, the author of the history of Julal-ood-Deen Feroze, informs 
us that he himself was then in Dehly, and that immediately after the death 
of Siddy Mowla, a black whirlwind arose, which, for the space of half 
an hour, changed day into night, and drove the people in the streets 
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against one another, so that they could scarce grope their way to their 
own habitations. 

‘ The same author relates, that no rain fell in these provinces during 
that year, A. H. 690; and a famine ensued, by which thousands of Hin- 
doos daily died in the streets and high ways, while whole families drowned 
themselves in the river.’ 


Being less resolute in another instance, this most clement Prince 
had his head taken off by his nephew, Alla-ood-Deen, who then 
quietly ascended the musnud. The new King had not enjoyed his 


dignity long, till some very extraordinary crotchets began to dis- 
turb his brain. 


‘In the third year of the reign of Alla-ood-Deen, when prosperity 
shone upon his arms, he began to form some extraordinary projects. One 
of these was the establishment of a new religion, that like Mahomed he 
might be held in veneration by posterity. He often consulted with his 
brother Aluf Khan, Noosrut Khan his Vizier, and Rookn Khan, on this 
project, while engaged in their cups. His other design was equally 
absurd. He proposed to leave a viceroy in India, and like Alexander the 
Great, to undertake the conquest of the world. In consequence of this 
latter project, he assumed the title of “‘ Alexander the Second,” which was 
struck upon the currency of the empire. Notwithstanding these high 
notions, Alla-ood-Deen was so illiterate, that he was ignorant of the com- 
mon acquirements of reading and writing; but he was so obstinate and 
self-willed in the ridiculous ideas which he formed, that men of learning; 
who disdained to prostitute their judgment, avoided the court, or stood 
silent in his presence. There were not, however, wanting sycophants, who, 
though they knew better, extolled all his sentiments to the skies, and 
seemed to foster their own imaginations with his crude projects. 

* Alla-ool-Moolk, the kotwal of the city, an old man, and so fat that he 
was unable to attend the court oftener than once a month, being one day 
sent for by the king to be consulted regarding his religious project, deter- 
mined (however fatal the consequences) to reject every measure proposed’ 
in opposition to the doctrine of the Mahomedan faith, and to make a 
sacrifice of his few remaining years rather than encourage the king’s 
design. With this firm resolve he attended at court, and found the king 
drinking with a number of his principal chiefs, Alla-ood-Deen aa to 
converse with Mulik Alla-ool-Moolk on his favourite subject; but the old 
man told him he had something to say to him in private, and would be glad 
if he would order the wine and the company away.’—vol. i. pp. 333, 334, 


The old Kotwal had the intrepidity to give the King some good 
advice ; and instead of losing his head, received in return a robe of 
honour, 10,000 rupees, two horses richly caparisoned, and two vil- 
lages. 

The following adventure of a Hindoo heroine, whom this monarch 


designed to honour, would form an admirable incident in a 
romance :— 


‘ Alla-ood-Deen, having received an extravagant account of the beauty 
and accomplishments of one of the Rhaja’s daughters, told him, that if he 
would deliver her over to him, he should be released. The Rhaja, who 
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was very ill treated during his confinement, consented, and sent for his 
daughter, with a manifest design to prostitute her to the king. The 
Rhaja’s family, however, hearing of this dishonourable proposal, concerted 
measures for poisoning the Princess, to save the reputation of the housa, 
But the Rhaja’s daugliter contrived a stratagem by which she proposed to 
procure her father’s release, and preserve her own honour. She accord- 
ingly wrote to her father, to let it be known that she was coming with all 
her attendants, and would be at Dehly on a certain day, ay gga him 
with the part she intended to act. Her contrivance was this. Having 
selected a number of the dependents of the family, who, in complete 
armour, concealed themselves in litters (such as are used by women), she 
roceeded with such a retinue of horse and foot, as is customary to guard 
ies of rank. ‘Through her father’s means, she received the king’s pass- 
port, and the cavalcade proceeding by slow marches to Dehly, was ad- 
mitted without interruption. It was night when the party arrived, and, 
by the king’s especial permission, the litters were allowed to be carried into 
the prison, the attendants having taken their stations without. No sooner 
were they within the walls, than the armed men leaping out of the litters, 
put the king’s guards to the sword, and carried off the Rhaja. Horses 
being already prepared for his flight, he mounted one, and rushing with 
his attendants through the city, before opposition could be made, fled to 
his own country among the hills, where his family were concealed. ‘Thus, 
by the exertions of his ingenious daughter, the Rhaja effected his escape, 
and from that day continued to ravage the country, then in possession of 
the Mahomedans. At length, finding it of no use to retain Chittoor, the 
king ordered the Prince Khizr Khan to evacuate it, and to make it over to 
the nephew of the Rhaja. This Hindoo prince, in a short time, restored 
the principality to its former condition, and retained the tract of Chittoor 
as tributary to Alla-ood-Deen during the rest of this reign. He sent 
annually large sums of money, besides valuable presents, and always 
joined the imperial standard in the field with 5000 horse and 10,000 foot.’ 
—vol. i. 362, 363. 


The succeeding dynasty produced a more determined man of 
projects than Alla-ood-Deen. 


‘Having heard of the great wealth of China, Mahomed Toghluk con- 
ceived the idea of subduing that empire ; but, in order to accomplish his 
design, it was found necessary first to conquer the country of Hemachul, 
which lies between the borders of China and India. Accordingly, in the 
year 738, he ordered 100,000 horse, under the command of his sister’s 
son, Khoosrow Mullik, to subdue this mountainous region, and to 
establish garrisons as far as the frontiers of China. When this should be 
effected, he proposed to advance in person with his whole army to invade 
that empire. The nobles and counsellors of state in vain assured him, 
that the troops of India never yet could, and never would advance a step 
within the limits of China, and that the whole scheme was visionary. The 
King insisted on making the experiment, and the army was accordingly 
put in motion. Having entered the mountains, small forts were built on 
the road, to secure a communication ; and proceeding in this manner, the 
troops reached the Chinese boundary, where a numerous army appeared to 
oppose them. The’ numbers of the’ Indians were by this time greatly 
diminished, and bemg much inferior to the enemy, they were struck with 
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dismay ; which was only increased, when they considered their distance 
from home, the rugged country they had passed, the approach of the 
rainy season, and the scarcity of provisions, which now began to be 
severely felt. With these feelings, they commenced their retreat towards 
the foot of the range of hills, where the mountaineers, rushing down upon 
them, plundered their baggage, and the Chinese army also followed them 
closely. In this distressing situation the Indian army remained for seven 
days, suffering the extreme of famine. At length, the rain began to fall 
in torrents; the cavalry were up to the bellies of their horses in water. 
The waters obliged the Chinese to remove their camp toa greater distance, 
and gave to Khoosrow Mullik some hopes of effecting his retreat; but be 
found the low country completely inundated, and the mountains covered 
with impervious woods. The misfortunes of the army seemed to be at a 
crisis; no passage temained to them for retreat, but that by which they 
entered the hills, which was occupied by the mountaineers; so that in the 
short space of fifteen days the indian army fell a prey to famine, and 
became the victims of the king’s ambition. Searcely a man returned to 
relate the particulars, excepting those who were left behind in the garri- 
sons; and the few of those troops who evaded the enemy did not escape 
the more fatal vengeance of their King, who ordered them to be put to 
death on their return to Dehly.’—pp. 416—418. 


The invasion of Tamerlane took place between this and the fol- 
lowing dynasty. This colossal villain is better known to our read- 
ers than the comparatively obscure personages whose names we 
have already mentioned; but it may be interesting to have an ac- 
count of his seizure of the throne of Dehly, in the words of Ferishta. 


‘Teimoor continued his rout to Bhutnere, crossing the river at Ajood- 
hun, and encamped at Chaliskole, from which place, in one day, he marched 
with his cavalry, fifty coss to Bhutnere. Upon his arrival, the people of 
Depalpoor and other adjacent places crowded into the town in such nuni- 
bers, that half of them were driven out, and obliged to take shelter under 
the walls. They were then attacked on the day of Teimoor’s arrival, and 
some thousands of them were slain. Row Khiljy, the governor of the place, 
seeing the enemy so few in number, drew out the garrison, and formed 
without the town in order of battle. The Moguls, however, upon the first 
onset, drove them back, while Teimoor, in person, pressed so hard upon the 
rear of the fugitives, that he got possession of the gates, before they could 
be shut. He then drove the enemy from street to street, and thus became 
in a few hours, master of the whole of the town, except the citadel; to 
reduce which, he ordered it to be undermined. 

‘ The garrison now proposed to capitulate; and the governor having had 
an interview with Teimoor, presented him with 300 Arabian horses, and 
with many of the curiosities of Hindoostan. Teimoor, in return, presented 
him with a dress of honour, and sent Sooliman Shah and Ameer Alla-dad 
to take possession of the gates, commanding them to slay all those who 
had taken refuge in the place, and who had been before active against his 
grandson, Mirza Peer Mahomed. ‘The rest of the prisoners, after being 
plundered, were ordered to be dismissed. In consequence of this order, 
500 persons, in a few minutes, were put to death by the Moguls. Both the 
Mahomedans and Hindoos, who remained within the fort, struck with 
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horror, and dreading a similar fate, set fire to the place in despair, killed 
their wives and children; and sought nothing but revenge and death. The 
scene was awful; and the unfortunate inhabitants, in the end, were cut off 
to a man, though not before some thousands of the Moguls had fallen by 
their hands. This conduct so much exasperated Teimoor (the firebrand 
of the universe), that he caused every soul in Bhutnere to be massacred, 
and the city to be reduced to ashes. 

‘ Teimoor then marched to Soorsutty, and put the inhabitants of that 
place also to the sword, giving the town up to pillage. Advancing to 
Futtehabad, he continued his ravages through that district, and the adja- 
cent towns of Rajpoor, Ahroony, and Toohana. From thence he detached 
Hukeem Eraky towards Sumana, with 5000 horse, while he himself 
scoured the country, and cut off a body of Jutts, who had lived for some 
years by plunder. His army, in the mean time, being now divided under 
different chiefs, carried fireand sword through the provinces of Mooltan 
and Lahore ; but when they advanced near the capital, he ordered a general 
rendezvous at Keithul, within ten miles of Sumana. 

‘Here Teimoor joined his army, and having regulated the order of his 
march, advanced towards Dehly. When he reached Paniput, he directed 
his soldiers to put on their armour; and that he might be the better sup- 
plied with forage, crossed the Jumna, into the Dooab, and took the fort 
of Lony by assault, putting the garrivon to the sword. The Mogul army 
continued its route along the river, and encamped opposite to the city of 
Dehly, posting guards at the fords leading into the Dooab from the capital. 
Teimoor then detached Sooliman Khan and Jehan Khan to scour the 
country to the south and south-east of the city, whilst he himself, on the 
day of his arrival, with 700 horse only, crossed the river to reconnoitre 
Dehly. The king of Dehly, and his minister, Mullo Yekbal Khan, seeing 
so few troops in the retinue of Teimoor, sailed out with 5000 horse and 
foot, and 27 elephants. A skirmish took place, in which the Dehly troops 
were repulsed ; and Malimood Seif Beg, a Dehly officer of rank who led 
the attack, was taken prisoner. Teimoor ordered him to be instantly 
beheaded; and after having made the observations which he wished, re- 
pene the river, and joined his army. On the next morning, he moved 

is position more to the eastward. On this occasion it was reported to 
him, that there were above 100,000 prisoners in his camp, who had been 
taken since he crossed the Indus; and that they had on the day before 
expressed great joy when they saw him» attacked, which rendered it 
extremely probable, that on a day of battle they would join their country- 
men against him. Teimoor having ascertained that most of them were 
idolaters, gave orders to put all above the age of fifteen to the sword; so 


that upon that day nearly 100,000 men were massacred in cold blood.’ — 
pp. 488—491. 


Pursuing his success, Tamarlane forded the Indus, and encamped 
on the plain of Ferozabad, one of the suburbs of Dehly. 


‘Though the astrologers pronounced the seventh an unlucky day, Tei- 
moor marched out of his lines, and drew up his army in order of battle. 
Mahmood Toghluk, and Mullo Yekbal Khan, with the Dehly troops, and 
120 elepL.ants, covered with armour, marched forth to oppose the Moguls. 
But at the first charge, most of the elephants’ drivers were dismounted; 
and these unwieldy animals, deprived of their guides, fled to the rear, and 
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communicated confusion to their own ranks. The veteran troops of 
Teimoor, who had already conquered half the world, availed themselves of 
this advantage, and the Indians were, io a short time, totally routed, with- 
out making one brave effort to save their country, their lives, or their 
property. The conqueror pursued them with great slaughter to the very 

of Dehly, near to which he fixed his head quarters. The consterna- 
tion of the fugitives was so great, that not trusting to their walls, Mahmood 
Toghlok and his minister deserted the capital during the night, the former 
flying to Guzerat, the latter taking the route of Birun. Teimoor, gaining 
intelligence of their escape, detached parties after them; one of which came 
up with Mulloo Yekbal Khan, killed a great number of his retinue, and 
took. his two infant sons, (Seif-ood-Deen and Khoodadad) prisoners. 
Teimoor received. the submission of all the chief men of the city, who 
crowded to his camp, and were promised protection, on condition of pay- 
inga contribution. On the Friday following, Teimoor caused himself to 
be proclaimed Emperor, and the usual titles to be read in his name in all 
the mosques. 

‘On the 16th of the same month, having placed guards at the gates, he 
appointed the chiefs and magistrates of the city to regulate the contribu- 
tion, according to the wealth and rank of the inhabitants. Information 
was in the mean time brought that several nobles, and some rich mer- 
chants, had shut themselves up in their houses, with their dependents, and 
refused to pay their share of the ransom. This induced Teimoor to send 
troops into the city, at the instance of the magistrates, to enforce their 
authority; a step eventually productive of the most fatal consequences. 
The arrival of the Mogul soldiers created confusion ; plundering ensued, 
which could not be restrained by the officers, and they durst not acquaint 
Teimoor with the state of affairs. 

‘ Teimoor, according to his custom. after success, was then busy in his 
camp celebrating a grand festival on account of his victory, so that it was 
five days before he received any intelligence of the proceedings in the 
town. The first intimation he obtained was from the city being in flames; 
for the Hindoos, according to custom, seeing their females disgraced, 
and their wealth seized by the soldiery, shut the gates, set fire to their 
houses, murdered their wives and children, and rushed out on their 
enemies. This led to a general massacre, some streets were rendered im- 
passable, by the heaps of dead; and the gates being forced, the whole 
Mogul army gained admittance, and a scene of horror ensued easier to 
be imagined than described. The desperate courage of the Dehlyans was 
at length cooled in their own blood, and throwing down their weapons, 
they at last submitted themselves like sheep to slaughter; in some 
instances, permitting one man to drive a hundred of them prisoners, before 
him. The city yielded an enormous booty. The historians have gone 
into some details of the amount of the silver, the gold, and the jewels, 
captured on this occasion, particularly rubies and diamonds; but their 
account so far exceeds all belief, that ] have refrained from mentioning it. 
Nizam-ood-Deen Ahmud, however, relates these circumstances differently 
in his history. He states, that the persons appointed to realise the contri- 
bution on the part of Teimoor having used great violence, by torture and 
other means, to obtain money, the citizen§ rose and killed some of the 
Moguls. This being reported to Teimoor, he ordered.a general pillage, 
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This is the first instance on record of the Moguls having plundered Dehly. 
—vol.i, pp. 488—494. 


This remarkable miscreant, having satiated his rapacity and 
blood-thirstyness, soon after abandoned his conquests, vanishing 
from the scene as suddenly as he had entered. 

A chasm in the history of the Kings of Galenda, for which Fe- 
rishta lamented he had no materials, is filled up by Colonel Briggs, 
in the third volume; and we are also indebted to our able transla- 
tor for a genealogical table of each royal family, placed at the be- 
ginuing of the dynasty, a chronological synopsis of the principal 
events occurring simultaneously in Europe and India, and an ab- 
stract of the Portuguese annals in Asia, besides numerous and 
occasionally important notes. Our limits, of course, prevent us 
from going further into the examination of this interesting work ; 
but our readers, we hope, will now be induced to examine for them- 
selves. 





Arr. V.—Sir Thomas More; or Colloquies on the Progress and 
Prospects of Society. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. Poet Laureate. 
8vo. London: Murray. 1829. | 


Tue public are already persuaded that Dr. Southey’s pen is too 
quick for his thoughts. He goes on year after year, labouring at 
the production of new books, apparently without caring much 


about the fate of his past works, or perhaps trusting with over- 
weening confidence to their Be pee merit for their final triumph 
over criticism and time. y thus incessantly wielding the 
weapon of language, sometimes in sport, but oftener in obstinate 
conflict, he has acquired a skill and readiness in the management 
of it, which frequently conceal his constitutional deficiency of 
vigour. With one or two exceptions, no living writer is so 
thoroughly possessed with confidence in his own powers, or in the 
patience of mankind. He conceives every possible topic to be 
accessible to his genius, and has no doubt whatever but that men 
will stop the wheel of public business, or of pleasure, to listen to 
the music of his periods, which are not, however, the most musical 
that could be constructed. 

The subject at least of the present work must be allowed to be 
important. It is no less a theme than the history and destiny of 
mankind. The idea, also, of throwing the discussion into the 
form of dialogue was felicitous, as this form of composition 
enables an author to bring forward, without becoming tiresome, 
all that has been, or, in his opinion, can be advanced against his 
hypothesis; and at the same time, if he be at all inclined to play 
the sophist, so to state the objections that they shall either appear 
oad in themselves, or weak in comparison with his replies, 
But Dr. Southey has merely adopted the appearance of dialogue. 
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The interlocutors, viz. himself, and the Ghost of Sir Thomas 
More, fall almost immediately into the same strain; and rather 
relieve each other as they happen alternately to be out of breath, 
(if this may be said of a ghost), than conduct a polemical dis- 
cussion. It may perhaps be thought that it was scarcely worth 
while to bring back from the dead the spirit of one of the wisest 
men that England has ever produced, merely to make h.m a kind 
of stalking-horse, behind which the author might stand to shoot 
his arrows at the peculiar game which he delights to pursue. 
These dialogues, therefore, are not dialogues, but monologues, and 
monologues, too, of a very heavy and wearisome nature. No 
doubt Southey was betrayed into this species of writing, for which 
he is utterly unfit, by his friend Landor, who, in his turn, was 
led to adopt it by the examples of Plato and Cicero. But Mr. 
Landor’s Jmaginary Conversations, as they are very properly 
termed, want altogether that verisimilitude which constitutes one 
of the greatest charms of Plato’s Dialogues. We are sure that 
the author had no means, which we have not, of knowing what 
Aristotle, and Callisthenes, or Cicero and his brother Quintus, 
thought or said upon any particular occasion; and therefore, 
while we admire the historical truth, or the dramatic propriety, 
with which his characters are sometimes represented, we at the 
same time feel that the vision before us is the mere creation of the 
writer’s brain. Not so in Plato’s Dialogues. There the charac- 
ters are real, and the conversations not only possible but probable. 
Socrates did not complain that Plato had put him into positions in 
which he never stood, or made him take part in conversations at 
which he was not present. He merely remarked that the young 
man attributed to him more than he had said. In Dr. Southey’s 
Dialogues, since we must call them so, the Ghost does not preserve 
the slightest identity with the man called Sir Thomas More. On 
the contrary, it utters opinions and sentiments which that great 
man, when living, spurned and detested ; and therefore, instead of 
appearing to us as he ought, in the light of a great man’s beatified 
spirit, he is only a duplicate of the author himself. 

Upon the propriety or wisdom of interrogating the dead, respect- 
ing the prospects of the living, our opinions are probably not very 
different from those of Dr. Southey. The human race are like 

lants, which, though they may be ameliorated or rendered worse, 

y being planted in a favisytabte or an untoward soil, are yet 
always essentially the same, and must be benefited or injured by 
the same circumstances. By choosing a ghost, however, for his 
companion, when he wished to wrestle with profound and difficult 
questions, the Doctor seems to insinuate, that he is acquainted with 
no living man worthy to sift his cogitations, and perhaps he may 
never be convinced of the contrary. But unless we are much 
deceived, the public will find that, previous to the revelations from 
Keswick, men were not wholly in the dark respecting the nature 
2c2 
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and destiny of society ; and that, even had Sir Thomas More been 
permitted to slumber undisturbed in his shroud, the conviction 
that irreligion, and famine, and pestilence, are fearful evils, towhich 
society, in all its stages, is liable, would have been no less strong 
than it will be, when these dia/ogues shall have been perused by 
all the world. ‘ 

If the reader supposes that, by what we have said above, we 
desire it should be inferred, that the work before us is a feeble or 
contemptible production, he will have deceived himself. It has 
great and obvious faults, among which, a spirit of intolerance 
is not the least; but it has also, in spite of these drawbacks 
to the author’s powers, great merits, and considerable beauties 
to recommend it. The writer, himself, is a phenomenon, pecu- 
liarly worthy of contemplation. Owing to certain circumstances, 
he appears to be subject to the sway of two species of influences, 
which alternately, urge him towards moderation, benevolence, and 
charity, and towards the reverse of these. We believe, however, 
that the former are the original gift of nature, the latter the fruit of 
circumstances. 

To convey to the reader a proper idea of the nature and cha- 
racter of the work, it should be observed, that it commences with an 
account of the state of the author’s mind, at the time when he 
describes himself as entering seriously and systematically upon the 
contemplation of the progress and prospects of society. It is im- 
portant, that in all momentous concerns the initiative movement 
should be discovered, and, if possible, all the circumstances in 
which it originated, or by which its first operations were accom- 
panied. Itis, therefore, with much satisfaction, that we learn 
that it was in the November of the year in which the Princess 
Charlotte died, when the whole kingdom was stricken with grief, 
that Dr. Soutkey had his first interview with the ghost. The pars 
ticulars are related with the utmost solemnity and minuteness. 
Step by step we are carried on from the simple and common-place 
occurrences of life, to the startling, preternatural colloquy which 
forthwith takes place, and is carried on, if not with the brevity and 
conciseness of the interrogations and responses of oracles, at least, 
with a considerable portion of the obscurity and magisterial 
dignity with which the Gods conveyed their decisions to mortals. 

he author, we are informed, was sitting alone in his library, 
with a book (probably the Utopia, though this is not stated) lying 
open before him. His thoughts, turning upon the calamitous event 
which, at that period, occupied the mind of every man in England, 
were interrupted, or, rather, perhaps, urged on with more rapidity 
in the course they had taken, by the arrival of the post-woman 
(from which we learn, that in that portion of this highly civilized 
country the fair sex undertake the drudgery of letter-carrying) 
bringing letters, which, like the newspapers of the day, were filled 
with allusions to the subject of the general grief. e step from 
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the post-woman to dreaming, was exceedingly natural, for the 
letters of most persons, especially those who write at any consider- 
able length, savour strongly of opium, and procure unpleasant 
dreams. Dr. Southey felt like ordinary mortals upon this occasion. 
He yielded to the narcotic effects of the drugs he had been taking, 
threw himself against the back of bis chair, (we trust he studies 
and sleeps in one that has strong arms), and fell asleep. He had 
no sooner entered the land of dreams, (for whatever may be said 
by the author, or others to the contrary, the whole work 1s plainly 
the record of a dream) than he was accosted by an elderly, grave, 
and dignified person, whom, as Americans are generally elderly, 
grave and dignified, he immediately took to be a citizen of one of 
he trans-Atlantic republics. The stranger, addressing the Doctor 
by the name of Montesinos, (which is, being interpreted, *‘ Old 

an of the Mountains’’) observes, in substance, that being com- 
pletely unknown to his host, for the meeting is supposed to take 
place in the Doetor’s library, he considers that circumstance a 
sufficient recommendation. The Doctor, tacitly acknowledging 
this principle of social intercourse, enters into familiar conversation 
with his Ati and the discussion of the most profound aad im- 
portant questions immediately ensues. By degrees, the mists of 
sleep appear to clear away from about the speakers, as the clouds 
do from mountain peaks, and they stand out in all the sharpness 
and distinctness off reality before the reader. In other words, the 
ghost becomes a real visitor at Keswick, and roams forth with his 
pleasant and learned host among the lakes and mountains, where, 
like the fallen spirits in Pandemonium, or its vicinity, they dis- 
eourse *‘ of fate, free-will, fore-knowledge, absolute,” &c.; and, lost 
in wandering mazes, find no end, until they come to the end of the 
volumes. The method which the ghost takes to make his real 
nature known to his companion is imagined with great felicity. 
Having discoursed together for some time upon the belief in witch. 
craft and conjuration, which Dr. Southey considers to be both 
pious and rational, the author observes :— 


‘ My serious belief amounts to this, that preternatural impressions are 
sometimes communicated to us for wise purposes; and that departed spirits 
are sometimes permitted to manifest themselves. 

‘ Stranger.—If a Ghost then were disposed to pay you a visit, you would 
be in a proper state of mind for receiving such a visit? 

‘ Montesinos.—I should not credit my senses lightly; neither should I 
obstinately distrust them, after I had put the reality of the appearance to 
the proof, as far as that were possible. 

‘ Stranger.—Should you like to have an opportunity afforded you ? 

* Montesinos.—Heaven forbid! I have suffered so much in dreams 
from conversing with those whom even in sleep I knew to be departed, 
that an actual presence might perhaps be more than I could bear. 

‘ Stranger.—But if it were the spirit of one with whom you had no near 
ties of relationship, or love, how then would it affect you ? 
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‘ Montesinos.—That would of course be according to the circumstances 
on both sides. But Ientreat you not to imagine that I am any way 
desirous of enduring the experiment. 

‘ Stranger.- Suppose, for example, he were to present himself as I have 
done; the purport of his coming friendly; the pers and opportunity suit- 
ing, as at present; the time also considerately chosen... after dinner ; and 
the spirit not more abrupt in his appearance, nor more formidable in aspect 
than the being who now addresses you ? 

* Montesinos.—Why, Sir, to so substantial a ghost, and of such respect- 
able appearance, [ might, perhaps, have courage enough to say with 
Hamlet, 

‘“‘ Thou comest in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee!” 


‘ Stranger.—Then, Sir, let me introduce myself in that character, now 
that our conversation has conducted us so happily to the point. I told 
you truly that I was English by birth, but that I came from a more distant 
country than America, and had long been naturalized there. The country 
whence I come is not the new world, but the other one: and I now declare 
myself in sober earnest to be a Ghost. 

‘ Montesinos.—A Ghost! 

‘ Stranger.—A veritable Ghost, and an honest one, who went out of 
the world with so good a character that he will hardly escape canonization 
if ever you get a Roman Catholic king upon the throne. And now what 
test do you require? 

* Montesinos.—I can detect no smell of brimstone; and the candle 
burns as it did before, without the slightest tinge of blue in its flame. 
You look, indeed, like a spirit of health, and I might be disposed to give 
entire belief to that countenance, if it were not for the tongue that belongs 
to it. But you are a queer spirit, whether good or evil ! 

‘ Stranger.—The headsman thought so, when he made a ghost of me 
almost three hundred years ago. I had the character through life of 
loving a jest, and did not belie it at the last. But I had also as general 
a reputation for sincerity, and of that also conclusive proof was given at 
the same time. In serious truth, then, I am a disembodied spirit, and 
the form in which I now manifest myself is subject to none of those acci- 
dents of matter... You are still incredulous! Feel then, and be con- 
vinced ! 

‘ My incomprehensible guest extended his hand towards me as he spake. 
I held forth mine to accept it, not, indeed, believing him, and yet not 
altogether without some apprehensive emotion, as if I were about to receive 
an electrical shock. The effect was more startling than electricity would 
have produced. His hand had neither weight nor substance; my fingers 
when they would have closed upon it, found nothing that they could 
grasp: it was intangible, though it had all the reality of form. 

: in the name of God, | exclaimed, who are you, and wherefore are you 
come ? 

‘ Be not alarmed, he replied. Your reason which has shown you the 
possibility of such an appearance as you now witness, must have convinced 
you also that it would never be permitted for an evil end. Examine my fea- 


tures well, and see if you do not recognize them. Hans Holbein was ex- 
cellent at a likeness. 
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‘ I had now, for the first time in my life, a distinct sense of that sort of 

rcupinish motion over the whole Ua which is so frequently described 
by the Latin poets. It was considerably allayed by the benignity of his 
countenance and the manner of his speech, and after looking him steadily 
in the face I ventured to say, for the likeness had previously struck me, Is 
it Sir Thomas More? The same; he made answer; and lifting up his 
chin, displayed a circle round the neck brighter in colour than the ruby. 
The marks of martyrdom, he continued, are our insignaof honour. Fisher 
and I have the purple collar, as Friar Forrest and Cranmer have the robe 
of fire.’—vol. i. pp. 14, 15. 


The Doctor and the Ghost now proceed to business, and with 
singular modesty both disclaim, at the outset, all pretensions to 
prescience. As those who are skilled in botany, however, can 
tell by examining the seeds of plants, the nature of the fruits and 
flowers they will produce, when their hidden principles shall have 
been ‘called into action by the proper operation of soil, water, and 
sunshine; so the philosopher, by scrutinizing the seed of futurity, 
is enabled to predict its form and colour. Ghosts are all philosophers 
ex professo, and Dr. Southey, kke Hudibras, can tell— 


‘* Where Entity and Quiddity, 
The Ghosts of defunct bodies, fly.” 


In proceeding to tell the fortune of the world, a bold and vast 
undertaking, the author certainly touches upon, and handles with 
much skill and effect, several questions of considerable difficulty ; 
while other questions are rather skirted round, aad timidly looked 
upon, than explored. We cannot here find room to enter minutely 
into any one of the subjects discussed, as a full investigation of it 
would lead us far beyond our limits, while a bird’s-eye view would be 
useless. We shall therefore run in a miscellaneous manner through 
the work, selecting a few of the best passages, more especially 
such as may be thought to throw light upon the personal charac- 
ter and habits of the author himself, and adding an observation or 
a remark when it seems to be needed. 

The changes which have taken place in Dr. Southey’s opinions, 
are matters of public notoriety, and have been spoken of with 
bitterness or indulgence, according as the speakers were actu- 
ated by their particular and private sentiments. For our own 
part, we do not so much blame him for his mutability (as 
we are all mutable creatures), as for his uncharitableness 
towards those who profess the opinions he once thought well- 
founded, and in the profession of which we doubt not he was, as 
Mr. Coleridge says of himself, “‘ most sincere, most disinterested.” 
Cannot he imagine, that the same sincerity, the same disinterested- 
ness may actuate those who still worship before the altars which 
he has deserted! His reasons for deserting them are more than 
once hinted at in the volumes before us, and, among other examples, 
in the following passage. Striving to place his own conduct in 
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the same light with that of Sir Thomas More, who is supposed to 
have lost much of his liberal enthusiasm towards the end of Ine 
life, he makes the Ghost observe : 


‘ We have both speculated in the joy and freedom of our youth upon 
the possible improvement of society; and both in like manner have lived 
to-dread. with reason the effects of that restless spirit, which, like the 
Titaness Mutability described by your immortal Master, insults Heaven and 
disturbs the earth.’—vol. 3. p. 19. 


And again, alluding to the same subject, he says,— 


* Montesinos.—If it be your aim to prove that the savage state is pre- 
ferable to the social, [am perhaps the very last person upon whom any 
arguments to that end could produce the slightest. effect. The notion 
never for a moment deluded me: not even in the ignorance. and 
sumptuousness of youth, when first I perused Rousseau, and anomie 
to believe that a writer whose passionate eloquence | felt and admired.so 
truly, could be erroneous in any of his opinions. . But now, in the evening 
of life, when I know upon what foundation my principles rest, and, when 
the direction of one peculiar course of study bas made it necessary for me 
to learn every thing which books could teach concerning savage life, the 
proposition appears tome one of the most untenable that ever was advanced 
by a perverse or a paradoxical intellect.’—vol.i. p. 45. 


The logic by which the author endeavours to establish the per- 
suasion that his interview with Sir Thomas More was not a dream, 
is a striking example of his system of reasoning. 


‘It was no dream, of this I was well assured: realities are never mis- 
taken for dreams, though dreams may be mistaken for realities; and 
therefore this being a dream, might be mistaken for ‘reality. More- 
over I had long been accustomed in sleep to question my perceptions with 
a wakeful faculty of reason, and to detect their fallacy, But, as well 
may be supposed, my thoughts that night sleeping as well as waking, were 
filled with this extraordinary interview; and when I arose the next morning, 
it was not till I had called to mind every circumstance of time and place, 
that I was convinced the apparition was real, and that I might again 
expect it.’—vol. i. p. 21. 

From all which an ordinary reasoner would infer, that this 
interview, being a dream, had been mistaken for a reality. The 
Doctor proceeds in another way. He informs us that he was well 
assured it was nota dream, because realities are never mistaken 
for dreams : that is, he first assumes that it was a reality, and then 
argues most me that, this being the case, it could not possibly 
be a dream. To make the matter still more clear, and to convince 
us invincibly that it could not have been a dream mistaken for a 
reality, he ad ds that dreams are sometimes mistaken for realities: 
that is, that what we suspect to have taken place in this instance, 
does sometimes take place. A peculiar and extraordinaty mode 
of arguing ! 

Dr. Southey would not, we imagine, be very ready to acknow- 
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ledge that he had borrowed any portion of his philosophical creed 
from the Buddhists; but let the Oriental reader compare the 
opinions contained in the following singular passage, with the 
doctrines upon the destruction and renovation of the world, which 
are held by the followers of Gautama, and he will be convinced 
that they are derived, not from the Bible, but from the cosmogony 
of the Singalese and Burmans. 


‘ Montesinos.—When I have followed such speculations as may allow- 
ably be indulged, respecting what is hidden in the darkness of time and 
of eternity, I have sometimes thought that the moral and physical order 
of the world may be so appointed as to coincide; and that the revolutions 
of this planet may correspond with the condition of its inhabitants; so 
that the convulsions and changes whereto it is destined should occur, 
when the existing race of men had either become so corrupt, as to be 
unworthy of the place which they hold in the universe, or were so trul 
regenerate by the will and word of God, as to be qualified for a higher 
station in it. Our globe may have gone through many such revolutions, 
We know the history of the last; the measure of its wickedness was then 
filled up. For the future we are taught to expect a happier con- 
summation.’—p. 33. 


One of the principal charms of Dr. Southey’s writings arises 
from the evidence they every where present of the vast reading and 
research of the writer. We are always sure that if he should be 
wrong, it is not from ignorance or want of reflection. He has 
ever at hand apt quotations to illustrate his meaning or enforce 
his arguments ; and we every where discover: traces of his ac- 
quaintance with the great authors of ancient and modern times, 
but more particularly with travellers. Occasionally this exube- 
rance of reading, or, at least, the displaying it, 1s injurious to him. 
He loads his pages with references to other writers, and the 
quotations detached from the work they are meant to illastrate, 
would frequently form a volume themselves. To pursue, however, 
our intention of extracting such passages as appear to throw light 
upon ‘the character and habits of the author: in the introduction 
to the third colloquy he observes :— 

‘ Inclination would lead me to hibernate during half the year in this 
uncomfortable climate of Great Britain, where few men who have tasted 
the enjoyment of a better would willingly take up their abode, if it were 
not for the habits, and still more for the ties and duties which root us to 
our native soil. I envy the Turks for their sedentary constitutions, which 
seem no more to require exercise than an oyster does, ora toad in a 
stone, In this respect, 1 am by disposition as true a Turk as the Grand 
Seignior himself; and approach much nearer to one in the habit of 
inaction, than any person of my acquaintance. Willing however as I 
should be to believe, that any thing which is habitually necessary for a 
sound body, would be unerringly indicated by an habitual disposition for 
it, and that if exercise were as needful as food for the preservation of the 
animal economy, the desire of motion would recur not less regularly than 


hunger and thirst, itis a theory which will not bear the test; and this 1 
know by experience. 
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‘ On a grey sober day, therefore, and in a tone of mind quite accordant 
with the season, I went out unwillingly to take the air, though if taking 
physic would have answered the same purpose, the dose would have been 
preferred as the shortest, and for that reason the least unpleasant 
remedy.’—pp. 39, 40. 


In the course of a discussion on slavery, in which the question 
is touched with a curious mixture of boldness and timidity, which 
to ordinary eyes has much the appearance of sophistry, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs :— 

* Montesinos.—A planter, who, notwithstanding this curious specimen 
of his taste and sensibility, was a man of humane studies and humane 
feelings, describes the refined and elegant manner in which the operation 
(of branding) is performed, by way of mitigating the indignation which 
such an usage ought to excite. He assures us that the stamp is not a 
branding iron, but a silver’instrument; and that it is heated not in the 
fire, but over the flame of spirits of wine. 

* Sir Thomas More.—Excellent planter! worthy to have been flogged 
at a gilt whipping-post with a scourge of gold thread! . . The practice of 
marking slaves had fallen into disuse: probably it was only used at first 
with captives, or with those who were newly-purchased from a distant 
country, never with those born upon the soil. And there was no means 
of raising a hue and cry after a runaway slave so effectually as is done by 
your colonial gazettes, .. the only productions of the British colonial 

ress ! 
7 Montesinos.— Include, I pray you, in the former part of your censure, 
the journals of the United States, . ..the land of democracy and equal 
rights.’ --pp. 74, 75. 


There is a truth and delicacy of touch in the following picture 
of a November day, which remind us strongly of the Dutch 
painters, in their most happy productions. 


‘It is no wonder that foreigners, who form their notions of England 
from what they see in its metropolis, should give such dismal descriptions 
of an English November; a month when, according to the received 
opinion of continental writers, suicide comes as regularly in season with 
us as geese at Michaelmas, and green pease in June. Nothing indeed 
can be more cheerless and comfortless than a common November day in 
that huge overgrown city; the streets covered with that sort of thick 
greasy dirt, on which you are in danger of slipping at every step, and the 
sky concealed from sight by a dense, damp, oppressive, dusky atmos- 
ai composed of Essex fog and London smoke. But in the country 

ovember presents a very different aspect: there its soft, calm weather 
has a charm of its own; a stillness and serenity unlike any other season, 
and scarcely less delightful than the most genial days of Spring. The 
pleasure which it imparts is rather different in kind than inferior in 

egree: it accords as finely with the feelings of declining life as the 
bursting foliage and opening flowers of May with the elastic spirits of 
youth and hope. 

‘ But a fine day affects children alike at all seasons as it does the 
barometer. They live in the present, seldom saddened with any retro- 
spective thoughts, and troubled with no foresight. Three or four days of 
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dull sunless weather had been succeeded by a delicious morning. My 
young ones were clamorous for a morning’s excursion. The glass had 
risen to a little above change, but their spirits had mounted to the point 
of settled fair. All things, indeed, animate and inanimate, seemed to 
partake of the exhilirating influence. The blackbirds, who lose so little 
of their shyness even where they are most secure, made their appearance 
on the green, where the worms had thrown up little circles of mould 
during the night. The smaller birds were twittering, hopping from spray 
to spray, and pluming themselves; and as the temperature had given 
them a vernal sense of joy, there was something of a vernal chenciaieons 
in their song. The very flies had come out from their winter quarters; 
where, to their own danger and my annoyance, they establish themselves 
behind the books, in the folds of the curtains, and the crevices of these 
loose window-frames. They were crawling up the sunny, panes, bearing 
in their altered appearance the marks of uncomfortable age ; their bodies 
enlarged, and of a greyer brown; their wings no longer open, clean, and 
transparent, but closed. upon the back, and as it were encrusted with 
neglect. Some few were beginning to brush themselves, but their motions 
were slow and feeble: the greater number had fallen upon their backs, 
and lay unable to recover themselves. Nota breath of air was stirring ; 
the smoke ascended straight into the sky, till it diffused itself equally on 
all sides and was lost. The lake lay like a mirror, smooth and dark. 
The tops of the mountains, which had not been visible for many days, 
were clear and free from snow: a few light clouds, which hovered upon 
their sides, were slowly risingand melting in the sunshine.’—pp. 116—118. 


Notwithstanding the sedentary habits of Dr. Southey, which 
appear to deprive him of half the pleasures of the country, he 
seems occasionally to be liable to the inroad of sudden bursts of 
enjoyment which confound his habits of calculation and pene- 
tration, and cause him to associate the delight with which his 
breast is at such moments overflowing, with the simple or indif- 
ferent objects which happen to surround him. In the followin 
passage the author describes one of these fits of pleasure, which 
are evidently like angel’s visits, few and far between. 


‘ By this time we had nearly past over the fell, and had begun to 
descend upon Castlerigg. The children had halted beside a rocky basin 
in the mountain-stream, to remind me of a sight which we had once 
enjoyed there, and to enjoy it again in recollection, It was a flock of 
geese who in the bright sunshine of a summer’s day were sporting in that 
basin, and with such evident joyousness that it was a pleasure to behold 
their joy. Sometimes they thrust their long necks under the water 
straight down, and turned up their broad yellow feet; sometimes rose 
half up, shaking and clapping their wings; sometimes with retorted head 
pruned themselves as they floated. Their motion did not in the slightest 
degree defile the water; for there was no soil to disturb; the stream, 
flowing from its mountain-springs, over a bed of rock, had contracted no 
impurity in its course, and these birds were so delicately clean that they 
could not sully it; the few feathers which they plucked or shook off 
were presently carried away by the current. It was the most beautiful 
scene of animal enjoyment that I ever beheld, or ever stiall behold: the 
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wildness of the spot, the soft green turf upon the bank, the beauty of that 
basin, (and they only who have seen mountain-streams in a country of 
clear waters can imagine how beautiful such basins are,) the colour of the 
stream, which acquired a chrysolite tinge from the rock over which it ran, 
and the dazzling whiteness of the birds, heightened by the sunshine, 
composed a picture, which, like that of Wordsworth’s daffodils, when it 
has once been seen, the inward eye can re-create, but which no painter 
could represent. Our dear N. felt this, and regretted the impossibility of 
preserving any adequate representation of what he declared to be the 
most striking and beautiful incident he had ever the good fortune to 
behold. I thought of the story in Museeus’s Tales, (a fiction known to 
the Arabians as well as the Germans,) and had they been swans instead of 

, could almost have fancied they were fairies in that form, and have 
looked about for a veil.’— pp. 145—147. 


The author seems partial to that month which bears most 
analogy with his period of life. He remarks :— 


* But though not habitually an early riser, few men in my rank of life 
have made more use of the morning hours, for composition, or for exercise, 
as the weather or inclination might determine. I had risen with the sun on 
one of those days toward the end of November which might make winter 
welcome, if we did not know what a tremendous artillery must be ex- 
pected in his train. It had frozen during the night hard enough to dry 
the roads. A mist lay over the lake and extended along the foot of the 
mountains, which were covered nearly halfway down with new-falien 
snow. The first rosy light shove upon their summits; and above was the 
blue sky, cold and clear.’—p. 150. 


There is something extremely fine in the trait of character dis- 
coverable in the following anecdote. 


* Montesinos.—I remember to have read or heard of a soldier in our 
late war, who was one day told by his officer to take aim when he fired, 
and make sure of his man. ‘ I cannot do it, Sir!” was hisreply. ‘I 
fire into their ranks, and that does as well; but to single out one among 
them, and mark him for death, would lie upon my mind afterwards.” 
The man who could feel thus was worthy of a better station than that in 
which his lot had been assigned. 

‘Sir Thomas More.—And yet, Montesinos, such a man was well 
placed, if not for present welfare, for his lasting good. A soul that can 
withstand the heart-hardening tendencies of a military life, is strengthened 
and elevated by it. In what other station could he have attained that 
quiet dignity of mind, that consciousness of moral strength, which is 
possessed by those who, living daily in the face of death, live also always 
in the fear of God ” —pp. 210, 211. 


We are happy to find such a testimony as the following, from an 
old experienced author, to put into the scales against that dis- 
graceful and odious opinion, entertained by some base-minded 
writers, on literary pursuits. 

* Well would it be if men were as moderate in their desire of wealth, as 
those who enter the ranks of literature, and lay claim to distinction there, 
are in their desire of knowledge! A slender capital suffices to begin 
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with, upon the strength of which they claim credit, and obtain it as 
readily as their fellow adventurers in trade. If they succeed in setting up 
a present reputation, their ambition extends no further. The very vanity 
which finds its present food, produces in them a practical contempt for 
any fame beyond what they can live to enjoy; this sense of its in- 
significance to themselves, is what better minds hardly attain, even in 
their saddest wisdom, till this world darkens upon them, and they feel 
that they are on the confines of eternity. But every age has had its 
sciolists, and will continue to have them; and im every age literature has 
also had, and will continue to have, its sincere and devoted followers, few 
in number, but enough to trim the everlasting lamp.’—pp. 349, 350. 

We conclude with the following passage, in which the author 
describes the hopes of society. 


‘ Looking, then, to human causes, there is hope to be derived from the 
humanizing effects of literature, which has now first begun to act upon all 
ranks. Good principles are indeed used as the stalking horse under 
cover of which pernicious designs may be advanced ; but the better seeds 
are thus disseminated and fructify after the ill design has failed. 

‘ The cruelties of the old criminal law have been abrogated. Debtors 
are no longer indiscrimately punished by indefinite imprisonment. The 
iniquity of the slave trade has been acknowledged, and put an end to, so 
far as the power of this country extends; and although slavery is still 
tolerated, and must be so for awhile, measures have been taken for alle- 
viating it while it continues, and preparing the way for its gradual and 
safe removal. These are good works of the government. And when I 
look upon the conduct of that government in all its foreign relations, 
though there may be some things to disapprove, and some sins of 
omission to regret, it has been, on the whole, so disinterested, so mag- 
nanimous, so just, that this reflection gives me a reasonable, and a reli- 
gious ground of hope. And the reliance is strengthened when I call to 
mind that missionaries from Great Britain are at this hour employed in 
spreading the glad tidings of the Gospel far and wide among heathen 
nations. 

‘ Descending from these wider views to the details of society, there too 
I perceive ground, if not for confidence, at least for hope. There is a 
general desire throughout the higher ranks for bettering the condition of 
the poor, a subject to which the government also has directed its patient 
attention: minute inquiries have been made into their existing state, and 
the increase of pauperism and of crimes. In no other country have the 
wounds of the commonwealth been so carefully probed. By means of 
colonization, of an improved parochial order, and of a more efficient 
police, the further increase of these evils may be prevented ; while, by 
education, by providing means of religious instruction for all, by saving- 
banks, and perhaps by the establishment of Owenite communities ype | 
themselves, the labouring classes will have their comforts enlarged, an 
their well-being secured, if they are not wanting to themselves in prudence 
and good conduct. A beginning has been made,... an impulse given : 
it may be hoped ... almost, I will say, it may be expected... that in a 
few generations this whole class will be placed within the reach of moral 
and intellectual gratifications, whereby they may be ‘rendered healthier, 
happier, better in all respects, an improvement which will be not more 
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beneficial to them as individuals, than to the whole body of the com-’ 
monweal. | 

‘ The diffusion of literature, though it has rendered. the acquirement of 
general knowledge impossible, and tends inevitably to diminish the 
number of sound scholars, while it increases the multitude of sciolists, 
carries with it a beneficial influence to the lower classes. Our booksellers 
already perceive that it is their interest to provide cheap publications for 
a wide public, instead of looking to the rich alone as their customers. 
There is reason to expect that, in ‘proportion as this is done, ... in pro- 
portion as the common people are supplied with wholesome entertainment, 
(and wholesome it is, if it be only harmless) they will be less liable to be 
acted upon by fanaticism and sedition. 

‘ You have not exaggerated the influence of the newspaper press, nor 
the profligacy of some of those persons by whom this unrestrained and 
irresponsible power is exercised. Nevertheless it has done and is doing 
great and essential good. The greatest evils in society proceed from the 
abuse of power; and this, though abundantly manifested in the news- 
papers themselves, they prevent in other quarters. No man engaged in 
public life could venture now upon such transactions as no one, in their 
station, half a century ago, would have been ashamed of. There is an 
end of that scandalous jobbing which at that time existed in every de- 
partment of the state, and in every branch of the public service; and a 
check is imposed upon any scandalous and unfit promotion, civil or eccle- 
siastical. By whatever persons the government may be administered, 
they are now well aware that they must do nothing which will not bear 
daylight and strict investigation. The magistrates also are closely 
observed by this self-constituted censorship: and the inferior officers 
cannot escape exposure for any perversion of justice, or undue exercise of 
authority. Public nuisances are abated by the same means, and public 
grievances which the legislature might else overlook, are forced upon its 
attention. Thus, in ordinary times, the utility of this branch of the 
press is sO great, that one of the worst evils to be apprehended from the 
abuse of its power at all times, and the wicked purposes to which it is 
directed in dangerous ones, is the ultimate loss of a liberty, which is 
essential to the public good, but which when it passes into licentious- 
ness, and effects the overthrow of a state, perishes in the ruin it has 
brought on. 

‘ In the fine arts, as well as in literature, a levelling principle. is going 
on, fatal perhaps to excellence, but favourable to mediocrity. Such 
facilities are afforded to imitative talent, that whatever is imitable will be 
imitated. Genius will often be suppressed by this, and when it exerts 
itself, will find it far more difficult to obtain notice than in formér times. 
There is the evil here that ingenious persons are seduced into a profession 
which is already crowded with unfortunate adventurers; but, on the 
other hand, there is a great increase of individual and domestic enjoy- 
ment. Accomplishments which were almost exclusively professional in 
the last age, are now to be found in every family within a certain rank of 
life. Wherever there is a disposition for the art of design, it is cultivated, 
and in consequence of the general proficiency in this most useful of the 
fine arts, travellers represent to our view the manners and scenery of the 
countries which they visit, as well by the pencil as the pen. By means of 
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two fortunate discoveries in the art of engraving, these graphic repre- 
sentations are brought within the reach of whole classes who were 
formerly precluded by the expense of such things from these sources of 
gratification and instraction. Artists and engravers of great name are 
now, like authors and booksellers, induced to employ themselves for this 
lower and wider sphere of purchasers. In all this I see the cause as well 
as the effect of a progressive refinement, which must be beneficial in 
many ways. This very diffusion of cheap books and cheap prints may, in 
its natural consequences, operate rather to diminish than to increase the 
number of adventurers in literature and in the arts. For though at first 
it will create employment for greater numbers, yet in another generation 
imitative talent will become so common, that neither parents nor possessors 
will mistake it for an indication of extraordinary genius, and many will 
thus be saved from a ruinous delusion. More pictures will be painted 
but fewer exhibited, ... more poetry written, but less published: and in 
both arts, talents which might else have been carried to an overstocked 
and unprofitable market, will be cultivated for their own sakes, and for 
the gratification of private circles, becoming thus a source of sure enjoy- 
ment, and indirectly of moral good. Scientific pursuits will, in like 
manner, be extended, and pursuits which partake of science, and afford 
pleasures within the reach of humble life.’—pp. 421—424, 


ee —_—_ 





Ant. V1.—Histoire des Sectes Réligieuses qui sont nées, se sont modifiées, 
et se sont eteintes, dans les différentes contrées du Globe, depuis le 
commencement du siécle dernier, jusqu’a l'époque actuelle. Par M. 


Grégoire, ancien Evéque de Blois. Nouvelle Edition. 3 vol. 8vo. 
Paris. 1828. 


Two volumes of this work, or of a work with a very simular title, 
appeared in 1810. The present publication consists of three 
volumes ; each contains important articles. 

M. Grégoire, the author, was a remarkable performer in the 
great drama of the French revolution, and has engaged much 
of the public attention. The part which he acted, will be trans- 
mitted to the latest posterity, and will be praised or blamed, ac- 
cording to the feelings or judgment of those who consider that im- 
portant event, and the circumstances with which it was connected, 

Our readers will recollect the disputes to which, on the first 
dawn of the French revolution, the Constitution civile du clergé, 
gave rise. Those who signified their adherence to it, received the 
appellation of Prétres assermentés, and the Clergé Constitutionel. 
Among these, M. Grégoire took a very active part. He is also 
said to be a Jansenist, and a favorer of the Nova Disciplina, or 
new system of discipline, which long divided many portions of 
Italy and Germany into religious parties. He has always been one 
of the warmest opposers of the Jesuits; a strenuous advocate of 
the Four Articles propounded by the Gallican Clergy in 1682, and 
a warm admirer of the Solitaries of Post-royal. On the Ruins of 
that celebrated establishment he has published some interesting 
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pages. Having been raised to the See of Blois, he resigned it on the 
concordat between Pius VII. and Napoléon. He has since lived 
in great retirement; but has sent to the press a multitude of works, 
many of them in defence of his own principles or conduct. His 
History of Religious Sects is of a more general nature, but contains, 
as might be expected, many references to his own concerns, and 
often serves as a vehicle for an apology of them. The heaviest 
charge against him is, that, as a member of the National Assembly, 
he voted for the death of Louis XVI., and reviled his memory, 
Against the first of these accusations we think he has completely 
defended himself, by showing, that when this outrage took place 
he was in a remote part of France; thathe protested against it, and 
induced some of his friends to do the same. His justification of 
himself against the charge of having used contumelious expressions 
of Louis XVI., after his lamentable death, is not so complete. But 
what actor in a great and ferocious revolution has not either done 
or said something too strong, or otherwise reprehensible? Louis 
XVIII. was himself, during many days in the first period of the 
French revolution, an active member of the philosophic party. 

The volumes before us, and those by which they were preceded, 
shew a vigorous mind and multifarious erudition; but itis of a 
singular kind. M. Grégoire cites, and appears to be conversant 
with, hundreds of works in the French, the Italian, the German, 
and even the English language, the titles even of which are, we 
presume to think, almost wholly unknown to any of our readers, 

His chapter on the ACTUAL STATE OF RATIONALISM in the 
second of the two volumes, which compose the first part of the 
work before us, is singularly interesting. It gives, in our opinion, 
a much more full and correct view of the Rationalists of Germany, 
than any work which has issued from the English press. He says 
that Rationalism tirst pullulated in Germany, about the year 1760. 
Under the different names of Neologism, New Light, New System, 
New Exegesis, and Rationalism,—by which last appellation it now 
is principally known,—it unfurled its unchristian standard against 
the orthodory of every denomination of Christians. According to 
the system of the Rationalists, as it 1s expounded by M. Grégorie, 
the authenticity and veracity of the Old Testament, must be alto- 

her given up; and the history and doctrine of Christ are imper- 
ectly related in the New: they have been still more imperfectly 
understood by its interpreters and commentators; but a new illu- 
mination has dawned ; it is rapidly unfolding itself, and will soon 
be spread over every pet of the Christian world. The grand secret 
of the discovery is, that the sacred writings are to be tried by the 
ordinary rules of reason and sound judgment; and whatever in 
them offends against either, is as erroneous as if it had been inserted 
in a common history. Our author gives a full, but rather desul- 
tory, account of the rise and progress of this system. He describes 
it as having originated in Germany; there, he says, it has an 
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extensive prevalence; the attention of all the idleand inquisitive is 
directed to it; and a very large proportion of the inhabitants are 
—s tainted by it. He seems to allow that it has not made 
an equal progress in England; and he admits that no part of 
Christendom has produced more able defenders of Christianity, 
than are to be found among our countrymen. But he appears to 
think that, although we have not yet suffered much from Ra- 
tionalism, the growth of Socinianism and Unitarianism among us 
is very rapid. e believe the former has almost entirely subsided 
into the latter: and that the number of Unitarians must not be 
estimated by their separate congregations. A full and dispassionate 
history of the rise, progress, and actual state of Unitarianism would 
be a valuable present to the literary world. All must allow that 
no denomination of Christians has shewn a more enlarged and un- 
equivocal spirit of religious liberty, and truly Christian concord, 
All must say to them, in the words of Pharnabasus to Agesilaus— 
Tales cum sitis, utinam nostri essetis. 

M. Grégoire then proceeds to give an account of the methods 
used in the reign of terror, during the French revolution, to exter- 
minate Christianity and to propagate ATHEISM THROUGHOUT 
FrANcE; and particularly of the temples, and other edifices that 
were erected, and the festivals and ceremonials, that were insti- 
tuted for this purpose. His account of them is very interesting. 
The ceremony of the federation preluded to them. On the 7th of 
November 1793, Gobél, the constitutional bishop of Paris, appeared 
at the bar of the convention, and announced his abdication of his 
episcopal see. M. Grégoire assures us that Gobél was silent on 
the article of religion, and that a renunciation of it, which he never 
made, was put into his mouth by the president, and affected to be 
received with acclamation by some members of the assembly, and 
by some low agitators, hired for the purpose. Several ecclesiastics, 
some of whom were Catholics and others Protestants, then ascended 
the tribune; and ‘congratulated the assembly on their having assisted 
at the funeral of prejudice, the dawn of reason, and the triumph of 
liberty over religion. ! 


‘¢ On hearing what had taken place, I ran,’ says M. Grégoire, ‘ to the 
assembly.and ascended the tribune. I observed that I had only a con- 
fused notion of what had just.taken place. ‘ You talk,’ I then said, ‘ of 
sacrifices to the nation; 1 am accustomed to them. Do your debates 
turn on.attachment to liberty ? Mine has been shown by a service of many 
years jn its cause. Do you require from us the revenues of our sees? 
“Mine I abandon to you without regret. Is religion the subject of your 
‘debate? Religion is not within your province. You have no right to 
meddle with it. I hear much of fanaticism and superstition. Against 
both I have always fought. Give proper definitions of those words, and 
you will see that fanaticism and superstition are diametrically opposite 
to.religion. As to myself, I ama Catholic from conviction, a priest by 
my own choice, a bishop by the election of my flock; but my sacred cha- 
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racter I derive neither from them nor from you. I have endeavoured to 
do good in my diocese. I hope to do more. I appeal to the religious 
liberty established by the constitution.’ Here the rage of the audience 
became ungovernable; I thought my last hour was come. But the assembly 
broke up without proceeding to extremities.” 

M. Grégoire here takes some pains to show, that the conduct of 
Gobél was greatly misrepresented, and that he wasa sincere Catho- 
lic. He afterwards perished by the guillotine; and M. Grégoire 
assures us, that on the fatal plank, while the people shouted 
“ Liberty !” Gobél boldly cried out, “ Jesus Christ::” 

The National Assembly, in prosecution of its wishes to destroy 
Christianity, proscribed all religious worship, except a pure and 
simple adoration of the Deity: they passed a decree for abrogating 
the ancient calendar, and for substituting, in its stead, one totally 
different : they abolished the Christian names of individuals, and 
the Christian appellations of Streets, Squares, and Towns: they abo- 
lished Sunday, and made the decadi, or every tenth day, the day 
of rest, and enforced their decrees by severe persecution. M, Gré- 
goire closes his account of these proceedings, by an eulogium of the 
resistance of the constitutional clergy to them. By his account it 
was firm, temperate, and effective. The public have long ceased 
to think of these senseless and brutal enormities: but to avoid a 
repetition of proceedings which lead to them, it is proper sometimes 
to recal them to memory. 

From these scenes of Atheism, our author proceeds to THEOPHI- 
LANTHROPISM. He mentions different publications in favour of 
natural religion. The title of one of his chapters is, ‘‘ Deism esta- 
blished, under the form of public worship, in London, and other 
countries.” We began to read it with great attention, expecting a 
discovery of some grand religious institution in our capital, which 
was unknown to us. We had not read many lines before we found 
that the promised chapter contained nothing more than an account 
of the crazy attempt of Mr. David Williams, to establish a Temple 
-of Reason, in a room of a smali house in Margaret-street, Caven- 
dish-square ; and of some similar puny attempts of the same kind 
in Germany. All, after a short and rickety existence, absolutely 
failed. For some time, France boasted of a similar institution ; but 
it.soon shared the fate of the others. Schism soon found its way 
into Theophilanthropism. In fact, devotion, unaccompanied by 
anything that affects the heart, generally subsides into languor, or 
‘1s elevated to fanaticism: each is equally fatal to it. 

Our author then brings before his readers a multitude of other 
sects. Most are little known; but we are surprised at the quan- 
tity of learned and interesting matter which he produces, even 
when he treats of those which are most obscure. He does not 
+ several devotional confraternities and associations of his own 
church, To these, the Jansenists were always systematically 
opposed ; and M. Grégoire luxuriates in this opportunity of abus- 
ing them, and the Jesuits, who favoured them. 
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M. Grégoire then mentions the attempts made in Germany, to 
effect an union between the LuTuerRaAns and Catvinists: all 
have failed. It is true, that in some instances they agreed on 
a formula of union; but in every such instance, each party was 
allowed to understand the formula in their own sense, and each un- 
derstood it differently; so that the separation between them 
remained, substantially, as wide asever. The Abbé Tabaraud has 

ublished an excellent work, Sur la Réunion des Chrétiens, now 
in its second edition. We earnestly recommend it to our readers. 
We also recommend to them the same writer’s History of the De- 
claration of the Gallican Clergy in 1682, the fullest and best writ- 
ten account of that important document which has yet appeared. 
M. Tabaraud has favoured the public with many other works, par- 
ticularly a Life of the celebrated Cardinal de Berulle. He is cer- 
tainly one of the ablest of the present French writers. 

It is not generally known, that one—perhaps the most gigantic 
—of the projects of Napoléon was, to effect a reunion of all Chris- 
tians. His plan was, to procure from each leading sect an admis- 
sion that a sincere believer among every other denomination of 
Christians might be saved ; then to promulgate the articles of faith 
in which all Christians agree ; and afterwards to establish a form 
of public worship, in which all sects, consistently with their own 
respective creeds, might join. He proposed that all the states of 
Europe should adopt these regulations; and that no other religious 
profession or faith, should be required by any state. It is said, 
that with a view to this project, M. Bonald, by Napoleon’s direc- 
tion, composed his celebrated essay, Sur [ unilé des Cultes.—The 
practical religion of Napoleon was often invisible; that he was 
superstitious, is certain—that he had some partiality for the reli- 
gion of his ancestors, is probable. If the project we have men- 
tioned had taken place, it would have made every national church 
in Christendom, an Unitarian community. 

M. Grégoire slightly mentions the I//uminés. The account 
given of them by the Abbé Barruel excites curiosity: it contains 
important anecdotes and acute observations, but the strength of the 
Abbé’s prejudices, and the force of his imagination, appear in every 
page of his work, and make us read it throughout with great 
distrust. 

M. Grégoire’s account of the PRESENT KNiGHTS-TEMPLARS Is 
very curious, and will be thought, by the generality of his readers, the 
most interesting portion of his waa by he Knights-Templars were 
condemned and suppressed at, but not by, the Council of Vienne, 
held in 1311. The extent, and even the existence, of the crimes 
with which they were charged, is very problematical. It pleads 
strongly in their favor, as our author justly observes, that the 
Bishops of Spain, when consulted upon them, replied, that they 
had no charges to make against them; that Denys, the King of 
Portugal, supported them for a long time, against the instances of 
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the Pope and the King of France, for their destruction; that he 
substantially preserved them, by forming them into a new Order, 
called the Order of Christ, under nearly the same rule, and with 
nearly the same dress; that this new Order was ratified by a Bull 
of the Pope; that Henry, the King of Portugal, became grand 
master of it ; and that, by his desire, two of the Knights accompa- 
nied Vasquez de Gama, in his great voyage of discovery. The 
archives of the Order are said, by M. Grégoire, to be kept at Tomar. 

Most of our readers know, that Jean de Molay was Grand-Master 
of the Order of the Knights-Templars at the time of its dissolution, 
‘and have read with due indignation, the account of his disastrous 
fate. Marcus Lamenius, was his immediate successor ; he abdicated 
the charge in favour of Thomas Theobald of Alexandria. In the 
instrument of his abdication, Lamenius anathematised the Scottish- 
Templars as dissenters from the Order; and the Knights of the 
Order of Jerusalem, as idle and unfeeling spectators of its suffer- 
ings ; and he transmitted to his successor the signs, symbols, and 
solemn words, peculiar to the Order. It appears that the Order also 
had a form of alphabet, known only to its members. M. Grégoire 
gives an engraving of it. In this alphabet, the abdication of La- 
menius is written. It is expressed in Latin: a transcription of it 
is inserted in the third edition of The Manual of the Knights of 
the Order of the Temple, published at Paris, in duodecimo, in the 
year 1825. All the Grand-Masters, posterior to Lamenius, have 
‘set their names to the original. M. Grégoire informs us, that the 
most scientific antiquarians and diplomatists have declared that 
they see no objection to its authenticity, or to that of the monu- 
ments among which it is deposited ; the principal of these are,— 
some bones of Jean de Molay, his sword, the helmet of the Dau- 
phin of Auvergne, who suffered with him; the Grand-Master’s 
crozier, patina, and mitre. 

The succession of Grand-Masters has been regular: among 
these are found the names of Du Guesclin, of three Armagnacs, a 
Chabot, a Montmorency, a Valois, Philip of Orleans, (the celebrated 
Regent), and three other Bourbons; the list ends in Fabre Pala- 
prat, the present Grand-Master, a physician of the highest eminence 
in his profession. 

Several illustrious men have been affiliated to the Order: as 
Bochart, Fénélon, Massillon, Frederic II. of Prussia, Barthélemi 
Paoli, the Dukeof Sussex, and Prince Alexander of Wirtemburgh : 
we place them according to the dates of their respective affiliations. 

Paris is the seat of the order: some of its members pretend that 
they have knights-companions in England, Brussels, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Calcutta, several parts of Greece, particularly Mount Athos ; 
but M. Grégoire considers this wide spread of the Order to be very 
doubtful. Great disputes have taken place on the necessity of a 
certain rank of nobility, as a qualification for admittance into it. 
Every year they commemorate by a solemn service, the death of 
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Jean de Molay. In 1808, this anniversary service was performed in 
the church of Saint-Paul-Saint- Antoine, at Paris. sumptuous 
cataphalque was raised in the middle of the church ; the crown, and 
other insignia of the Grand Master, were placed on a mortuary cloth : 
a throne for the chief officers of the order, was erected near the 
cataphalque. Soldiers of the line attended the service, and pre- 
served order; a funeral oration, in memory of Jean de Molay, was 
pronounced. M. Grégoire informs us, that the whole expense of 
this exhibition was defrayed by government; and that the object 
of it was to make the Order subservient to Napoleon and his views. 

There formerly were female convents of the Order; but none 
has existed within the last century. 

The form of the Order is hierarchal, and is composed of a variety 
of grades. A manuscript, in folio, called the Leviticon, contains 
the liturgy of the Order, and the forms of initiation: it is in the 
Greek language; it is written on parchment, in golden letters. A 
copy of it, and of eighteen chapters of the Gospel of St. John, 
is preserved among the archives of the Order: some assign it 
to the thirteenth, others to the eleventh century; but its authen- 
ticity appear not to be questioned. 

Their creed seems to be a kind of pantheism ; but it assumes the 
name of the Christian religion, and professes to be the religion of 
nature, as it was taught in the temples of Egypt. From these, it 
is said to have been taken by Moses, and communicated by him to 
the Hebrews. In their hands, it was corrupted ; but was restored 
to its pristine purity by Jesus of Nazareth. He became superior of 
the order, and conferred the supremacy upon John, his beloved 
disciple—From John it anaes in 1118, to Théoclet, a Grand 
Master of the Order; and through his successors, it has been 
regularly transmitted to the present Grand Master: from Jobn, 
the Templars called themselves Johnnites. 

They have three symbolic rites; baptism, performed by the 
oblation of water, a sign of purity: the eucharist, performed by the 
oblation of bread and wine, a sign of unity; and the priesthood, or 
the power of governing others and absolving them from sin, a power 
conferred by Christ on his apostles, and transmitted by them to 
their successors. The unity of God, and the uniformity of nature, 
in all its operation, are distinctly inculcated in the Leviticon: it 
professes a total ignorance of the nature or duration of rewards 
and punishments in the next life. ‘‘ Jesus,” says the Leviticon, 
‘“‘ was delivered to his enemies, and died for the support of truth, 
but returned to eternal life. What is eternal life? The power 
possessed by each individual of living its own life: of acquiring an 
infinity of modifications, of combining itself oor ge with other 
beings, in the manner prescribed by the eternal laws of the infinite 
wisdom, justice, and goodness of the sovereign intelligence. The 
belief of the order is founded on two authorities—tradition, and the 
gospels and epistles written by our brother, father, and lord, the 
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apostle patriarch John, (to whom be all honour and glory); books 
which have been preserved in the temple without any alteration, 
and which contain the whole of the doctrine of the Catholic, or 
universal church.” Thus the creed of the Templars, as it is ex- 
pressed in the Leviticon, consists of a sublime pantheism, with a 
“sprinkling of an adulterated Christianity. 

To acquire a full and accurate notion of the system propounded 
in the Leviticon, the documents to which M. Grégoire refers, should 
be consulted. 

That the original doctrine of the Templars was conformable to 
that of the Roman Catholic church, is clear from the approbation 
of their Order by the council of Troyes, and by St. Bernard’s splendid 
encomium of it. At what time, or by what means, were they bronght 
to adopt anew creed? M. Grégoire asks this question, but does not 
solve it. Other questions present themselves—how could so many 
Roman Catholics—particularly, how could Fénélon, or Massillon, 
belong to an order, professing such very heterodox opinions? How 
‘could such an Order assist at the celebration of a high mass? All this 
is an enigma tous. Itcan only be solved by answering, that what- 
ever it may once have been, the Leviticen has long lost its autho- 
rity, and long been a dead letter. The whole subject deserves to 
be elucidated ; it may serve to clear up one of the greatest puzzles 
in history—the destruction of the Knights-Templars. 

The last volume of M. Grégoire’s publication, opens with a word 
which, we believe, none of his readers ever met with—BasiLeo- 
LATRIE, explained by him to mean Kinc-worsuip. It con- 
tains a multitude of curious facts, which shew that under the an- 
cient monarchy of France, in every stage of the French revolution, 
throughout the domination of Napoléon, and since the return of 
the Bourbons, the sovereign power of the state has been addressed 
in language to which the Deus optimus maximus alone is entitled. 
This article contains a multitude of interesting passages; but we 
do not see the propriety of inserting it in a work, appropriated to 
an account of Religious Sects. 

The work is closed by a very curious and important article on 
the different Reticious Sects or tHe Jews—the Rechabites, 
Samaritans, Caraites, the black Jews of Malabar, the Chasidim, 
the jumping Jews, the Pietists, Zabbataists, the Cryptod-Jews at 
‘Thessalonica, theTurko-Jews, the Jewish Christians in Russia, and 
the Thalmudists. M. Grégoire gives an account of the actual 
‘state of the Jews in America, Italy, Spain, Portugal, England, 
Holland, Switzerland, Poland, Germany and France; of their 
schools, missions, synagogues and literature. The whole of this 
article is written somewhat desultorily, but abounds with useful 
and pleasing information. 

The histories of the Jews, by Josephus and Basnage, are 
known to all our readers; Dr. Jahn’s we recently noticed. An 
uccount of the Jews, since the destruction of the Temple, is 
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inserted in the Universal History; it is supposed to have been 
written by the celebrated Psalmanazar ; it certainly does credit to 
its author. A more enlarged account of this portion of the Jewish 
history was published in 1818, by Mrs. Hannah Adams, of Boston, 
in America. In 1824, an excellent account of the civil and 
religious state of the western Jews, and of their commerce and 
literature during the middle ages, was published at Paris, by M. 
Beuguot. From these works, and that which is the subject of the 
present article, a complete account of the civil, political, eccle- 
siastical, commercial, and literary history of this highly interest- 
ing, and much abused portion of mankind, might easily be 
framed. The attention of the public is now directed to them, and 
proclaims the utility of such a publication. Why don’t the Jews 
themselves employ some persons, duly qualified for such a work, 
to compose and circulate it liberally among the public ? one 
would more essentially serve to make the world acquainte 
with their present state—to remove the prejudices which ma- 
terially hinder their improvement and their closer union with 
society. 

We return to M. Grégoire :—Differing from him, both on several 
religious and several political topics, we yet bear a willing testimony 
to his extensive researches, his literary talents, and the liberality 
of his opinions. Might not an account, by himself, of his 
life, writings, and opinions, be made a useful and pleasin 
vehicle of important and interesting information ?—a ae 
imitation of the celebrated [uetius de rebus ad eum pertinentibus, 
one of the most valuable pieces of autobiography which we possess. 
It might throw light on many important events of the times, still 
imperfectly known ; and be an useful vehicle for the defence of his 
own character, in the instances in which it has been impeached. 
We beg leave to recommend it to him. 








Art. VII.—1. Sketches of Irish Character. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Lon- 
don: F. Westley. 1829. 


' 2. Le Macon, Roman de Meurs P opulaires; Par Michel Raymond. 
2 vols. Paris. 


We have put these works together, because no better method, 
we believe, could be invented for fairly judging of the popular 
character of different nations, than collecting and placing in juxta- 
position a variety of their tales and romances. Some volumes, of 
the most amusing and instructive nature, might be compiled on 
this plan, and if the talents of a few good translators and original 
writers were conjointly employed on such an undertaking, the design 
there can be little doubt would be amply successful. It would be 
necessary, however, that the tales should be not mere imita- 


tions, nor national only in the names of places and persons, 
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but really and faithfully original in their respective kinds—the 
roduct of imaginations which work upon living forms, and speak 
in the language of home; owing their attractions, not like other 
works of fiction, to the novelty and strangeness of the things 
represented, but to the novelty and freshness of the representa- 
tion itself. We are disposed to give little credit to any tale 
founded on national manners, not written by a native of the 
country. Much ingenuity may be displayed, and particular custonts 
and characters may be described with tolerable exactness; but the 
aathor can never forget that he is writing for picturesque effect, or 
fail to mix up his foreign feelings with the description. Even 
when he is most exact, the impression his work makes is not natural ; 
it is like that of a paste seal—an inverted copy. A story, on the 
contrary, written by a native of the place where the scene is laid, is 
free from the sharp points and angles which appear in the descrip- 
tions of a stranger, and which, though they may attract attention, 
destroy the feeling of genuine interest with which a picture of 
foreign manners is contemplated. The personalities also, and the 
appearance of the author behind the curtain, which in the one 
instance are destructive of the proper effect, are in the other no 
slight addition to the amusement and information of the reader— 
the person and countenance which are thus obtruded upon his 
notice, are still in harmony with what we before saw, and if his 
attention be for a moment distracted from the story by the untimely 
intrusion of the author, he only feels that he is made acquainted 
with another character of the same nation. Where originals, there- 
fore, are not of easy access, good translations of foreign tales, are, 
beyond all comparison, superior to the very best imitations by 
authors of other countries. With regard to the description of 
popular manners, by means of tales and sketches, the task is a 
much more difficult one than is supposed. An author who sets 
about making us acquainted with his countrymen, or any class of 
persons, by such a method, is met at the very outset by difficulties 
of no slight dimensions. The nature of his composition deprives 
him of the usual advantages of an author over an artist. He must 
effect every thing by one stroke of his pen, or he does nothing. 
He can only show his objects under one broad light, nor keep them 
longer than a moment before the eye. He can enter into no expla- 
nations without destroying the effect of his representation, and is 
iss to trust entirely to his own happy humour at the moment 
of sketching, and the rapid perception of the reader. Every 
separate picture which le draws, presents the same difficulties, 
and requires the same skill and acuteness in the execution, so 
that whenever his minds flags, it is not one page in his work which 
is dull, but the whole eo that is confused and blotted. In 
addition to these difficulties in the execution, may be added another 
very material one, that of avoiding giving caricatures instead of 
portraits—of being ludicrous instead of humorous. Many of the 
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sketches which we have seen, have failed entirely of their proper 
effect, from this circumstance—the writers having impercepti 
fallen into a vein of outrageous merriment, when their readers were 
only willing to enjoy a smile. Whenever this is the case, the 
book is necessarily closed in disgust, as it never happens that 
mirth is produced where only humour is natural, no more than 
it is boeaible that a bad portrait painter should, by his unskilful- 
ness, make a good caricature. 

Notwithstanding, however, these obstacles to the composition of 
a good sketch-book, we possess some excellent and spirited pieces 
of the kind ; and though there are very few in which we do not 
find traces of the faults to which we have alluded, those which are 
respectable are sufficiently amusing to put us in good humour with 
the class of works to which this belongs. The authoress of the ‘ Irish 
Sketches,’ whose talented husband is well known to the public, 
has also made her claim good to attention, by productions of an 
earlier date, which have delighted us equally by their pathos and 
purity of sentiment. In her present work we meet her under a new 
character, and recognise in these lively peace a of her countrymen, 
much natural wit, as well as facility of description. The followin 
is part of a tale, called Peter the Prophet, recounting how ill-luck 
was boded to two lovers, and how it came to pass. 


‘ “Ts it true that your niece, Alice, is going to be married to Corry 
Howlan ; she’s a sweet pretty girl, but ——.” 

‘« Now, Mister Peter, or Peter the Prophet, or whatever other name 
ye may have, I'll just tronble ye to hould y’er tongue about Alice and 
Corry ; not that I care a toss up (with all due respect) for y’er prophecies, 
although ye want every body to believe ye’ve the second sight like a 
Highlander; but ye see, as they are to be married, it’s unlucky to have 
any ill laid out for them; and as to the girl, God’s blessings be about her, 
she’s the light of my eyes, and the joy of my heart, every day and hour of 
her life, the jewil.” 

‘ Peter looked annoyed at hearing his prophetic powers called into ques- 
tion, but he deemed it safer to hold his peace for a time; at all events, 
until they came in view of the new quay. 

‘ Along a green shady lane which led to the centre of that day’s attrac- 
tion, two people were walking, or rather strolling, of very differeut appear- 
ance to Paddy and Peter—Peter and Paddy I ought to say—a lively, 
lovely girl, with roguish hazel eyes, not the soft sleeping eye of that bewitch; 
ing colour, but a round brilliant little orb, now twinkling, now dazzling, 
now half shut, and not unfrequently stealing under its pent-house lid to 
** the far corner,” and peeping slyly about for fun or mischief-—the nose of 
this little personage was, moreover, retrouseé—an unerring token of much 
spirit, and, if vexed, not a little spite. But it was the glittering fairness of 
this fairy creature which, united to the pure glow of health and cheerful- 
ness, completed her fascination, and made Alice Mulvany the most perfect 
bit of Nature’s colouring I ever had the good fortune to behold. Het 
companion, Corry Howland, could not have been mistaken as. belongi 
to any country, principality, or power, but the green little Island—how 
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often have I been both amused and mortified at hearing my English 
friends exclaim, whenever a particularly miserable, dirty, round-faced, 
stupid person, met their view, ‘Oh, how like an Irishman;” “ quite 
impossible to mistake that creature for any thing but an Irishman ;”. trust 
me those know little of our peasantry who judge of them from bricklayers’ 
labourers, superannuated watchmen, and Covent-garden basket women. 
Corry Howlan was a good specimen of our small farmers—and I will 
sketch him for your amusement, gentle reader, as he loitered down that 
green lane with his merry companion —height, six feet one or two—an air 
of easy confidence, and every limb well proportioned—face, oval—teeth, 
white and even—nose, undefined as to aquiline, Grecian, snub, or 
Roman, but nevertheless, highly respectable ; eyes, large, biew fonceé, and 
expressive; brow, open, shaded with rich curling brown hair—the dress, 
as usual on holiday occasions—red waistcoat, blue coat, knee breeches, 
white stockings, neat black Spanish leather shoes—shirt collar thrown back 
d-la-Byron, loosely confined at the base by a green silk handkerchief—a 
‘bran new beaver,” placed on one side the head in a knowing position, 
and a stick, not dignified enough to be designated as ‘ shelalah,” nor 
slight enough to be called ‘‘switch.” There are many likenesses which, 
though correct as to shape and feature, fail in expression, and so it is in 
the present instance. 1 cannot paint the affectionate feelings pourtrayed 
in the young man’s face, when his eyes rested on the careless, thoughtless 
girl, who trippped at his side, as giddy as the gay butterfly that wavered 
from the perfumed meadow-sweet to the beautiful but scentless convolvu- 
lus, and whose long twirling stems were supported at either side their path 
by black-thorn or greeny furze. One of the most beautiful features in an 
Irish landscape, is the quantity of small singing birds which animate every 
break and bush ; and, as they paced along, the young folk disturbed 
either the soaring lark, the merry stone-chatter, the gay goldfinch, the 
tiny wren, the linnet, bunting, yellow hammer; as they approached 
the thicker coverts, a jetty black bird, or timid partridge, would rustle for 
a moment amid the leaves, and then dart across their path, swift as an 
arrow.’ —pp. 197—200. 


In the green lane, and amid the singing of the small sweet birds, 
the lass chooses to put her lover’s temper to the proof. All is well 
borne till they meet at a dance, by the sea, where Corry’s jealousy 
is awakened by her flirting with the smart mate of a vessel in the 
harbour. After the dance a dispute as to the possibility of swim- 
ming to a certain point took place, between the rivals, which ended in 
a wager. Corry leapt into the sea, but was soon seen baffling, in 
vain, with the tide and the whisky he had drunk. 


‘It was one of the clearest evenings that ever beamed out of the 
heavens ; the moon had risen upon an unclouded sky ; the waters reflected 
the “ night’s fair queen” and the little twinkling stars in its clear blue 
bosom. The island might be somewhat more than an Irish mile from the 
pier; and the efforts Corry made to gain it were distinctly visible, but the 
eddy near the distant shore was very strong. As there were many 
jutting crags that intercepted the even flowing of the tide, Paddy Mulvany 
did not follow in the exact track, but kept to the right of Corry. Alice 
stood on the pier in breathless anxiety; and that feeling was increased 
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to one of indescribable agony, when she heard the mate exclaim—‘ Good 
God !—sure it can’t be !—yes—the current—he’s struggling—as I ho 
to be saved! he’s gone down.” The crowd now pressed forward to the 
end of the pier. Stoutly did Mulvany try to tack his boat so as to gain 
the drowning man ; but unfortunately she stuck upon a sand bank, and 
there was no time to disengage her; he therefore relinquished the oars, 
and plunged into the sea. By this time Corry had risen; but before his 
friend reached him he had again disappeared. One loud, long shriek of 
agony, drew the attention of the spectators for a moment to the land, It 
was Corry’s aged—widowed mother. She rushed fearfully along the 
quay, exclaiming, “‘ My boy!—my boy!—my blessed boy!” It was 
with difficulty she was restrained from casting herself into the waters; her 
eye fixed on Alice; and she said, in a tone between bitterness and loye, 
** Ally! Ally! why did ye let him go? sure I know if you had gainsayed 
him, he'd a’ soon died, as done any thing to hurt you.” 

‘ Mulvany had watched the momeut for Corry’s rising, and ‘ treaded 
the water,” while he seized him by the collar, so as to prevent the possi- 
bility of grappling. Instead of the exertion he expected, he was much 
horrified to find the poor fellow apparently a motionless corpse; and 
when he placed him in the boat no symptom of lingering life was mani- 
fested. A loud shout from the shore told plainly how sincerely the 
people rejoiced in the success of Mulvany’s exertions. Alice and Corry’s 
mother rushed into each others arms; trembling, they awaited the arrival 
of the boat; but it is quite impossible to describe what followed, when 
the wet and senseless form of the beloved of their hearts was laid on 
the strand. 

‘ One in the crowd tried to soothe the wild grief of Alice; ‘‘ Asy, asy, 
dear, sure ‘tis God’s will!” She turned towards the man who had 
spoken, and pointed to the body, then, with the action of frenzy, shook 
the pale hand, shrieking, “ Corry! oh, Corry, dear! why wont ye wake ? 
oh! wake, wake, ’tis I that ax it;” and the unhappy girl fell senseless on 
the bosom of him she had dearly loved. The noise roused the mother, 
who had been wiping off the chill damp from her son’s forehead; her 
sorrow ‘‘ was too deep for tears.” ‘I tell ye, Alice, he’s dead!” she 
murmured, when the girl’s lament broke upon her ear, “and will never 
wake again!” she bént over him, while her hand rested on his ashy brow, 
and muttered, unconscious of the presence of strangers—‘‘ You were a 
good son, agra! the green plant of the desert. How like his father he is 
now, whin I saw him last, jist before they put him in the could grave, in 
the morning of his days,—dead—dead !” 

««* My good woman,” said the captain of the vessel, pushing through 
the crowd, ‘‘ It is impossible that such a strong fine fellow as that could 
be smothered in so short a time by a mere muuthful of salt water! come, 
my hearties! lend a hand and haul him aboard ; there’s hot-water, and 
stoves, and every convenience—and it won’t be the first time we brought 
a lad to life after a ducking.” The old woman looked earnestly in his 
face, and, clasping her hands, faintly articulated, “ life! to life! God's 
blessing ! life! life !"—and accompanied the kind-hearted Englishman, 
who assisted, himself, in the removal. 

‘ At any other time, the Irish would have strenuously exerted them- 
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selves to prevent the interference of the English about “ death consarns ;” 
but the captain’s kind manner, and Mr. Townsend’s going on board, 
silenced all their scruples ; Paddy Mulvany also followed, supporting his 
niece, whose youthful feelings rebounded at the prospect of Corry’s 
recovery. As he was stepping on board, some one pulled his sleeve, and 
the ominous face of “ Peter the Prophet” popped over his shoulder. 

‘ I just wanted to remind you, Paddy Mulvany, that I tould ye no good 
would come of the new Quay; you'll just please to remember, Paddy Mul- 
vany—” 

Paddy turned full on himn—* Ye ill-looking, croaking, money-making 
ould vagabond, if I catch y’er wizend raven-face within tin yards of me 
or mine, either in town or country, I'll just give ye the finish, and here’s 
the beginning.” 

‘ The drover made a blow at Mister Peter, which, if it had arrived at its 
destination, would have silenced his prognostication for a time, but he had 
wisely retreated, and ever after kept the other side of the road when he 
espied Paddy’s striding figure approaching. 

‘ The efforts of the English crew were successful. And the next morn- 
ing a groupe of three—no—/our, passed up the green lane, where the 
birds were singing, and the flowers blossoming, as sweetly as ever. An 
old woman could hardly be said to be in the advance, so closely did she 
keep, and so often did she turn back to look upon a party of three, who 
filled up the pathway. A young man, exceedingly pale, was in the centre, 
and he derived support and happiness from those on whom he leant. The 
girl was slight, and the tear-drop glittered in her eye, even when the pale 
a gazed upon her with looks of undiminished affection; his hand, too, 

ay, but could hardly be said to lean, upon her fairy arm, while his com- 
panion on the other side had enough to sustain. Alice became a reformed 
flirt; and, although she never quite conquered her love for ingeniously 
tormenting, yet did she conquer her obstinacy, and declared unqualified 
approbation of the white cow.’—pp. 2]5—220. 


If there is any class of literature which may be supposed to have 
been exhausted, it is that of novels. Every station of life has 
been observed and described, every sentiment of the heart has 
been studied and analyzed ; every vice, every folly, every absurdity 
has been seized on to enlarge the province of the novel. It is 
nevertheless a fact, that novelists hens in general selected their 
heroes from among the higher classes of society; those which are 
called the lower orders, appearing in them only for the purpose of 
introducing some detached scenes, some episodes, or by way of 
contrast. Mr. Raymond has taken a different course; he has 
studied and described the occupations and the enjoyments, the 
virtues and vices of the working classes ; a faithful delineator of 
a neglected race, he has attempted to prove, that within its 
sphere may be discovered strongly defined characters, delicacy of 
feeling, and pathetic situation, without quitting the bounds of truth 
or probability. The author's idea is not strictly original, but-it 
has received new life and vigour from his hands. His. work 
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exhibits a view of the passions, with all their attendant train of 
horrors, unaccompanied by the polished elegance, which, in the 
more elevated ranks of life, renders them of less hideous aspect. 

The author’s dramatis persone are — in the very heart of 
Paris, and the action seldom extends beyond the precincts of the 
Courtille, the Bois de Vincennes, or Pantin. 

The scene opens in the Quartier St. Denis, Place des Innocens, 
where hundreds of vehicles are continually jostling ; their drivers 
quarrelling; where, from the break of day to its close, all is bustle, 
confusion, and noise. 

In the midst of this tumult, a young and pretty girl, with a 
basket of fruit and vegetables, is thrown down by a hack, and is 
on the point of being run over, and while a crowd is instantly 
assembled, and the coachman upbraided with carelessness, a 
handsome young man, who was asleep in the vehicle, is aroused, 
and perceiving the situation of the girl, jumps out and extricates 
her immediately from her perilous situation. She is not much hurt, 
but the contents of her basket have disappeared in the confusion ; 
and after such a loss, she is: naturally fearful of returning home. 
The young man, though from his appearance he could not be 
deemed in affluence, generously reimbursed her loss, and the 
grateful girl thanked him with such a look—so tender!—so be- 
witching !—in that moment his fate is decided. 

These form the hero and the heroine of the tale. The former 
(Gauthier), thinking only of his adventure, repairs to the Place de 
Gréve, the rendezvous of masons out of work, and of masters who 
want workmen. Here his prepossessing exterior and intelligent 
air, soon procure him an employer ; he is engaged forthwith, and 
the next day is to be found at work. Among his fellow workmen 
is one who demands particular attention. Leroux, who wants the 
acquaintance of the new comer, takes him under his protection, 
and undertakes to initiate him in the habits and manners of his 
companions. 

This new acquaintance does not, however, obliterate from his 
memory the image of the young unfortunate. He makes a num- 
ber of enquiries; and at last discovers her modestly seated behind 
the counter of a fruiterer. He enters; the girl immediately 
recognised her protector; an interchange of looks takes place, 
for love will make itself understood as well with a mason as a 
prince. The friends of Susan received the young man cordially, 
and he soon becomes as one of the family. 

A convivial party at the Courtille, where chance brings in con- 
tact Gauthier, and his companion Leroux, with Susan and her 
family, serves to strengthen the ties of friendship, but is very near 
breaking those of love. Leroux, not over scrupulous in the 
choice of his acquaintance, appears with a lady on each arm, of 
very indifferent character, one of which is his mistress, and the 
other he intends making that of his friend. To be perceived by 
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Susan in such company! However, the sincere protestations of 
Gauthier have the effect of allaying the fears, and restoring the 
affection of his beloved. A good workman isa fair match fora 
fruit-seller’s daughter. They love each other; with free hands 
and industry, what else is wanting? Among the great, the com- 
binations and clashings of interests and ambition, make marriage 
a difficult and tedious affair. This, however, was on the point 
of being immediately accomplished, when an event came to pass 
which entirely pat aside the happy project. 

Gauthier, young in heart, and unhacknied in the ways of the 
world; clever, laborious, with that wish to oblige, and desire of 
success, which are attendant on the season of youth, excited the 
envy of his fellow-workmen, whose. idle habits he would not 
encourage by his example, and obtained the good-will of his 
employer. An infamous trap was now laid for him; he was sent 
by his comrades to finish the top of a chimney of a newly-built 
house, when the work gave way, an] he was precipitated into the 
street, while the authors of the plot repair to a public house to 
congratulate each other on the success of their horrid trick. We 
will transcribe this scene, as it will develope the characters of 
Leroux, and of his associates. It is worthy to take rank with 
some of the scenes described by Sir Walter Scott. 


‘ The thing has succeeded to our hearts’ content. Silence! It will go 
hard with him this time. Be quiet, I tell you! It will be a Jong while 
before he gets the better of this. Silence! You see what is got by not 
calling us his friends! Have care! This will teach him better than to 
take the bread again out of a man’s mouth. Beon your guard! Such 
were the first words pronounced in an under tone by the workmen, while 
sitting at table. Indistinct whispers succeeded this conversation; there 
appeared among the party some signs of fear, and remorse: some looked 
round with evident anxiety towards the door, whilst others held down 
their heads, and in a troubled tone of voice seemed scarcely to know what 
they said, and left the full glass before them untouched. Bernard, and 
several others, laughed loudly with that sort of malignant pleasure which 
frequently attends the success of a bad action. 

‘ Fear, distrust, and this horrid gaiety still prevailed in the room, when 
Leroux rushed in among them like a thunderbolt; “* A glass!—a glass 
for Leroux!” cried they all atonce. ‘I want no glass!” shouted Leroux 
to the waiter, who hastened to place one before him. ‘‘ You may leave it 
now it is there! I’m rather warm!” said he, contracting his brow, and 
pouring out his liquor, which he drank off without making the usual 
salutations to his fellow workmen. ‘ Gauthier is at the Hotel Dieu,” 
said he, putting down his glass in so violent a manner.as to make the 
whole board ring again. ‘ He is there for having attempted to put the 
finishing stroke to the building. You sent him to do this—aye, 
Morbleu !—you! When | complained that the job was not reserved for 
me, no one took any notice. You were not jealous of me! it was but 
for me you had untied the ladder.—Hold your tongues! you are nothing 
less than murderers!”—(violent murmuring). ‘“ Silence!” cried Leroux, 
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grinding his teeth. ‘I am not going to turn informer. Your imprison- 
ment will not cure the poor fellow! he may recover! but—if he does 
not,” he continued, in a state of fury, ‘‘ all of you—yes, all shall make the 
same leap—so be it, for that will serve my turn—one only! One I will 
have? Let him who first proposed this fine scheme come forth! I 
repeat; this matter shall go no further! it shall be between ourselves. I 
only want to know if he is as able to defend his own life as to take away 
another’s. Well! is there no one among you hardy enough to say— 
“that was I!” While thus addressing himself to the masons, he eyed 
them all round with an expression of contempt and defiance, ‘* Must I,” 
resumed Leroux, with a voice almost stifled with choler, “* Must I ao 
Joud enough to be heard without? Which of you contrived this affair ? 
Who has Gauthier to thank for this? Will you force me to raise an 
outcry? ‘The corpse de garde is at no great distance; and if you have 
forgotten the road to the Place de Gréve, I may conduct you thither in 
spite of myself. Goto! which of you gets up? I shall lose all patience. 
Is it you, Sirrah?” added he, shaking violently the nearest mason to him. 
‘“* You are all in the plot! Let some one answer me, or I have at you 
all!” He had already raised his robust arm over the one he had seized 
by the collar; the noise increased; the masons seemed preparing to fall 
upon Leroux, while the one who had fallen into his clutches, made an 
attempt to disengage himself. Leroux, however, mistaking his meaning— 
lifted the fellow from the ground—and murmuring—* Good !—I like you 
now’’—dragged him out of the room. 

‘The masons, alarmed at their comrade’s danger, prepared to rush after 
Leroux; but when at the threshold of the Cabanet, he looked back, his 
visage glanced with such terrific meaning, that they made a halt and 
seemed to consult each others’ looks; ashamed, at length, of having 
hesitated, they rushed into the street— but all was quiet! 

‘Research proved fruitless. On returning to the room, they found 
Leroux alone—stripped to the belt—employed in dipping a tattered shirt 
in a tub, covered with dirt and blood. All trembled. Leroux however 
remained imperturbable; never changing his position on their entrance, 
He merely turned towards them as they entered,—and regarded them 
significantly as they whispered together—or appeared ready to ask him 
what had become of their comrade.’ 


Gauthier’s accident was of a serious nature; but from the atten- 
tions om him by his intended, his friend, and by the help of medi- 
cine, his youth at length triumphed; he recovered—and Susan 
became his wife. ‘ 

Let us pass over the hours of bliss which succeeded. They 
are but few in the longest of lives—with Susan they were few 
indeed ! 

Time passed away. Gauthier became a father. Whilst he is 
occupied with his daily avocations, and the cares of his young 
family, let us return to Hct and Clarissa, his companion at the 
Comptille. He had not lately visited his friend Gauthier, and was 
leading a debauched and idle life. The purse of a working man 
is soon exhausted, when labour is neglected. Leroux, however, 
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amidst all his vices, still preserved his sentiments of honour. The 
idea of a mean action never yet possessed him, though on suspicion 
of theft, he is about to be taken to prison, to be found guilty, and 
ruined for ever, if he does not immediately make good a sum 
which another had received for him. Thus pressed, he called to 
mind his friend Gauthier, ‘‘ Sixty-five francs to-day or to-morrow, 
or its all over with thy friend!” No answer came. Leroux, of 
strong mind, and energetic character, with all the horrors of his 
situation before him, prefers death to disgraee. A pan of charcoal 
has been prepared to put in execution his design—when Gauthier 
enters; the sum he brings is not sufficient. Leroux, in despair, 
takes the money from his friend, enters a gaming-house, and finally 
quits it laden with booty. 
Led away by this unlooked-for good fortune, Leroux tries his 
luck again. Gauthier accompanies him, and every evening the 
Roulette sweeps away the product of his daily labour. Susan is 
as yet unacquainted with the change in the conduct of her hus- 
band. Every week a certain sum is secretly conveyed to her 
from the good overseer, which she believes to be her husband’s 
wages. That is made known to Gauthier, by the rude jokes of 
boon companions, and from that time, he attributed the generous 
conduct of his employer, to the worst of motives. Rendered 
furious at length, he is about to sacrifice her to his jealousy, but 
anger gives way to pity; his love returns, and Susan finds herself 
once more caressed. Months pass away, but the scene is sadly 
changed. The mother of Susan is no more; and when a second 
infant is the produce of their union, no one plays the part of 
nurse, but the same Clarissa heretofore mentioned, who is en- 
dowed with a certain goodness of heart, notwithstanding her 
vicious conduct. Susan, during this time, is placed in an hospital 
by her husband and Leroux. The latter plunges deeper into 
crime, and drags with him the unhappy Gauthier. Deprived of every 
means of existence, they enter into a combination, with a number 
of workmen, to raise the price of wages. Here some new charac- 
ters appear still better acquainted with crime. The conspiracy is 
carried on in a quarry; the workmen are formed into troops, 
which have their pass word ; a box also is provided for voluntary 
contributions. Gauthier, or rather Leroux, who appears to preside 
over his destiny like an evil’ genius, appropriates the first fruits of 
a robbery to the use of the association. The combination, how- 
ever, is crushed ; but not before some of its members had perished. 
Susan remains a fortnight in dreadful suspense; her husband, at 
length, is restored to her; she becomes reconciled, and once more 
ives credit to his promises of reform, on learning, also, that 
eroux, who had so often caused him to forget his promises, had 
been obliged to fly from the pursuits of the police. Her hope 
proves vain; Leroux re-appears. He succeeds in drawing him 
once more into his share ; Gauthier is taken by him to a house in 
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Paris, which serves as a receptacle for all that is infamous. There 
he recognises some of the workmen who had been engaged in the 
conspiracy. They were consulting about the execution of a reb- 
bery ;{we,will transcribe this scene :— 


«**T mean to tell you, my friend (continued Jacques, taking his hand) 
that the trade of a Mason is good for nothing; and that we can easily 
enter the house through the roof—Now do you understand?” “I don't 
believe it,” said Gauthier, with firmness. ‘‘ I am sure of it,” said Leroux. 
‘‘ Parbleu !” exclaimed a third. ‘* Oh! the wretches,” ejaculated, mourn- 
fully» Clarissa. ‘‘ What is to be the end of all this?” asked Gauthier, drily. 
“Gold !” sharply replied Jacques. Gauthier got up and took his 
hat—‘* What are you going ?” said Leroux, darting towards him—Gau- 
thier pushed him away without speaking, and took hold of the latch of 
the door—Jacques and his friend interposed to prevent his going out. **Go 
to !”"—said the latter—“ don’t you see that we are only joking. Sit down 
again, and let’s all be friends. What ! are we not all true Frenchmen? 
And can’t we amuse ourselves a little? But no!” continued Leroux, “ [ 
will not practise a deception! How Gauthier are we to get a living in 
Paris now? ‘There is nothing left for us but to strike a desperate blow! 
do not flatter thyself! thou wilt never get work; nor shall I. Well! an 
opportunity offers: look to it! I would sacrifice every thing to extricate 
thee from thy present difficulties. This effected! I will go with thee any 
where: into thy own part of the country if thou likest. But to see thee 
die of hunger, thou and thy little ones! that cannot, shall not be!—I am 
thy friend, and I think of that only. Besides, what is required of thee? 
Merely to give the alarm, if any danger approaches. What art thinking 
of? Nothing is yet done and nothing shall be done, unless thou art with 
us. But when we have eaten our last morsel of bread, what is to be 
done ? what will become of thee and thy children? Worse may befal.” 
“Can any thing be worse?” said Gauthier—‘ Aye, to die and be”— 
** Hold!” cried Jacques—“ keep cool and be friends.” ’ 


Gauthier endeavours to escape; they prevent him; the wine in- 
flames him. He becomes an accomplice; but the liquor, added 
to the dread of the crime about to be committed, reduces him to a 
state of stupor, and he is unable to give any assistance to his 
comrades; they leave him, and pursue their enterprise. The 
robbery is scarcely effected, before it is discovered. A house is 
found broken open, the coffers emptied, and a woman on one of 
the floors, bathed in blood. The police are immediately on the 
scent to track the villains, and Gauthier is thus found near the 
place, and conveyed to prison. We leave the unhappy Susan in 
the utmost distress and shame, obliged to quit her only asylum, 
rather than endure the contumely of her neighbours. We will 
trace the husband and Leroux to the expiation of the crimes of 
one of them upon the scaffold! Leroux, found guilty of murder, 
is condemned to death; Gauthier is acquitted. Leroux, about to 
die, exacts a promise, that he will bid him farewell as he passes 
on to his execution. ) 

On the fatal day, the unhappy Susan, holding one of her children 
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in her arms, and the other by the hand, was traversing the streets 
of Paris, without knowing whither to direct her steps. The crowd, 
which increased every minute, brought her at length to the Place 
de Gréve. A cart, preceded by a detachment of gens-d’armes, 
slowly made its way through the crowd. Arrived at the foot of the 
scaffold—it stops—a man gets out of it, and ascends with a firm 
and steady step. Farewell, Leroux! loudly exclaimed a voice. 
Farewell, Gauthier, answered the culprit. A piercing scream fol- 
lowed these adieus. Gauthier turned round and saw, at some paces 
from him, a woman, with two children in her arms, fall from the 
parapet upon which she had mounted, into the water. 
The plot of the Magon is simple, and has nothing improbable in 
it. M. Michel Raymond has studied, and faithfully pictured forth 
the manners and habits of the class of people he aims at describ- 
ing. His book deserves to be set apart from the great number of 
novels, in which the description of manners is purely conventional. 
In his production, the language, the description, and the scene, 
nearly always accord in spirit with the individuals. Some faults 
are, hcomeae. discoverable in the style, and some of the descrip- 
tions are too minutely given; but the greater part of his work is 
distinguished for the grace, or horror of the picture. All the 
dangers and misery which wait on vice; the agony of a family 
wanting bread ; the terror which pursues a culprit, hunted down 
by that society he has outraged, and whose revenge he awaits, are 
depicted in the most vivid and energetic colours. Here pass 
before the eyes of the reader, the various scenes of low life, with 
their joys, and their sorrows. The guinguette and the hospital ; 
the cabaret and the bourhe ; the gaming-houses and the scaffold. 
We have made two extracts only. We should have selected a great, 
number of others, if we would have described the whole of the 
tumultuous scenes which occupy the life of one of the working class. 
As a descriptive scene, we should have given a morning view of the 
Place de Gréve—as a pathetic one, the removal of poor Susan from 
her dwelling—as an immoral one, the sketch of the party, consisting 
of three women of the town and a bully—as a scene of extreme mi- 
sery, the accouchement of Susan, where her second child is born—as 
one of horror, the execution in the Place de Gréve. Thereis, however, 
some little defect in the character of Gauthier. The influence of 
Leroux over his friend, is not sufficiently explained ; and the con- 
test between the good and evil principles of Gauthier, is not carried 
on consistently. One cannot understand, for instance, why he 
should be seduced, the last time, from the arms and affections of 
his wife, to follow the footsteps of such a rogue. Gauthier in this 
instance becomes odious, where he is, perhaps, most worthy of 
pity. But the character of Leroux is finely drawn; the evil genius 
of Gauthier, who leads him through a vicious career, drags him 
down to misery and shame, and who is one, nevertheless, that 
cannot thoroughly hate, because he is not the complete villain— 
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because he has some innate virtue—is gifted with goodness of heart, 
and is ever ready to sacrifice his life to save that of his friend. 
Idleness is the root whence spring all his vices; this conducts him 
to the gaming table, and there is but one step between that and 
despair, and infamy and death, close thescene, Side by side with 
this man is drawn the character of the generous overseer. Sacha 
one may or may not exist; but his we te towards the family of 
the mason, and his virtuous regard for Susan, are highly interest- 
ing traits. The author has clothed the character of Susan with 
all the virtues; she is described of angelic purity. The part in 
which she learns the first theft committed by her heated is 80 
pathetically wrought, that tears must follow the perusal. Her cha- 
racter is, perhaps, too ideal—we think it should have been carried 
a little lower in the scale. The father and mother of Susan, are 


faithful sketches ; and the character of Clarissa is not devoid of 
interest. 





Art. VIII.—1. All for Love; and the Pilgrim to Compostella.—By 
Robert Southey, Esq. LL. D. Poet Laureate. London: Marray. 1829. 
2. A Day in Switzerland, and Florence; a Fragment.—By Ambrose 
Spenser, Esq. London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 
' 3. John Huss, or the Council of Constance; a Poem. With Historical 
and Descriptive Notes. London: C. J. G. & F. Rivington, 1829. 
4. The Garland; a collection of Miscellaneous Poems. — By the Author 
of ** Field Flowers,” &c. London: T. & G. Underwood. 1829. 
Whuite it is easy to trace the progress of other departments of 
literature, and attribute their improvement or decay, to certain 
definite causes, that of poetry defies the calculations of criticism, 
and is like a stream, of which the course is repeatedly lost in sub- 
terranean passages. Under the most absolute monarchs and in 
the freest republics ; during the times of civil commotion, and in 
the most tranquil seasons of peace, the lyre has been heard and the 
peet venerated with equal admiration. The inspiration to which 
they owe their power, has defied every change of circumstances, 
and seemed as independent of what is merely earthly, and of 
earthly concern, as that of the tenants of the air, and of the forest. 
The decay and alterations of style, which the art has experienced, 
have not perceptibly followed the course of civil affairs. The only 
connection which they can fairly be proved to have had with the 
alteration of national manners, is to be attributed to the effect, which 
those may have on the language in general, in which the poet writes. 
But a difference, or even a mdpioialohiingn for the worse, in matters 
of taste, is no evidence that the internal power of production is 
diminished, either as to its strength, or as to the number who’ 
possess it. The vigour and spirit of Lucan were not the less, be- 
cause the language of Rome and the common style of writing were 
_less pure when he wrote, than in the time of Virgil. It is an error, 
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therefore, and one which is not unfrequent, to determine the perfec- 
tion or decay of poetry, by the different states in which a language 
is found at different periods. When it flourishes, its power 1s 
independent of the causes which favour or limit the elegancy of 
its expression—when it decays, the decrease of its energy is caused 
by circumstances which leave untouched the mere pe | of lan- 
guage, and have little or no influence on other portions of literature. 

e in vain seek, therefore, for an explication of the difficulties 
which attend the history of poetry, in that of general science. In 
this we find the arts progressing as national wealth increases. The 
study of politics becoming more diffused as the constitution of the 
country assumes a freer character, and the different departments 
of natural and moral philosophy mutually changing place, as the 
state of the community inclines to activity or leisure. But with 
poetry, it is different, and to have any chance of success, in explain- 
ing the phenomena of its history, we must have recourse to an 
observance of its relation to those parts of the human character 
which are most independent of temporary circumstances—which 
when they change owe their modifications to the slow and secret 
influence of feelings purely personal—-to that portion of our constitu- 
tion, we mean, composed of the passions, which though universal 
and common to all men, have nothing to do with their passions or 
interests as a community—which, are therefore, never influenced by 
the causes which azitate them in no other respects, and which if all 
the governments of the earth were confounded together, would 
remain the same, and have never yet appeared to bear any relation 
to the objects, in regarding which, men may be affected by the 
changes of their political condition. 

Poetry, as the expression of our innermost sentiments—as 9 
manifestation of what is most essential to our being—is neeessarily 
dependent for its.production on an author’s possessing these prin- 
ciples in sufficient energy to prompt their expression, while its 
popularity and its capability of pleasing, is, in like manner, de- 
pendant on the readiness of its readers to sympathise in such a 
developement of sentiment and passion. From this intimate con- 
nection which it has with human nature itself, it must be some 
powerful agent indeed which can really affect the poetry of a nation 
—if there be little in the character of a people which favours its 
production at one period, it is not more favourable circumstances 
in their situation which will make it better at another—if there be 
that in their temperament which adapts them to receive pleasure 
from the exhibition of passion, or in the indulgence of the imagina- 
tion, it will remain the same through ages, and be no more de- 
stroyed by any temporary changes of condition, than the distinctive 
characteristics of an individual. 

_ If, then, we be asked how it happens that at one time we find 
poetry making so great a figure among the other classes of litera- 
ture, and a short time before or after offering so little to arrest 
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attention ? we answer, that when a change has taken place in its cha- 
racter, the spirit itself of the nation has changed, which is only to be 
credited as occurring after the most violent convulsions of society, 
and such as do not merely effect an alteration in the community 
but in persons, making men, in the relations of life, different to 
what they were before, or giving an unnatural superiority to what 
is public or political, over what is individual and human. It is 
seldom necessary, however, to employ such an explication as this, 
to account for the revolutions which taken es in poetical litera- 
ture. They may almost uniformly be attributed to much less im- 

ortant causes, and, are very seldom so great as is supposed. 

he number of individuals in a nation to whom poetry is, or may 
be, a delight, is almost uniformly the same, because it is deter- 
mined by the existence and reproduction of passions and feelin 
to which nature itself gives birth. The variations, therefore, 
in the popularity of poetry, is to be ascribed to causes which 
belong to its production, rather than to the manner of its reception— 
to those which influence the flowing of thestream, and not the source 
from which it springs. Were a celebrated poet as immortal as his 
works, and were he to continue to write with equal vigour, he would 
find an equal number of admirers in one generation as in another. 
That this would be the case, is proved by the constant veneration 
in which the great productions of antiquity have been held in all 
civilized countries, and it is hence reasonable to believe, that while 
one set of good poets in a nation is succeeded by another, none of 
them will have just reason to complain of a want of readers and 
admirers. 

Applying, then, these observations to the present poetical litera- 
ture of England, there seems to us to be no diminution in that 
vigour of feeling, in that readiness of a nature, rich in sentiment, 
to foster poetry, which has given popularity to Shakspeare, Milton 
Byron and ol but a change in the manner, in the objects an 
purposes of those who produce it, which having diminished its 
power upon the imagination and passions, has occasioned a falling 
off in the encouragement to its production. Almost every other 
portion of literature which can be named, may be carried to, and 
allowed to have reached, perfection, without being popular; but 
poetry, when it loses its popularity, may be fairly judged to have 
ost its most essential qualities; nor can it be expected to have the 
influence which the feelings of mankind would give it, when it has 
ceased to address them in the language with which passion is 
acquainted. Its sole concern is with man, in the moments of his 
existence, when he is most ready to be moved by what is affecting, 
to admire what is lovely with the highest regard, and to sympa- 
thise with the objects which are most worthy of veneration. It 
must be so composed as to show this its proper character—to be 
so clear a mirror of humanity in its grace and strength, and, when it 
will, so powerful a demonstration of all the harmonies of nature 
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with the soul of man, that every one who is capable of feeling 
joy in the humanity or harmony itself, may find delight in the 
representation, having neither to employ any finesse of erudition 
to discover its meaning, nor being left to the chance of mistaking 
affectation for passion. And when this ceases to be the character of 
poetry—when it is of such a nature that the few instead of the 
many are attracted by its graces, and it is made a species of com- 

osition which we must look into with the microscope of thought 
P ofore we can feel its fire in our bosoms, we want nothing further 
to convince us, that either poets have ceased to exist, or that they 
have mistaken the rules of their art. 

The present state of poetry in England, leads us to conclude, 
that the glory of her muse is veiled under the latter of these 
circumstances, Even were we more ready than we are, to attri- 
bute the decay of poetry, at any time, to a positive diminution 
of the spirit which produces it, we could not at present ascribe it 
to this cause. The great names which have illustrated the last 
twenty years, and so many of which still exist, contradict any 
such supposition. We have poets, and that in the truest sense of 
the word, and we have readers ready to support as many more 
with the richest tributes of admiration,—but we have little poetry, 
and still Jess of the enchantment in thought and sentiment which it 
is fitted to diffuse. How comes this ? By the unpopular manner, 
we answer, in which our poets have chosen to spend their inspira- 
tion—by the mistake they have made in their choice of mediums; 
to convey the revelations of imagination—by their having given 
way to the fashion of their age, and endeavoured to refine upon 
the simple and natural excellence of poetry, seeking to be every 
thing but mere poets, and thereby breaking the power of delight- 
ing, with which they were endowed. 

It has been frequently observed, that poetry is generally found 
to decrease in vigour, as the love of criticism, or the exact sciences, 
advances. There appears to be no other good reason for this, than 
that whatever tends to give it the appearance or nature of an expe- 
riment, destroys its force and beauty. That poetry has suffered 
from the progress of criticism among us; we certainly cannot 
assert—for there is no country which can make any boast of its 
literature, which possesses so few examples of philosophical criti- 
cism—but it is, notwithstanding, jo certain, that our poets 
have, to a greet extent, become experimentalists; that they have 
forsaken the splendid route of fancy, become dubious of their 
calling, and allowed themselves to listen to a curious and over- 
weening spirit of novelty. They have been ready to believe, and 
the belief has poisoned the pure stream of inspiration, that as 
philyeopyers, controversialists, or politicians, they might make 
themselves either more usefully or powerfully heard, than simply 
as poets. One, therefore, embraces a faction; another takes up 
some high subject of polemics ; and another attempts in verse to 
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unfold a system of pure, or rather sentimental, reason. There is 
scarcely one of the poets of the present age in England, who has 
been contented to rest his chance of being honoured by his 
countrymen, to the sole power of the lyre-—to the full expression of 
the genius for which he first obtained respect. That which the un- 
fortunate and bewildered Shelley did, endeavouring to put a 
political. theory into verse, and to develope it by the workings of 
a grand and most unearthly imagination ; =e that which Mr. 
Wordsworth has done, making the deep well of holy feeling which 
exists in his soul, and the glorious light of thought, which lies 
like the pure light of heaven upon it, but means to establish a 
favourite view of nature ; that which these two poets, both great 
in genius, have done, the rest have done likewise. The grandeur 
and simplicity, consequently, of the muse have been destroyed ; the 
readers of poetry are taught to look for something different to the 
splendid creations which it before presented, and which made 
every poet esteemed as the guardian of a new paradise, or the 
possessor of a golden clue, whereby he could tread the yet un- 
kenned walks of existence. The river of light and beauty, from 
which they watered the arid paths of the world, has been dammed 
up by the rubbish of weak reasoning. The free, trusting, and 
loving spirit of the Muse—her deep and passionate glance into the 
heart of all living things—her spells and charms that laid open the 
bosom of the air, and brought its hidden tenants into sight—the 
mysterious tenderness of her voice, that made men love her most, 
like the graciousness of religion, when they were most sad and 
solitary, thus affording some proof of her divine nature—these, 
her old and venerable attributes, no longer shine in their 
yortme excellence above the works of the human mind. | 
ave been subjected to the humour of the times, and thoug 
philosophy and the sciences may continue to flourish, when some- 
what shorn of their grandeur and seriousness, and though poetry 
itself in the material for its production may be undiminished, the 
feeling of delight which its name inspires can thus no longer exist 
entire; the public will gradually forget its charms, and at length 
become indifferent to its powers. 

Such has been the case with poetry in this country. That which 
is natural has first been left for what is refined, and then, for what 
is altogether récherché and affected. Its popularity has propor- 
tionally diminished; it has gradually become the study of oe 5) a 
few tenacious admirers, and the encouragement to its production 
has consequently been cold and feeble. The rapid and general 
applause which the poet requires in sign of being understood, is no 
longer looked for: he applies himself to modes of composition 
which may obtain him the ear of-accomplished readers, and makes 
it of little consequence whether his style, or the truth of his pas- 
sion, be the attraction. Though some of our best poets, therefore, 

are still living, we have gradually lost the splendour of our poeticat’ 
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character, and without knowing why, both people and authors have 
been taught to believe, that something either in the times, or in the 
atmosphere, has rendered England unfavorable to the muse. Let, 
however, but a poet arise, who has no greater wish than to be a 
poet ; who feels something of the ancient enthusiasm for his art, 
and is content to follow the noble impulses of imagination in the 
grand and solemn, but still simple sentiments it awakens ; let but 
such a poet arise—we ask not for one endowed with higher powers 
than those living possess, but with more freedom and juster views 
of his art—and we shall see an instant change in the state of our 
literature. It will cease to be believed that the progress of civility, 
or even the agitations of political changes, tend to wens the love 
of poetry. It will be plainly understood, that the cause of its 7 
is almost uniformly attributable to the false experiments whic 
authors make upon its character; and that its present unpopularity 
in this country, is owing to their having forsaken the bright emi- 
nence on which they rested. 

Having made these observations in reference to our poetical litera- 
rature in general, we turn to the work of Mr. Southey, which has 
an interest, additional to that which belongs to its merits as a 
poem. Appearing, as it does, at a time when fiction is almost 
banished from poetry, its legendary character gives it a right 
to attention, which a different but more important production 
might not claim. It is written in a style which recals to our me- 
mory some of the sweetest efforts of the muse—of those which have 
made men of all ages and nations her willing captives; which have 
left us no room for asking—who are fit to be her votaries? or, what 
more than humanity is necessary to make her understood and 
loved? It requires, little more than an observation of the 
influence which the poetry of early ages had on the minds of men, 
to solve the whole mystery of the art. We seek not to be assisted 
in reflection in reading poetry; if it were, an inferior order of minds 
to those of poets might be our guide ;—but, to see the light of 
truth and beauty enveloping the forms which the decay of our 
nature, or the trouble of the world, has shorn of their beauty. And 
this want, if it be to be answered, is, we are persuaded, easiest 
satisfied by the creations of the old imaginative poets, who, like the 
ancient statuaries, gave life to what was most perfect in fancy, but 
most exquisitely human in form and expression. 

Could we promise to ourselves that the example of Mr. Southey 
would be followed, we should not hesitate to prophecy a speedy 
regeneration of the poetical fervour of our country. ‘ All for 
Love’ is a simple and direct appeal to our sympathy. The 
interest which it thus gains on our feelings, is united to that which 
it possesses on our imagination, by the marvel of the story; and the 
poet has so well blended these different qualities of his production, 
that the reader feels himself in that state of mind in which pity and 


wonder have equally possession in his heart. The story may be 
comprised in a few lines. 
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A young man of Antioch having fallen violently in love with a 
beautiful girl, who was about to devote herself to a religious life, 
determined, in the phrensy of his passion, to apply to a magician 
for assistance. The only means, he was told, by which relief 
could be obtained for him was that which lay in the power of the 
prince of demons to bestow. Eleémon, the lover’s name, offered 
to consent to any conditions, if he could but obtain the object of 
his love. Having, therefore, received from the magician a passport 
to the evil spirit, he repaired to a Pagan’s tomb : 


‘There on that unblest monument 
The young man took his stand, 
And northward he the tablets held 
In his uplifted hand. 


‘ A courage not his own he felt, 
A wicked fortitude, 
Wherewith bad Influences unseen 
That hour his heart endued. 


The rising Moon grew pale in heaven 
At that unhappy sight; 
And all the blessed stars seem’d then 
To close their twinkling light; 
And a shuddering in the elms was heard, 
Tho’ winds were still that night. 


‘He call’d the Spirits of the Air, 
He call’d them in the name 
Of Abibas; and at the call 
The attendant Spirits came. 


‘ A strong hand which he could not see 
Took his uplifted hand ; 
He felt a strong arm circle him, 
And lift him from his stand ; 


‘A whirr of unseen wings he heard 
About him everywhere, 
Which onward, with a mighty force, 
Impell’d him thro’ the air. 


‘Fast thro’ the middle sky and far 
It hurried him along ; 
The Hurrican is not so swift, 
The Torrent not so strong : 


‘The Lightning travels not so fast, 
The Sunbeams not so far : 
And now behind he hath left 
The Moon and every Star. 


‘ And still erect as on the tomb 
In impious act he stood, 
Is he raptured onward .. . onward . .. still 
In that fix’d attitude.—pp. 14—16. 


The miserable Eleémon having passed through the desolate 
regions of the air, found himself in the presence of the demon, to 
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whom he declared the purpose of his visit. A speech of bitter t 
scoffing on the part of Satan, was thus concluded : | ¢ 





‘ ‘Remember, I deceive thee not, 
Nor have I tempted thee ! 
Thou comest of thine own accord, 
And actest knowingly.” 


‘ «¢ Dost thou, who now to choose art free, 
For ever pledge thyself to me ? 
As I shall help thee, say!”. .. 
‘¢1 do; so help me, Satan!” said 
The wilful castaway. 


‘+ A resolute answer:” quoth the Fiend ; 
«¢ And now then, Child of Dust, 
In farther proof of that firm heart, 
Thou wilt sign a Bond before we part, 


For I take thee not on trust !” 
‘ Swift as thought a scroll and a reed were brought, 
And to Eleémon’s breast, 
Just where the heart-stroke plays, the point 
Of the reed was gently prest. 


‘It pierced not in, nor touch’d the skin; 
But the sense that it caused was such, 
As when an electric pellet of light 
Comes forcibly out at a touch. 


‘ A sense no sooner felt than gone. 
But with that short feeling then 
A drop of his heart’s-blood came forth 
And fill’d the fatal pen. 


‘And with that pen accurst, he sign’d 
The execrable scroll, 

Whereby he to perdition bound 
His miserable soul. 


‘ « Eleémon, Eleémon!” then said the Demon, 
‘¢ The girl shall be thine, 
By the tie she holds divine, 
Till time that tie shall sever; 
And by this writing thou art mine, 
For ever and ever and ever !” ’—pp. 22—24. 


By a dream which equally affected the maiden and her father, 
who was Eleemon’s master, a sudden change was produced in her 
intentions to take the veil, and the splendid preparations which had 
been made for the ceremony the following morning, were employed 
in adorning her bridal. Twelve years of love passed on, and every 
happiness was offered Eleemon, but the cursed sign of his condem- 
nation was constantly before him. At length Cyra’s father dies, 
and his spirit appears to her and reveals the fatal secret of her 
husband’s condition. The whole of this is exquisitely related.— 
His wife leads him to the holy bishop Basil, 3 gives him hope 
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that by a severe penitence he may obtain release from his fatal 
engagement. He was accordingly directed to pass a night in utter 
solitude, and terrible contention with the enemy. 


‘ Alone was Eleémon left 

For mercy on Heaven to call ; 

Deep and unceasing were his prayers, 
But not a tear would fall. 
‘ His lips were parch’d, his head was hot, 

His eyeballs throbb’d with heat ; 
And in that utter silence 

He could hear his temples beat. 


‘ But cold his feet, and cold his hands ; 
And at his heart there lay 
An icy coldness unrelieved, 
While he pray’d the livelong day. 


‘ A long, long day! It past away 
In dreadful expectation ; 
Yet free throughout the day was he 
From outward molestation. 


‘ Nor sight appear’d, nor voice was heard, 
Tho’ every moment both he fear’d ; 
The Spirits of the Air 
Were busy the while in infusing 
Suggestions of despair. 


‘ And he in strong endeavour still 
Against them strove with earnest will ; 
Heart-piercing was his cry, 
Heart-breath’d his groaning; but it seem’d 
That the source of tears was dry. 
‘ And now had evening closed ; 
The dim lamp light alone 
On the stone cross, and the marble walls, 
And the shrines of the Martyrs, shoue. 
‘ Before the Cross Eleémon lay ; 
His knees were on the ground ; 
Courage enough to touch the Cross 
Itself, he had not found. 
‘ But on the steps of the pedestal 
His lifted hands were laid ; 
And in that lowliest attitude 
The suffering sinner pray’d.’—pp. 74—77. . 


Satan at last appeared, but Eleén:on clung to the Cross, and 
escaped his attacks, but so dreadful had been his agon , that by 
the morning it had ‘ made his dark hair white.’ His fond wife had 
also passed the night in fervent prayer, with religious women, but 
in the morning, no longer able to resist her desire to see the suffer- 
ing penitent, she approached the room, and obtained: permission 
from the bishop, and his mother, the Abbess Eumelia, to enter. 
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‘ That welcome word, when Cyra heard, 
With a sad pace and slow, 
Forward she came, like one whose heart 
Was overcharged with woe. 


‘ Her face was pale, . . long illness would 
Have changed those features less : 

And long-continued tears had dimm’d 
Her eyes with heaviness. 


‘ Her husband’s words had reach’d her ear 
When at the door she stood ; 

‘“‘ Thou hast prayed in vain for tears,” she said, 
‘*¢ While | have pour’d a flood ! 


‘«« Mine flow, and they will flow; they must ; 
They cannot be represt ! 
And oh that they might wash away 
The stigma from thy breast ! 


« « Oh that these tears might cleanse that spot, . . 
Tears which I cannot check!” 
Profusely weeping as she spake, 
She fell upon his neck. 


‘ He claspt the mourner close, and in 
That passionate embrace, 
In grief for her, almost forgot 
His own tremendous case. 


‘ Warm as they fell he felt her tears, 
And in true sympathy, 
So gracious Heaven permitted then, 
His own to flow were free. 


‘ And then the weight was taken off, 
Which at his heart had prest; . . 

O mercy! and the crimson spot 
Hath vanish’d from his breast ! 


* At that most ha sight 
The four with bem shane 

Fell on their knees, and blest 
The mercy of the Lord. 

‘ « What then! before the strife is done 

Would ye of victory boast ?” 

Said a Voice above : “ they reckon too soon, 
Who reckon without their host !”’—pp. 87—89. 


_ The tale concludes with the contest between the bishop and the 
fiend, respecting the covenant, which ends in a declaration of 
Eleémon’s freedom. 


‘ A peal of thunder shook the pile ; 
e Church was fill’d with light, 

And when the flash was past, the Fiend 

Had vanished from their sight. 
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* He fled as he came, but in anger and shame, 
The pardon was complete, 
And the impious scrol! was dropt, a blank, 
At Eleémon’s feet.’—p. 103. 


Both in invention and pathos this is an admirable poem, and 
places the writer much higher in the rank of poets, so far as our 
own opinion is concerned, than any of his former productions. It 
is worthy of the best days of our muse, and of her truest votaries. 

The little poem which stands next on our list, is by an author 
whose name, we think, has not before appeared in print. What- 
ever be the natural ability of an inexperienced writer, it is not on a 
first production we can fix an estimate of his talents. Many 
notable mistakes have been made by critics in so doing, and we 
are desirous, as much as possible, of avoiding their errors. The 
* Day in Switzerland’ is evidently the offspring of a mind in love 
with beauty of all kinds, fond of truth, and delighting in its ex- 
pression. There is a mixture of good and high thoughts in almost 
every stanza, and the tone of feeling throughout, is that which only 
a delight in things essentially poetical could awaken. We feel 
pleasure in observing a mind thus constituted seeking the fittest 
and the strongest modes of developing its sentiments—of unfolding 
the mystery which makes it different to other minds. It is most 
frequently the case, that poets begin with pouring out sentiment, 
and are in the first instance intently employed in making known 
their own feelings or fortunes. According to the character of the 
man, this is mere cold, stale vanity, or a manifestation of in- 
dividual passion ; but there is no species of poetry more dangerous 
for a young writer to adventure upon than this ; whatever talents 
he may possess he is almost certain of becoming, in the present 
day, an imitator of Byron, a poet of all others, whe looks worst in 
the chalk cast of a copyist. We discover talent in Mr. Spencer’s 
poetry which has given us great pleasure, but he is one of the 

numberless instances in which natural feeling has been made 
unnatural by imitation. No two men, even suffering from the 
very same kind of affliction, ever felt or expressed themselves in a 
manner which rendered it doubtful whether the one was or was 
10t an imitator of the other. The servant of a great man might 
imitate his master, when he only felt that he ought to feel as he 
did, but he would not copy him if he had a feeling of distress in 
his own heart equal to that of his superior. But we know how 
powerful a charm lies in Byron’s poetry, and though we are per- 
fectly assured that no man can be a poet who imitates him more 
than once, we are willing to allow that he may have considerable 
natural genius and yet commit the error in the outset. With the 
Same quantity of poetical feeling which is contained in this little 
poem, and with a language more stamped with freedom—more 
independent of the conventional expression of sentimentalists—a 
firmer exertion of original talent might have made it a work 
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worthy of considerable attention. The following passages prove 


that the author possesses talents which may one day make him 
better known to the world. 

















‘ Is there a heart in such an hour as this, 
When beauty gloweth in the firmament, 
Which feels not something more than common bliss?-— 
As if heaven o’er the earth in kindness bent, 
And kissed away its sorrows. Love has lent 
His gorgeous, richest colours, spreading far 
As thought can follow in its wide extent. 
Shot on the ethereal stream, each rising star 

Brings home sweet thoughts to those who distant wandering are. 


‘ Hark to yon solemn chime of distant bells, 
Whose voices steal upon the attentive ear 
Of evening! now another village swells 
Its heart-rejoicing notes, which rustics hear, 
And homeward wend; the vesper hour is near; 
Day closing fitly with convenient prayer, 
Along the heights, which over Clarens rear 
Sweet habitations, fairest of the fair— 

Such unaccustomed joy unfading dwelleth there. 


* Soon as the nightingale’s deep piercing song 

Thrills in the midnight’s silent depths, the woods 

And rocks, whose wild romantic forms belong 

To nature's unfrequented solitudes, 

Are filled with richest melody; nor broods 

A whisper to disturb the reign of love ; 

Which never slumbers on these peaceful roods 
Perpetually watered from above, 

Where zephyrs, birds, and falls, a soothing concert move. 



















































































* The luminious sheet of water lies as still 
As a bride’s bosom, which has ceased rebelling 
’Gainst the sole idol of her heart and will, 
Vanquished in dear love’s fight; when from its dwelling 
Sweet poppied sleep descends, the tumult quelling, 
Kissing her dewy-eyes balls into rest ; 
Now fireless as the waning orbs, foretelling 
Day’s near + neg :—thus ponderously prest, 

Pillows the bride her charms upon her lover’s breast. 


* And mist, in variegated folds, is spread 

Over the breathless beauty—while 

Flowers, of divinest fragrance, round her bed 

Droop, full of sorrow, in promiscuous file, 

Beneath the pallid moon’s ethereal smile, 

Scatter’d, where every thing the sight enchanteth, 

The lake and green hills like a radiant isle 

Of fairly land, which matchless swiftness haunteth, 
Where all is peace and love which with enjoyment panteth.’ 
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From ‘ Florence,’ a fragment, we select the following. It breathes, 


a fine and generous feeling, and it is from such, that poetical 
thought is roused into life. 


* Then, from Lung’ Arno fix thy thrilling gaze— 

The irradiated country seems to burn, 

Where Pisa’s towers are mingling with the blaze 

In which day, dying doth himself inurn ; 

Then may you naked beauty far discern, 

From the half-opening eyelids of pale eve, 

Till Vesper, like a bridesmaid doth return, 

With her resplendent train, who gathering weave 
A coronet for night’s pale forehead to receive. 


‘ Here the oppressed in heart, the sweet in soul, 
The heavenly exiles from their native land, 
Feel kindly as the lighten’d moments roll, 
When the sea-breeze the lovely earth has fanned, 
At the soft hour, the heart would ill withstand; 
When rings the vesper bell so loud and clear: — 
Here avarice holds not out her wither’d hand, 
Nor freezes up the heart's affection dear, 

For pleasure rides the gale, and summer rules the year. 


‘ Otway had never starved in such a clime: 
The peasants would have crowned him ; their quick eyes’ 
Intelligent purpose, mellow voices’ chime 
Have drunk the beatning brightness of their skies ; 
Thus, beauty never there neglected lies : 
The swift perception of what exquisite grows,— 
The variegated woof which nature dies 
With myriad colours; or the thought which flows 
Through the worn poet’s breast, reflected in them, glows. 
‘No! Otway had not starved : —the neighbouring binds 
Some portion of their daily bread had brought; 
And the sweet sympathy of gentle minds 
Had quenched his raving thirst in time of drought; 
For Belvidera many a friend had bought; 
And ministering maiden’s streaming eyes 
Had watered his pale cheek with tears; which thwart 
The selfish pang, as they unheeded rise, 
Smother’d in mutual love’s involuntary sighs.’ —pp. 51, 52. 


Let Mr. Spencer continue to cherish the deep and earnest love 
of truth—the high and generous feelings he appears to possess— 
let him be as free from literary, as he declares himself to be 
from personal, servility—let him learn to look upon the art he 
eulogises so highly, as the grandest of all human pursuits; as 
making men priests of the great tabernacle of nature; and he will 
feel as a poet ought to feel, and have put himself in a situation for 
gaining that steadiness and grandeur of thought, which is the ve 
essence of poetry—which is the only true evidence that its spirit 
has visited the heart, either in its gladness or solitude. 


We might apply to the author of ‘John Huss’ nearly the same 
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observations we have just made in reference to Mr. Spencer. He 
stands in a similar situation, and though he has produced a poem pro- 
fessing to be narrative, has need of being warned against false taste 
in description, and false passion in sentiment. We could point out 
a formidable number of errors in the construction of the verses, and 
in the language—we will instance only one or two. In allud- 
ing to the everlastingly mentioned Swiss ranz-des-vaches, we 
find a comparison made between the feeling of the mountain 
soldier and those of the Israelites at Babel—as great a violation of 
truth as poet ever committed. What meaning, again, is there in the 
following affectation ? 


‘ Oh, there be flowers of soil and flowers of song, 
Whereon the sensitive is stampt so strong, ) 
Their bloom will not adorn the stranger’s land— 
Their voice will not be heard on alien strand ! 

Their hues and tones—harmonious with their clime— 
If once transplanted, perish in their prime !’ 


In the following page we are told of memory’s waking a chord 
of woe in a heart, and in the next of sounds waking the chords of 
solitude. We will not proceed with this ill natured employment, 
as there are much better instances of taste in the poem, but we 
would merely leave it to the good sense of the writer, to examine 
whether any person, who has any sort of judgment, would not feel 
too offended with these absurdities, not to miss much of the pleasure 
he might experience in reading what is really good. The following 
lines are creditable to the sn and convince us that, with more 

ractice in the mechanism of verse, and a greater command of its 


anguage, he would make himself a respectable name among the 
moral poets of his age. 


*O thou, whose light when that of life departs, 
The sparkling cynosure of drooping hearts ! 
Whose smile can scatter flowers on Nature’s tomb, 
And breathe o’er withered hopes eternal bloom— 
O thou that link’st the human with divine, 

That light—Reticron ! and that bloom are thine ! 
Sole antidote to earth’s severest woes, 

The sparkling fountain of the heart’s repose ! 

Our trust on earth, our passport to the sky— 

The Christian's shield, the Martyr’s panoply ! 

That pluck from wounded heart the rankling sting, 
And soothe life’s winter with the voice of spring ! 


* Strong in thy strength, in life’s most trying hour, 
Confiding souls have bless’d thy sovereign power; 
And, torture-proof, poured from expiring lips 
The hopes that triumph over Time’s eclipse ! 

And, like the desart-symbol raised on high, 
Impart new lustre to the closing eye ! 


‘ When o’er our head life’s storms are lowering dark 
Tuov art the helm and anchor to our bark! 
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Thou calm’st the tempest—smooth’'st the brow of care, 
Dispell’st the shade, and plantest sunshine there : — 
Sure pledge of peace—when Nature’s voice is dumb— 
Of warfare ended and rewards to come ! 

Thy watchword—“ Firmly present ills endure, 

And in the cloudless future seek their cure !” 

The clouds that hover o’er the pilzrim’s way, 

Are but the harbingers of brighter day— 

Though round his head collecting darkness form, 

He hails the cross that gleams athwart the storm ! 


‘ When sorrows lower, when health or pleasures fly, 
Thou art the rainbow of our mental sky ! 
Our sun and solace, when the heart is wrung— 
Balm to the bosom, when its peace is stung ! 
Our lamp in darkness, and our life in death-- 
A glory that survives th’ arrested breath — 
A living flower the lightning cannot scathe— 
The richest gem upon the robe of Faith ! 
A crown of life, from lengthened travail won— 
The guide to glory when our course is run ! 
A pharos, in the whelming breaker’s roar, 
Lighting the weary to a welcome shore ! 
Oh, thou art more than human thought can frame— 
Than worlds can purchase—more than tungue can name! 
Thou light’st thy torch at life’s expiring breath, 
And plum’st thy wings upon the bed of death !'— 


We have had frequent occasion to commend some of the minor 
pieces of poetry by the Author of “ Field Flowers,” and the A vomny 


collection does not diminish our opinion of his merits. any of 
the pieces are very sweet and tender, and gives the author a title 
to be placed high among the writers who are not willing to make 
any greater efforts in their art. We give the following very pretty 
verses as a specimen : 


‘ One smile from thee!—when Sorrow’s clouds are lowering, 
And Joy’s last sun would seem for ever set, 
Then most I feel how, those dark clouds o’erpowering, 
Beams that fond smile, and bids me all forget ; 
Or if the tide of grief still onward roll, 
Love’s ray is there to cheer my drooping soul. 


One smile from thee !—when children we were straying 
’Neath the dark pines that sighed our heads above, 

Then first I owned, as that sweet smile was playing 
Round thy young lips, the mighty spell of love ; 

And tho’ the sport of fate and worldly strife, 

Still cheers that smile my lonely path of life. 


One smile from thee !—if pride or wealth before me 
Outspread whate’er man’s mind may most enchain ; 
One smile from thee, and by-gone hours come o’er me, 
And I am thine, and only thine again ; 
VOL XI. 2F 
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For when the tide of grief my soul opprest, 
Thine was the ray that first my bosom blest. 


One smile from thee !—and gaily o’er the waters 
Bounds my light bark, for I have all I ask: 
Beauty may woo, but Beauty’s brightest danghters 
Are not for me if in thy smile I bask ; 
For whether peace be mine or worldly strife, 
Still cheers that smile my ocean bark of life.—pp. 115—117. 


Were we to estimate the present condition of our poetical litera- 
ture by the number of works, which are daily increasing its bulk, 
we should have a favorable prospect to contemplate. In every 
succeeding month we have to exercise our discretion in choosing 
from a vast pile of minor poems, which are worthy of precedence 
in satnacele which are worth no notice at all. But, unfortunately, 
it is seldom we are not disgusted with the appearance of either an 
intolerable vanity or a crude fancy. The works which we have 
taken the advantage of Mr. Southey’s poem to bring before our 
readers, are far more worthy of attention than is often the case 
with the species of writing to which they belong. But though 
they possess a certain degree of merit, they are weak in the highest 
essentials of poetry—they display no imagination, as their subjects 
require no invention—they may be read, therefore, it is possible, 
and with pleasure, by those who are as contemplative and pensive 
as their authors, but can expect the regard of no one else. 





Art. IX.—A Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada. From the MSS. 
of Fray Antonio Agapida.--By Washington Irving. 2 vols. London: 
Murray. 1826. | 


‘* A sTATELY and heroic drama, where the curtain rises to the in- 
spiring sound of martial melody, and the whole stage glitters with 
the array of warriors and the pomp of arms.” It is not often that 
an author furnishes a critic with the very words most proper to 
describe his work—but so it happens in the present case. It 
never does happen, however, in any case, that the critic is satisfied 
with a single sentence of approval or of condemnation. There are a 
thousand niceties to be observed in his never-to-be-too-highly-glorified 
art; explanations, and qualifications—ifs, buts, and fifty other 
puissant particles must be thrown around the original diction, like 
regular entrenchments before a beleaguered fort. Occasionally, the 
hostile array, after a few skirmishes or warlike threats, is drawn 
peaceably off, having served no purpose except to shew what the 
assailant could have done, had he been bloody-minded; but more 
frequently a rocket reaches the devoted place—when the magazine 
is blown up, and ends in smoke. Far be it from us to forget the 
rules of our venerable profession, or to abate one jot of the critic’s 
privilege! Our purpose, however, will be answered on the present 
occasion without any shew of hostility whatever; we will but 
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pple closely with the sense of the borrowed metaphor which 
orms the vanguard of this belligerent article—not to neutralize or 
demolish it, but to exhibit its true force, and character; yea, we 
will moralize on its turn, meaning, and expression, till we “ pluck 
out the heart of its mystery.” 

Mr. Irving’s work, then, may be likened as aforesaid to a 
“stately and heroic dvenia”-—-guttertded at Drury Lane, or Covent 
Garden, where the wax-lights are reflected by glass and tinsel, as 
well as gold and jewels, where steel swords clash as naturally as 
life upon tin helmets, and when the boxes are filled with ladies 
fair, who are in extacies at every mortal stab,— 

Ard side-long bend their necks of snow 


whether the scene is of love or murder. It is not a tale full of 
lofty and portentous meaning, told with all the energy of passion to 
one whose rigid lips, knit brows, and glaring eyes exclaim—*“ Had 
I three ears I hear thee!” and it bears just that resemblance to a 
history of grave and stately march and fateful import, which is 
exhibited in some royal tournament to the iron game of war. Mr. 
Irving, in fact, seems to have been afraid of his subject; he shrinks 
from appearing boldly and gravely in so serious a fleld he shelters 


himself under the pasteboard shield of some fictitious historian ; 
and like the discreet Bottom, while roaring like any nightingale, 
assures the Jadies that he is only in jest. 

We trust Mr. Irving will have good sense to take as a compli- 


ment what we really intend as one, when we say that we have rarely 
in the course of our reading been so much annoyed as by the per- 
tinacious interposition of his Fray Antonio Agapida. Surely a 
history of such romantic and almost overpowering interest as the 
fall of the dominion of the Arabs in Spain, could have done 
very well without a stalking horse. Does he forget that the his- 
torical romances of Sir Walter Scott, from whom he seems to have 
borrowed only to spoil, this notable stratagem, are not histories ? 
Without that enormity, we could even have forgiven his attempt 
to patch here and there the style of Froissart upon that of the nine- 
teenth century, although thisis an offence against good taste, de- 
serving of severe reprobation. 

After this exordium, the benevolent reader will be surprised when 
we tell him that it appears to us exceedingly probable that he will 
like the work all the better for the faults we hove pointed out. In- 
ve by the example of our intelligent and talented neighbours of 

rance, a taste of history appears to be rapidly springing up in this 
country; but it is still only in its infancy, and refuses the strong 
meats which are adapted to its riper years. The ‘ Chronicle of the 
Conquest of Granada,’ therefore, is well calculated for the present 
period in literature, although it will never procure for its author a 
place among historians. It is something midway between history 
and romance; or rather it is a history, written in the language and 
manner of romance. We ought to say farther, that in its historical 
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facts it is as correct as a history; and that in its scenery and inci- 
dents, it is as striking and interesting as any romance we ever read. 

The Chronicle commences at the period when Ferdinand and 
Isabella reigned over the united kingdom of Castile, Leon, and 
Arragon, and Muley Aben Hassan sat on the throne of Granada. 
Before the last-mentioned prince succeeded to the crown, the Arabs 
had reigned undisturbed in Granada, on condition of their deli- 
vering an annual tribute of money and Christian captives—or in 
default of the latter, Moorish slaves—to the sovereign of Castile 
and Leon; but Muley Aben Hassan, a fierce and intractable spirit, 
had signalized his accession by withholding this virtual acknow- 
ledgment of Christian supremacy, and had thus thrown down the 
gauntlet to Spain. In the year 1478, an ambassador was sent in 
form to the Alhambra to demand the tribute; but the answer 
delivered was—“ tell your sovereigns that the kings of Granada 
who were wont to pay tribute to Spain are dead. Our mint at 
present coins nothing but scimetars and heads of lances!” The 
message was taken as it was meant; but owing toa war with 
Portugal and certain intestine dissensions, the Castilian sovereigns 
were under the necessity of smothering their ire for the space 
of three years. 

Muley Aben Hassan was well aware that he had fired the train, 
and accordingly, like an experienced soldier, set himself to prepare 
fur the shock. Instead, however, of waiting with composure to 
breast the full surge of the Castilian arms, he determined to break 
and direct its force, by himself striking the first blow, and carrying 
the war into the enemies’ territory. 


* Muley Aben Hassan cast his eyes round to select his object of attack, 
when information was brought him that the fortress of Zahara was but 
feebly garrisoned and scantily supplied, and that its aleayde was careless 
of his charge. This important post was on the frontier, between Ronda 
and Medina Sidonia, and was built on the crest of a rocky mountain, 
with a strong castle perched above it, upon a cliff so high that it was said 
to be above the flight of birds or drift of clouds. The streets, and many 
of the houses, were mere excavations, wrought out of the living rock. The 
town had but one gate, opening to the west, and defended by towers and 
bulwarks. The only ascent to this cragged fortress was by roads cut in 
the rock, and so rugged as in many places to resemble broken stairs. 
Such was the situation of the mountain fortress of Zahara, which seemed 
to set all attack at defiance, insomuch that it had become so proverbial 
thronghout Spain, that a woman of forbidding and inaccessible virtue was 
called Zaharena. But the strongest fortress and sternest virtue have their 
weak points, and require unremitting vigilance to guard them: let 


warrior and dame take warning from the fate of Zahara.’—vol. i. pp. 
19, 20. 


Such was the point on which the bold Moor resolved first to put 
hostile foot in Spain; and in the year 1481, a night or two after 
the festival of the nativity, his famous attack on Zahara was made. 
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‘ The inhabitants of the place were sunk in profound sleep; the te 
sentinel had deserted his post, and sought shelter from a tempest, whic 
had raged for three nights in succession ; for it yen but little pro- 
bable, that an enemy would be abroad during such an uproar of the ele- 
ments. But evil spirits work best during a storm, observes the worthy 
Antonio Agapida; and Muley Aben Hassan found such a season most 
suitable for his diabolical purposes. In the midst of the night, an uproar 
arose within the walls of Zahara, more awful than the raging of the storm. 
A fearful alarm-cry, ‘‘ The Moor! the Moor!” resounded through the 
streets, mingled with the clash of arms, the shriek of anguish, and the 
shout of victory. Muley Aben Hassan, at the head of a powerful force, 
had hurried from Granada, and passed unobserved through the mountains 
in the obscurity of the tempest. When the storm pelted the sentinel from 
his post, and howled round tower and battlement, the Moors had planted 
their scaling ladders, and mounted securely into both town and castle. 
The garrison was unsuspicious of danger until battle and massacre burst 
forth within its very walls. It seemed to the affrighted inhabitants, as if 
the fiends of the air had come upon the wings of the wind, and possessed 
themselves of tower and turret. The war cry resounded on every side, 
shout answering shout, above, below, on the battlements of the castle, in 
the streets of the town ; the foe was in all parts, wrapped in obscurity, but 
acting in concert by the aid of preconcerted signals. Starting from sleep, 
the soldiers were intercepted and cut down as they rushed from their 
quarters, or if they escaped, they knew not where to assemble or where to 
strike. Wherever light appeared, the flashing cimeter was at its deadl 
work, and all who attempted resistance fell beneath its edge.’—vol 1, 
pp. 21—23. 


During the long period of peace which preceded this event, the 
eaceful virtues had had time to spring up and flourish in Granada. 
he martial spirit of the people, indeed, had been kept alive by the 

jousts and tournaments which were then the fashion of the day, 
and by the short forays which the truce, with a singularity charac- 
teristic of the times, permitted. As there is nothing incompatible 
in a generous and chivalrous warfare with even the fine sensi- 
bilities of social life: and thus, although the Moors darted like 
tigers upon the fortress of Zahara, yet the citizens of the capital, 
when they beheld the captives of their prowess—men, women, and 
helpless children, naked, famished, vol forlorn, driven like a herd 
of cattle into the streets of Granada, gave way to pity and remorse. 
Moorish mothers melted into tears at the spectacle of Christian 
mothers folding their dying infants in their arms; old men who 
had already experienced the horrors of war, turned an eye of sullen 
alarm towards the future; and all classes cursed, from the bottom 
of their hearts, the ferocious Muley Aben Hassan. 

At this period of public excitation, when discontent buzzed in 
the streets, while courtly flattery crouched in the palace, and her 
silver tones made music in the monarch’s ear, a voice was heard, 
deep, solemn, yet distinct, which found an echo in every breast. 
“Wo! wo! wo! to Granada!” were the words of its unearthly 
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cry. ‘Her fall is at hand! Desolation shall dwell in her palaces; 
her strong men shall fall beneath the sword; her children and 
maidens shall be led into captivity! Zahara is but a type of Gra- 
nada!” The prophet of evil was a dervise—old, withered, and 
ghastly—whose spirit, before parting from its mortal abode, stood 
gleaming for a season, with portentous lustre in his hollow eye. 
The people quailed beneath the direful glance, terror seized on every 
heart, disaffection hissed its ruinous whispers around, while Muley 
Aben Hassan stood erect, curling his lip with pride and scorn, and 
bidding defiance, at once, to destiny and Spain. 

Acute were the feelings of the ove. nobles of Castile, on the 
occasion of this injury and dishonour; but there was one among 
them, who was no less bold and prompt in action, than sensitive in 
feeling. This was the celebrated ys at of Cadiz, one of the 
most accomplished leaders, and bravest soldiers, of his time. He 
was, as Mr. Irving says, the “ mirror of chivalry ;” but as this 
title of romance is given by our author, without distinction, to all 
the great personages of his chronicle, we must remind the reader, 
that it implies a character made up of all the virtues of the man, 
the Christian, and the soldier—piety, valour, temperance, chastity, 
generosity ; and that he who would worthily wear it, must be, in 
soul and in deed, a knight “‘ sans peur et sans reproche.” 

Looking round for some spot which might afford a worthy field 
for reprisal, the eagle eye of the Marquis fell upon the town of Al- 
hama, a wealthy and popular place, within a few leagues of the 
city of Granada; the very heart of the Moorish power. Secure in 
their proximity to the capital, the citizens never dreamed of a visit 
from the distant enemy; they were, therefore, careless of those 
means of defence by which the border towns were hedged round 
from attack. The march, however, through a hostile territory, 
where every inhabitant was a soldier and a foe, was dangerous in 
the extreme; the Moors were on their guard, for the war had 
already commenced ; the spot was distant, the citizens numerous, 
and the fortress by which the town was defended, almost inacces- 
sible. Taking every thing into consideration, therefore, this ap- 
pears to have been one of the most daring enterprizes that was ever 
planned. With three thousand light cavalry, and four thousand 
infantry, the marquis set out for Alhama by a little frequented route, 
marching during the night, and remaining quiet during the day. 
Their path lay through the rugged defiles of the Alzerifa chain of 
mountains, from whence they at length stooped upon their object 
of attack, like an eagle upon Ge prey. 


‘ They arrived close to Alhama about two hours before daybreak. Here 
the army remained in ambush, while three hundred men were despatched 
to scale the walls and take possession of the castle. They were picked 
men, many of them alcaydes and officers, men who preferred death to 
dishonour. This gallant band was guided by the escalador, Ortega de 
Prado, at the head of thirty men with scaling ladders. ‘They clambered 
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the ascent to the castle in silence, and arived under the dark shadow of its 
towers without being discovered. Nota light was to be seen, not a sound 
to be heard; the whole place was wrapped in profound repose. 

‘ Fixing their ladders, they ascended cautiously and with noiseless steps, 
Ortega was the first that mounted upon the battlements, followed by one 
Martin Galindo, a youthful squire, full of spirit and eager for distinction. 
Moving stealthily along the parapet to the portal of the citadel, they came 
upon the sentinel by surprise. Ortega seized him by the throat, bran- 
dished a dagger before his eyes, and ordered him to point the way to the 
guard-room. The intidel obeyed, and was instantly dispatched, to prevent 
his giving any alarm. The guard-room was a scene rather of massacre 
than combat. Some of the soldiery were killed while sleeping, others were 
eut down almost without resistance, bewildered by so unexpected an 
assault: all were despatched, for the scaling party was too small to make 
prisoners or to spare. The alarm spread throughout the castle; but by 
this time the three hundred picked men had mounted the battlements. The 
garrison, startled from sleep, found the enemy already masters of the 
towers. Some of the Moors were cut down at once, others fought despe- 
rately from room to room, and the whole castle resounded with the clash 
of arms, the cries of the combatants, and the groans of the wounded. The 
army in ambush, finding by the uproar that the castle was surprised, now 
rushed from their concealment, and approached the walls with loud shouts 
and sound of kettledrums and trumpets, to increase the confusion and dis- 
may of the garrison. A violent conflict took place in the court of the 
castle, where several of the scaling party sought to throw open the gates to 
admit their countrymen. Here fell two valiant aleaydes, Nicholas de Rojo 
and Sancho de Avila, but they fell honorably, upon a heap of slain. At 
length, Ortega de Prado succeeded in throwing open a postern, through 
which the Marquis of Cadiz, the adelantado of Both, and Don Diego 
de Merla entered with a host of followers, and the citadel remained in full 
possession of the Christians. 

‘ As the Spanish cavaliers were ranging from room to room, the Marquis 
of Cadiz, entering an apartment of superior richness to the rest, beheld, by 
the light of a silver lamp, a beautiful Moorish female, the wife of the 
alcayde of the castle, whose husband was absent, attending a wedding feast 
at Velez Malaga. She would have fled at the sight of a Christian warrior 
in her apartment, but, entangled in the covering of the bed, she fell at the 
feet of the Marquis, imploring mercy. The Christian cavalier, who had a 
soul of honour and courtesy towards the sex, raised her from the earth, and 
endeavoured to allay her fears; but they were increased at the sight of her 
female attendants, pursued into the room by the Spanish soldiery. The 
Marquis reproached his soldiers with their unmanly conduct, and reminded 
them, that they made war upon men, not on defenceless women. Having 
soothed the terrors of the females by the promise of honourable protection, 
he appointed a trusty guard to watch over the security of their apartment.’ 
—vol. i. pp. 33 —36. 


Although masters of the fort, the town was yet to conquer. The 
brave and warlike inhabitants swarmed like bees upon their walls, 
from whence stones and arrows descended in ole: upon the be- 
siegers. They barricadoed the entrances of their streets, and kept 
up a constant fire with the cross-bows and arquebuses, upon the 
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ate of the castle, so that no one could sally forth without instant 
death. Under these circumstances, and with the certainty of im- 
mediate succour to the town, from Granada, it was the opinion of 
many that the fort should be set on fire and abandoned; but the 
Christian leader cheered his men to another brave effort, and the 
attempts upon the town were continued. 


‘In the mean time, the Marquis of Cadiz, secing that the gate of the 
castle which opened toward the city was completely commanded by the 
artillery of the enemy, ordered a large breach to be made in the wall, 
through which he might lead his troops to the attack ; animating them in 
this perilous moment by assuring them, that the place should be given up 
to plunder, and its inhabitants made captives. 

‘ The breach being made, the marquis put himself at the head of his 
troops, and entered, sword in hand. A simultaneous attack was made by 
the Christians in every part, by the ramparts, by the gate, by the roofs and 
wails which Perdido the castle with the town. The Moors fought 
valiantly in their streets, from their windows, and from the tops of their 
houses ; they were not equal to the Christians in bodily strength, for they 
were for the most part peaceful men, of industrious callings, and enervated 
by the frequent use of the warm bath; but they were superior in number, 
and unconquerable in spirit; old and young, strong and weak, fought with 
the same desperation. The Moors fought for property, for liberty, for life. 
They fought at their thresholds and their hearths, with the shrieks of their 
wives and children ringing in their ears, and they fought in the haope, that 
each moment would bring aid from Granada. They regarded neither their 
own wounds nor the deaths of their companions, but continued fighting 
until they fell; and seemed as if, when they could no longer contend, 
they would block up the thresholds of their beloved homes with their man- 
gled bodies. The Christians fought for glory, for revenge, for the holy 
faith, and for the spoil of these wealthy infidels. Success would place a 
rich town at their mercy, failure would deliver them into the hands of the 
tyrant of Granada. 

The contest raged from morning until night, when the Moors began to 
yield. Retreating to a large mosque near the walls, they kept up so galling 
a fire from it with lances, cross-bows, and arquebuses, that for some time 
the Christians dare not approach. Covering themselves, at length, with 
bucklers, and mantelets, to protect them from the deadly shower, they made 
their way to the mosque, and set fire to the doors. When the smoke and 
flames rolled in upon them, the Moors gave all up as lost. Many rushed 
forth desperately upon the enemy, but were immediately slain; the rest 
surrendered. 

‘The struggle was now at an end; the town remained at the mercy of 
the Christians ; and the inhabitants, both male and female, became slaves 
of those who made them prisoners. Some few escaped by a mine, or sub- 
terranean way, which led to the river, and concealed themselves, their wives 
and children, in caves and secret places; but in three or four days were 
compelled to surrender themselves through hunger.’—vol. i. pp. 39—41. 


When the news of this remarkable victory reached Granada, 
the words of the dervise came back like the echo of thunder upon 
the minds of the people; the men shook their heads and knit their 
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brows, and the women, as they looked with a mother’s anguish 
upon their children, tore their hair, and sent forth shrieks of terror 
and distress. Some of them rushed through the Courts of the 
Alhambra into the presence of the King, and cursed him to his 
face. ‘‘Wo is me, Alhama!” was the cry throughout the city 5 
and to this day the sound is echoed ia the popular songs of the 
country ; although the Spanish girl, when singing to her guitar 
the mournful romance of Ay de mi Alhama ! is, perhaps, uncon- 
scious that she laments the woes of an infidel and accursed race. 

The Marquis of Cadiz, ia the meantime, as possessor of the town 
of Alhama, was in a situation of the utmost danger. The stern 
king of the Moors, unmoved by the complaints of his subjects, 
hurried with a powerful army to the spot, to wipe out his Cisgrace 
by sweeping its authors from the face of the earth ; and these, 
without munitions of war, or even an ordinary supply of food, could 
only indulge in vague hopes that succour would apeeee from some 
quarter. And it did come at last—but far too feeble in force to 
contend with the Moorish army, or even to reach the town. The 
siege, therefore, was begun without interruption; and the Christians 
prepared to die sword in hand. The feelings of the Marchioness 
of Cadiz may be imagined, when the news reached her of her 
husband’s being thus shut up in the slaughter-house of Alhama ; 
but she did not sit down, in the fashion of her sex, to weep and 
wail and rend the tresses of her dark hair. She looked round for 
some one capable of rousing the country from the stupefaction in 
which it seemed to be plunged, and who, instead of waiting in 
awe-struck stillness the result. would mount horse and buckle on 
armour, and lead the chivalry of Andalusia to the rescue of her 
lord. The Duke of Medina Sidonia, a chief distinguished for 
wealth, influence, and courage, was the very man for such a pur- 
pose—but he, unfortunately, was the bitter and hereditary foe of 
her husband. What of this? As a knight, he surely would not 
turn a deaf ear to the supplications of a lady, nor as a soldier 
would he stand tranquilly by while a handful of brave men were 
crushed by numbers. The Marchioness accordingly, with that 
reliance on the Duke’s generosity which bespoke a noble soul in 
herself, conjured him to fly and save the life of his enemy ; and 
the Duke, receiving the prayer as an honour and a command, with 
prompt resolution assembled a splendid army, comprising the very 
flower of Spanish chivalry, and swept forth with it to the rescue 
from the mustering place, the renowned city of Seville. Muley 
Aben Hassan, foiled on one side by the obstinate valour of the 
besieged, and threatened with destruction on the other by the 
immense array of war, which his scouts had discovered windin 
along the hill, threw up the siege in despair and retired to Granada ; 
while the Marquis of Cadiz, melting into tears when he saw to 
whom he owed his delivery, clasped his late enemy in his arms, 
and became from that moment his devoted friend. 
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When Maley Aben Hassan returned to Granada, he found? that 
in his absence the people had been amusing themselves, after the 
Arab fashion, by electing a new king; so he turned his steed from 
the gate, and returned to the loyal city of Baza. The new king 
wabhie son, Bobadil Chico, whom Muley, on some former occasion 
had sought to murder. It is related of this prince, that at his birth, 
when the astrologers cast his horoscope, they started back in alarm. 
“He shall sit,” said they, ‘on the throne of Granada, but the 
downfall of the kingdom shall be accomplished during his reign.” 
From that moment he was looked upon with a mixture of dislike 
and curiosity; and he received by common consent the title of ‘‘ El 
Zogoybi,” or “the unlucky.” ‘Allah Achbar! God is great!” 
cried old Muley Aben Hassan, when he heard on whom the people’s 
choice had fallen—‘“ there is no contending with destiny !” Never- 
theless, he scaled the walls of the Alhambra one night, with five 
hundred men, and endeavoured to persuade his rebellious subjects 
to return to their duty, by slaughtering them as they started out of 
bed to inquire what was the matter. All would not do, however, 
and he retired to the city of Malaga to establish a separate throne. 

The next incidents in the war was the siege of Loxa by the 
Christians, from which they were driven with loss and shame, and 
an incursion of Muley Aben Hassan into the territory of the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, from which he returned with a great prize of 
cattle. When passing opposite to Gibraltar, on his road home- 
ward, the Moor was well nigh arrested by the brave alcayde of that 
fortress ; whose numbers, however, were too small to stop the 
progress of an army, although his spirit would not allow it to 
pass without some fighting. 


‘ With all his fierceness, old Muley Aben Hassan had a gleam of warlike 
courtesy, and admired the hardy and soldierlike character of Pedro de 
Vargas. He summoned two Christian captives, and demanded, what were 
the revenues of the alcayde of Gibraltar. They told him, that among other 
things, he was entitled to one out of every drove of cattle that passed his 
boundaries. ‘‘ Alla forbid!” cried the old monarch, “that so brave a 
cavalier should be defrauded of his right. He immediately chose twelve of 
the finest cattle from the twelve droves which formed the cavalgada. These 
he gave in charge to an alfaqui, to deliver them to Pedro de Vargas. “Tell 
him,” said he, ‘that I crave his pardon for not having sent these cattle 
sooner; but I have this moment learned the nature of his rights, and I 
hasten to satisfy them with the punctuality due to so worthy a cavalier. 
Tell him at the same time, that I had no idea that the alcayde of Gibraltar 
was so active and vigilant in collecting his tolls.” 

‘The brave alcayde relished the stern soldierlike pleasantry of the old 
Moorish monarch, and ieee in the same tone. “Tell his majesty,” said 
he, ‘* that I kiss his hands for the honour he has done me, and regret that 
my scanty force has not permitted me to give him a more signal reception 
on his coming mto these parts. Had three hundred horsemen, whom I 
have been promised from Xeres, arrived in time, I might have served up an 
entertainment more befitting such a monarch. I trust, however, they will 
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arrive in the course of the night, in which case his majesty may be sure of 
a royal regale at the dawning.” 

‘He then ordered, that a rich silken vest and scarlet mantle should be 
given to the alfaqui, and dismissed him with great courtesy.’—vol. i. pp, 
103, 104. 


This exploit of the Moorish king, excited the emulation of the 
Spanish cavaliers; and an expedition was planned, the object of 
which was to scour the mountains and valleys of Axarquia, when 
a rich spoil of cattle was expected, and then to penetrate to the 
gates of the city of Malaga itself, the capital of the district, which 
might be carried by assault. Some of the ablest leaders of Spain 
were engaged in this adventure, and the command was distributed 
in the most advantageous manner. The commander of Malaga, at 
this time, was a brother of the old king, who was commonly called 
El Zagal, or “ the valiant ;” and this chief, as vigilant as brave, 
was not long ignorant of the designs of the Christians. He de- 
termined to throw himself, at the head of a small force, into the 
mountains, when by rousing the peasantry, and guarding the 
passes, he might be enabled to ofler sufficient entertainment to 
the strangers, to render it unnecessary for them to proceed to 
Malaga. A change of plan, however, only produced a change of 


misfortunes. 


‘ The adalides or guides were ordered to lead the way out of this place 
of carnage. These, thinking to conduct them by the most secure route, 
led them by a steep and rocky pass, difficult to the foot soldiers, but 
aliost impracticable to the cavalry. It was overhung with precipices, 
whence showers of stones and arrows were poured upon them, accom- 
panied by savage yells, which appalled the stoutest heart. In some 
pieces they could pass but one at atime, and were often transpierced, 

orse and rider, by the Moorish darts; the progress of their comrades 
impeded by their iin struggles. The surrounding precipices were lit 
up by a thousand alarm fires, and every crag and cliff had its flames, by 
the light of which they beheld their foes bounding from rock to rock, and 
looking more like fiends than mortal men. Either through terror and 
confusion, or through real ignorance of the country, their guides, instead 
of conducting them out of the mountains, led them deeper into their fatal 
recesses. The morning dawned upon them in a narrow rambla, its 
bottom filled with broken rocks, where once had raved along the mountain 
torrent, while above them beetled huge arid cliffs, over the brows of which 
they beheld the turbaned heads of their fierce and exulting foes. What 
a different appearance did the unfortunate cavaliers present, from the 
gallant band that marched so vauntingly out of Antequera! Covered 
with dust and blood and wounds, and haggard with fatigue and horror, 
they looked like victims rather than warriors. Many of their banners 
were lost, and not a trumpet was heard, to rally their sinking spirits. 
The men turned with imploring eyes to their commanders, while the 
hearts of: the cavaliers were ready to burst with rage and grief, at the 
merciless havoc made among their faithful followers. 
‘ All day they made ineffectual attempts to extricate themselves from 
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the mountains. Columns of smoke rose from the heights where in the 
preceding night had blazed the alarm fire. The mountaineers assembled 
from every direction ; they swarmed at every pass, getting in the advance 
of the Christians, and garcisoning the cliffs like so many towers and 
battlements. my 

‘ Night closed again upon the Christians, when they were shut up ina 
narrow valley, traversed by a deep stream, and surrounded by precipices 
that seemed to reach the skies, and on which the alarm fires blazed and 
flared. Suddenly a new cry was heard resounding along the valley, 

“ Fl Zagal! El Zagal!” echoed from cliff to cliff. ‘ What cry is 
that ?” said the master of Santiago. ‘“ It is the war cry of El Zagal, the 
Moorish general,” said an old Castilian soldier: “ he must be coming in 
person w'th the troops of Malaga.” H tye 

‘The worthy master turned to his knights: ‘ Let us die,” said he, 
“ making a road with our hearts, since we cannot with our swords. Let 
us scale the mountain, and sell our lives dearly, instead of staying here 
to be tamely butchered.” ; 

‘ So saying, he turned his steed against the mountain, and spurred him 
up its flinty side. Horse and foot followed his example; eager, if they 
could not escape, to have at least a dying blow at the enemy. As they 
struggled up the height, a tremendous storm of darts and stones was 
showered upon them by the Moors. Sometimes a fragment of rock came 
bounding and thundering down, ploughing its way through the centre of 
their host. The foot soldiers, faint with weariness and hunger, or crippled 
by wounds, held by the tails and manes of the horses, to aid them in their 
ascent, while the horses, losing their footing among the loose stones, or 
receiving some sudden wound, tumbled down the deep declivity, steed, 
rider, and soldier rolling from crag to crag, until they were dashed to 
pieces in the valley. In this desperate struggle, the alferez, or standard- 
bearer of the master, with his standard, was lest, as were many of his 
relations and his dearest friends. At length he succeeded in attaining the 
crest of the mountain, but it was only to be plunged in new difficulties. 
A wilderness of rocks and rugged dells lay before him, beset by cruel 
foes. Having neither banner nor trumpet, by which to rally his troops, 
they wandered apart, each intent upon saving himself from the precipices 
of the mountains and the darts of the enemy.’—pp. 317—320. 


The Marquis of Cadiz, and some of the other leaders, esca 
alive from this disastrous conflict, but the greater part of those who 
had escaped the sword, wandered for many days among the 
mountains, living on roots and herbs. 


‘So enfeebled and disheartened were they, that they offered no re- 
sistance if atiacked. Three or four soldiers would surrender to a Moorish 
peasant, and even the women of Malaga sallied forth and made prisoners. 
Some were thrown into the dungeons of frontier towns ; others led captive 
to Granada; but by far the greater number were conducted to Malaga, 
the city they had threatened to attack. Two hundred and fifty principal 
cavaliers, aleaydes, commanders, and hidalgos of generous blood, were 
confined in the alcazaba or citadél of Malaga, to await their ransom ; and 
five hundred and seventy of the common soldiery were crowded in an 
enclosure or court-yard of the alcazaba, to be sold as slaves. 
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‘ Great spoils were collected, of splendid armour. and weapons taken 
from the slain, or thrown away by the cavaliers in their flight; and man 
horses, magnificently caparisoned, together with numerous standards ; all 
which were paraded in triumph into the Moorish towns.’—pp. 126, 127. 


The battle of Lucerna was the next affair of importance; and 
here the tide of fortune befriended the Spanish arms, for El 
Zogoybi, or the Unlucky, the k:ng (number 2) of the Moors, was 
taken prisoner by the Count of Cabin, surnamed the king-catcher. 
Soon after, however, the citizens of Granada having good reason 
to be dissatisfied with both their kings—with Muley Aben Hassan, 
because he was by this time become too old, and with Boabdil, 
because he was El Zogoybi, or the Unlucky—created a new king 
(number 3) and therefore could be little at a loss. The new king 
was El Zagal, or the Valiant, old Muley’s brother, so that the 
crown could never be said to have gone out of the family; and 
even when Muley Aben Hassan died (either of grief or poison) El 
Zogoybi came forth from the Christian captivity, to fight alternately 
against his uncle and the Spaniards, and to preserve the plural 
number on the throne of Granada. From this time forward, 
although a thousand vicissitudes of fortune occurred, yet the main 
stream ran hard against the Moors. Towa after town, fortress 
after fortress, surrendered to the Spanish arms ; the saying of King 
Ferdinand, that he would pick out, one by one, the act of the 
pomegranate, (Granada being the Spanish name for that fruit), was 
fully verified; Loxa, Illora, Morlin, Malaga, Baza, all fell suc- 
cessively, although each struggled with convulsive energy against 
the decrees of fate, 

Granada, the metropolitan city, the heart of the kingdom, was 
at length shorn of those splendid dependancies which had stood 
before her like the trees of a majestic avenue, to guard and orna- 
ment the approach. In this last strong-hold, however, of the Arab 
power, the couchant lion of the desert soil awaited his spoiler or 
his prey ; and with a caution becoming his character, and _pro- 
portioned to the peril of the occasion, King Ferdinand of Spain 
advanced to the encounter. On his consent Isabel'a, as was her 
custom when the siege promised to be of long duration, established 
her court in the camp; and thus a fine and chivalrous air was dif- 
fused over the rude scenes of war—when lovers fought under the 
eyes of their misiresses, and the young, the noble, and the brave, 
received a double impulse from the smiles of a lady and a queen. 
We can afford but one specimen of the individual exploits per- 
formed at this memorable and magnificent siege; but that one, 


unless our memory deceives us, is without any parallel in the whole 
range of history. 


‘Among the Moorish cavaliers was one named Tarfe, renowned for his 
great strength and daring spirit; but whose courage partook of fierce audacity 
rather than chivalric heroism. In one of these sallies, when they were 
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skirting the Christian camp, this arrogant Moor outstripped his compa- 
nions, overleaped the barriers, and, galloping close to the royal quarters, 
lanched his lance so far within, that it remained quivering in the earth, 


close by the pavilions of the sovereigns. The royal guards rushed forth” 


in pursuit; but the Moorish horsemen were already beyond the camp, 
and scouring in a cloud ‘of dust for the city. Upon wresting the lance 
from the earth, a label was found upon it, importing that it was intended 
for the queen. 

‘Nothing could equal the indignation of the Christian warriors at the 
insolence of the bravado, when they heard to whom the discourteous insult 
was offered. Fernando Perez del Pulgar, surnamed “he of the exploits,” 
was present, and resolved not to be outbraved by this daring infidel. “‘ Who 
will stand by me,” said he, “in an enterprise of desperate peril?” The 
Christian cavaliers well knew the hair brained valour of del Pulgar; yet no 
one hesitated to step forward. He chose fifteen companions, all men of 
powerful arm and dauntless heart. In the dead of the night he led them 
forth from the camp, and approached the city cautiously, until he arrived 
at a postern gate, which opened upon the Darro, and was guarded by foot 
soldiers. The guards, little thinking of such an unwonted and partial 
attack, were for the most part asleep. The gate was forced, and a confu- 
sion and chance-medley skirmish ensued. Fernando del Purga stopped 
not to take part in the affray. Putting spurs to his horse, he galloped 
furiously through the streets, striking fire out of the stones at every bound. 
Arrived at the principal mosque, he sprang from his horse, and kneeling 
at the portal, took possession of the edifice as a Christian chapel, dedicat- 
ing it to the blessed Virgin. In testimony of the ceremony, he took a 
tablet, which he had brought with him, on which was inscribed in large 
letters, “Ave Marta,” and nailed it to the door of the mosque with his 
dagger. This done, he remounted his steed, and galloped back to the 
gate. The alarm had been given; the city was in an uproar; soldiers 
were gathering from every direction. They were astonished at seeing a 
Christian warrior speeding from the interior of the city. Fernando del 
Pulgar, overturning some, and cutting down others, rejoined his compa- 
nions, who still maintained possession of the gate, by dint of hard fighting, 
and they all made good their retreat to the camp. The Moors were ata 
loss to conjecture the meaning of this wild and apparently fruitless assault ; 
but great was their exasperation, when, on the following day, they discovered 
the trophy of hardihood and prowess, the Ave Maria, thus elevated in 
the very centre of their city. The mosque, thus boldly sanctified by Fer- 
nando del Pulgar, was eventually, after the capture of Granada, converted 
into a cathedral.’—vol. ii. pp. 327—330. 


A fierce but chivalrous fight was brought on the next day by the 
curiosity of the queen, to see at a nearer view the celebrated tower 
of the Alhambra. The flower of the courtly camp wheeled out in 
magnificent procession, and proceeded towards the mountains on 
the left of the city. The flashing of polished armour, and the 
waving of banners, plumes, and silken scarfs, with the thunders of 
martial music, to which the glorious pageant moved, gave a splendour 
and animation to the spectacle, which impressed the Moors with a 
mingled feeling of terror and admiration. Theycould not conceive, 
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however, that such an array was intended for the gratification of a 
woman’s whim; they believed that the Christians had come out to 
ay them to battle, and never slow at answering such a chal 
enge, they sallied from their gates, and a combat ensued which 
was well worth the view of the ladies of the court. 

The next incident was the burning of the Christian camp, which 
was utterly destroyed, owing to the accidental carelessness of one 
of the ladies’ maids ; but the gleam of hope with which this occur- 
rence lighted up the swarthy faces of the Moors, was speedily 
overcast by the shadow of stone walls rising in the place of the 
smoking canvass ; and with despair and dismay they beheld the 
city of Santa Fé rising up, as if by magic, among the ruins. A 
capitulation was now determined on, and was signed on the 24th of 
November, 1481. 


‘The unfortunate Bobadil was doomed to meet with trouble to the end of 
his career. The very next day, the santon, or dervise, Hamet Aben 
Zarah, the same who had uttered prophecies and excited commotions on 
former occasions, suddenly made his appearance. Whencehe came, no 
one knew: it was rumoured, that he had been in the mountains of the 
Alpuxarras, and on the coast of Barbary, endeavouring to rouse the 
Moslems to the relief of Granada. He was reduced to a skeleton. His 
eyes glowed in their sockets like coals, and his speech was little better 
than frantic raving. He harangued the populace in the streets and squares; 
inveighed against the capitulation; denounced the king and nobles as 
Moslems only in name; and called upon the people to sally forth against 
the unbelievers, for that Allah had decreed them a signal victory. 

‘ Upwards of twenty thousand of the populace seized their arms, and 
paraded the streets with shouts and outcries. The shops and houses were 
shut up; the king himself did not dare to venture forth, but remained a 
kind of prisoner in the Alhambra. 

‘The turbulent multitude continued running and shouting, and howling 
about the city, during the day and a part of the night. Hunger and a 
wintry tempest tamed their frenzy; and, when morning came, the enthu- 
siast who had led them on had disappeared. Whether he had been dis- 
posed of by the emissaries of the king, or by the leading men of the city, 
is not known; his disappearance remaining a mystery. —pp. 369—37 |. 


The Spanish took possession of the city on the following day. 


‘The sun had scarcely begun to shed his beams upon the summits of 
the snowy mountains, which rise above Granada, when the Christian camp 
was in motion. A detachment of horse and foot, led by distinguished 
cavaliers, and accompanied by Hernado de Talavera, bishop of Avila, pro- 
ceeded to take possession of the Alhambra and the towers. It had been 
stipulated in the capitulation, thatthe detachment sent for this purpose should 
not enter by the streets of the city. A road had, therefore, been opened 
outside of the walls, leading by the Puetra de los Molinos (or the Gate 
of the Mills) to the summit of the Hill of Martyrs, and across the hill to 
a postern gate of the Alhambra. 

‘When the detachment arrived at the summit of the hill, the Moorish 
king came forth from the gate, attended by a handful of cavaliers, leaving 
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his vizier, Jusef Aben Comixa, to deliver up the palace. ‘‘ Go, senior,” 
said he, to the commander of the detachment; ‘go, and take possession 
of those fortresses, which Alla has bestowed upon your powerful lord, in 
punisnment of the sins of the Moors!” He said no more, but passed 
mournfully on, along the same road by which the Spanish cavaliers had 
come; descending to the vega, to meet the Catholic sovereigns. The 
troops entered the Alhambra, the gates of which were wide open, and all 
its splendid courts and halls silent and deserted. In the mean time, the 
Christian court and army poured out of the city of Santa Fé, and advanced 
across the vega. The king and queen, wiih the prince and princess, and 
the dignitaries and ladies of the court, took the lead; accompanied by the 
different orders of monks and friars, and surrounded by the 1oyal guards, 
splendidly arrayed. The procession moved slowly forward, and paused 
at the village of Armilla, at the distance of half a league from the city. 

‘The sovereigns waited here wih impatience, their eyes fixed on the 
lofty tower of the Albambra, watching for the appoioted signal of possession. 
The time that had elapsed since the departuve of the detachment, seemed 
to them more than. necessary for: the purpose; and the anxious mind of 
Ferdinand began to entertain doubts of some commotion in thecity. At 
length they saw the silver cross, the great standard of this crusade, elevated 
on the Torre de la Vela, or great watch tower, and sparkling in the sun- 
beams. This was done by Hermando de Talavera, bishop of Avila. 
Beside it wac planted the pennon of the glorious apostle St James; and a 
great shout of “ Santiago! Santiago!” rose throughout the army. Lastly 
was reared the royal standard, by the king of arms; with the shout of 
‘‘Castile! Castile! For King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella! The 
words were echoed by the whole army, with acclamations that resounded 
across ihe vega. At sight of these signals of possession, the soveieigns 
fell upon their knees, giving thanks to God for his great triumph. The 
whole assembled host followed their example; and the choristers of the 


royal chapel broke forth into the solemn anthem of Te Deum laudamus !’— 
pp- 375—377. 


As our readers may be interested in the fate of El Zagal, or the 
valiant, we copy the sequel of his fortunes. 


* And here let us cast our eye beyond the present period of our chronicle, 
and trace the remaining career of El Zagal. His short and turbulent reign, 
and disastrous end, would afford a wholesome lesson to unprincipled ambi- 
tion, were not all ambition of the kind fated to be blind to precept and 
example. When he arrived in Africa, instead of meeting with kindness 
and sympathy, he was seized and thrown into prison by the king of Fez, 
as though he had been his vassal. He-was accused of being the cause of 
the dissensions and downfal of the kingdom of Granada, and the accusa- 
tion being proved to the satisfaction of the king of Fez, he condemned the 
unhappy El Zagal to perpetual darkness. A basin of glowing copper was 
passed before his eyes, which effectually destroyed his sight. His wealth, 
which had probably been the secret cause of these cruel measures, was 
confiscated and seized upon by his oppressor, and El Zagal was thrust 
forth, blind, helpless, and destitute, upon the world. In this wretched 
condition, the late Moorish Monarch groped his way through the regions 
of Tingitania, until he reached the city of Velez de Gomera. The king of 
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Velez had formerly been his ally, and felt some movement of compassion 
at his present altered and abject state. He gave him food and raiment, 
and suffered him to remain unmolested in hisdominions. Death, which so 
often hurries off the prosperous and happy from the midst of untasted 
pleasures, spares, on the other hand, the miserable, to drain the last drop 
of his cup of bitterness. El Zagal dragged out a wretched existence of 
many years, in the city of Velez. He wandered about, blind and discon- 
solate, an object of mingled scorn and pity, and bearing above his raiment 
a parchment, on which was written in Arabic, “ This is the unfortunate 
king of Andalusia.” ’"—vol. ii. 313—314. 


_Boabdil, also, after lingering for some time among the ruins of 
his former greatness, entered Africa : and with the account of his 
fate, we conclude our notice of these interesting volumes. 


‘ A crowd of his former subjects witnessed his embarkation. As the sails 
were unfurled, and swelled to the breeze, and the vessel parted from the 
land, the spectators would fain have given him a parting cheering ; but the 
humbled state of their once proud sovereign forced itself upon their minds, 
and the ominous surname of his youth rose involuntarily to their tongues.” 
“« Farewell, Boabdil! Allah preserve thee, El] Zogoybi!” burst spontaneously 
from their lips. The unlucky appellation sank into the heart of the expa- 
triated monarch ; and tears dimmed his eyes, as the snowy summits of 
the mountains of Granada gradually faded from his view. 

‘ He was received with welcome at the court of his relation, Muley 
Ahmed, king of Fez; and resided for many years in his territories. How 
he passed his life, whether repining or resigned, history does not mention. 

‘ The last we find recorded of him is in the year 1536, thirty-four years 
after the surrender of Granada; when he followed the king of Fez to the 
field, to quell the rebellion of two brothers, named Xerifes. Thé armies 
came in sight of each other on the banks of the Guadiswed, at the ford of 
Bacuba. The river was deep; the banks were high and broken. For 
three days the armies remained firing at each other across the stream, 
neither party venturing to attempt the dangerous ford. 

‘ At length the king of Fez divided his army into three battalions; the 
first led on by his son and Boabdil el Chico. They boldly dashed across 
the ford, scrambled up the opposite bank, and attempted to keep the enemy 
employed, until the other battalions should have time to cross. The rebel 
army, however, attacked them with such fury, that the son of the king of 
Fez and several of the bravest alcaydes were slain upon the spot, and mul- 
titudes driven back into the river, which was already crowded with passing 
troops. A dreadful confusion took place ; the horse trampled upon the 
foot; the enemy pressed on them with fearful slaughter; those who 
escaped the sword perished by the stream. The river was choked by the 
dead bodies of men and horses, and by the scattering baggage of the army. 
In this scene of horrible carnage fell Boabdil, truly called El Zogoybi, or 
the unlucky: ‘an instance,” says the ancient chronicler, ‘ of the scornful 
caprice of fortune; dying in defence of the kingdom of another, after 
. Wanting spirit to die in defence of his own,” ’—pp. 396—-398. 
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his vizier, Jusef Aben Comixa, to deliver up the palace. ‘‘ Go, senior,” 
said he, to the commander of the detachment; ‘go, and take possession 
of those fortresses, which Alla has bestowed upon your powerful lord, in 
punisnment of the sins of the Moors!” He said no more, but passed 
mournfully on, along the same road by which the Spanish cavaliers had 
come; descending to the vega, to meet the Catholic sovereigns. The 
troops entered the Alhambra, the gates of which were wide open, and all 
its splendid courts and halls silent and deserted. In the mean time, the 
Christian court and army poured out of the city of Santa Fé, and advanced 
across the vega. The king and queen, wiih the prince and princess, and 
the dignitaries and ladies of the court, took the lead; accompanied by the 
different orders of monks and friars, and surrounded by the 1oyal guards, 
splendidly arrayed. The procession moved slowly forward, and paused 
at the village of Armilla, at the distance of half a league from the city. 

‘The sovereigns waited here with impatience, their eyes fixed on the 
lofty tower of the Albambra, watching for the appointed signal of possession. 
The time that had elapsed since the departuve of the detachment, seemed 
to them more than. necessary for the purpose; and the anxious mind of 
Ferdinand began to entertain doubts of some commotion in the city. At 
length they saw the silver cross, the great standard of this crusade, elevated 
on the Torre de la Vela, or great watch tower, and sparkling in the sun- 
beams. This was done by Hermando de Talavera, bishop of Avila. 
Beside it was planted the pennon of the glorious apostle St James; and a 
great shout of “‘ Santiago! Santiago!” rose throughout the army. Lastly 
was reared the royal standard, by the king of arms; with the shout of 
‘‘Castile! Castile! For King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella! The 
words were echoed by the whole army, with acclamations that resounded 
across the vega. At sight of these signals of possession, the soveieigns 
fell upon their knees, giving thanks to God for his great triumph. The 
whole assembled host followed their example; and the choristers of the 


royal chapel broke forth into the solemn anthem of Te Deum laudamus !’— 
pp. 375—377. 


As our readers may be interested in the fate of El Zagal, or the 
valiant, we copy the sequel of his fortunes. 


* And here let us cast our eye beyond the present period of our chronicle, 
and trace the remaining career of E! Zagal. His short and turbulent reign, 
and disastrous end, would afford a wholesome lesson to unprincipled ambi- 
tion, were not all ambition of the kind fated to be blind to precept and 
example. When he arrived in Africa, instead of meeting with kindness 
and sympathy, he was seized and thrown into prison by the king of Fez, 
as though he had been his vassal. He-was accused of being the cause of 
the dissensions and downfal of the kingdom of Granada, and the accusa- 
tion being proved to the satisfaction of the king of Fez, he condemned the 
unhappy £1 Zagal to perpetual darkness. A basin of glowing copper was 
passed before his eyes, which effectually destroyed his sight. His wealth, 
which had probably been the secret cause of these cruel measures, was 
confiscated and seized upon by his oppressor, and El Zagal was thrust 
forth, blind, helpless, and destitute, upon the world. In this wretched 
condition, the late Moorish Monarch groped his way through the regions 
of Tingitania, until he reached the city of Velez de Gomera. The king of 
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Velez had formerly been his ally, and felt some movement of compassion 
at his present altered and abject state. He gave him food and raiment, 
and suffered him to remain unmolested in hisdominions. Death, which so 
often hurries off the prosperous and happy from the midst of untasted 
pleasures, spares, on the other hand, the miserable, to drain the last drop 
of his cup of bitterness. El Zagal dragged out a wretched existence of 
many years, in the city of Velez. He wandered about, blind and discon- 
solate, an object of mingled scorn and pity, and bearing above his raiment 
a parchment, on which was written in Arabic, “ This is the unfortunate 
king of Andalusia.” ’—vol. ii. 313—314. 


_Boabdil, also, after lingering for some time among the ruins of 
his former greatness, entered Africa : and with the account of his 
fate, we conclude our notice of these interesting volumes. 


‘ A crowd of his former subjects witnessed his embarkation. As the sails 
were unfurled, and swelled to the breeze, and the vessel parted from the 
land, the spectators would fain have given him a parting cheering ; but the 
humbled state of their once proud sovereign forced itself upon their minds, 
and the ominous surname of his youth rose involuntarily to their tongues.” 
“« Farewell, Boabdil! Allah preserve thee, El Zogoybi!” burst spontaneously 
from their lips. The unlucky appellation sank into the heart of the expa- 
triated monarch ; and tears dimmed his eyes, as the snowy summits of 
the mountains of Granada gradually faded from his view. 

‘ He was received with welcome at the court of his relation, Muley 
Ahmed, king of Fez; and resided for many years in his territories. How 
he passed his life, whether repining or resigned, history does not mention. 

‘ The last we find recorded of him is in the year 1536, thirty-four years 
after the surrender of Granada; when he followed the king of Fez to the 
field, to quell the rebellion of two brothers, named Xerifes. Thé armies 
came in sight of each other on the banks of the Guadiswed, at the ford of 
Bacuba. The river was deep; the banks were high and broken, For 
three days the armies remained firing at each other across the stream, 
neither party venturing to attempt the dangerous ford. 

* At length the king of Fez divided his army into three battalions; the 
first led on by his son and Boabdil el Chico. They boldly dashed across 
the ford, scrambled up the opposite bank, and attempted to keep the enemy 
employed, until the other battalions should have time to cross. The rebel 
army, however, attacked them with such fury, that the son of the king of 
Fez and several of the bravest alcaydes were slain upon the spot, and mul- 
titudes driven back into the river, which was already crowded with passing 
troops. A dreadful confusion took place ; the horse trampled upon the 
foot; the enemy pressed on them with fearful slaughter; those who 
escaped the sword perished by the stream. The river was choked by the 
dead bodies of men and horses, and by the scattering baggage of the army. 
In this scene of horrible carnage fell Boabdil, truly called El Zogoybi, or 
the unlucky: “an instance,” says the ancient chronicler, ‘‘ of the scornful 
caprice of fortune; dying in defence of the kingdom of another, after 
. Wanting spirit to die in defence of his own,” ’—pp. 396—-398. 
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Ant. X.—Three Years in Canada: an Account of the Actual State of 
the Country in 1826-7-8, comprehending its Resources, Productions, 
Improvements, and Capabilities, and including Sketches of the State 
of Society, Advice to Emigrants, §c. By John Mactaggart, Civil 

ngineer in the Service of the British Government. 2 vols. : 
Colburn. 1829. 


We do not know when it has been our chance to meet with a 
work so full of information, and yet so naive as the present. Mr. 
Mactaggartis neither a man of letters, nor a traveller by profession, 
but he is a most ready observer of every object which meets his 
eye, and is endowed with the valuable quality of sterling good 
sense. To make him an amusing as well as sensible writer, he 
retains much of the genuine sim Bcity of natural feeling, and tells 
us of what pleased his eye with as much care as he details the 
progress of his professional efforts. 

A more valuable benefit can hardly be conferred upon society, 
than by providing it with information relative to a country like 
Canada. Its present condition and future prospects, furnish an 
excellent illustration of the theory of colonization, and under 
present circumstances, and with so many fashionable opinions on 
the subject before us, it becomes in a measure, a duty to consider 
it under every point of view. That this is more especially the case 
in regard to the large number of persons who are at all likely to 
emigrate, is not necessary to show, but evident as it is, we fear 
fatal mistakes are every year committed, which a little information 
would have prevented, with all their distressing circumstances. 
The object of our author in traversing the woods and savannahs - 
of Canada, was not to collect information of this express kind, 
but his work, even in this respect is not the less valuable. He 
has drawn a picture of the country he visited, as it presented 
itself naturally to him, and the reader may judge from the repre- 
sentation, without fear of being deluded by a theorist, whether he 
could find a home, such as he wishes, in the country described. 

Mr. Mactaggart owes his visit to America to the judicious choice 
of Mr. Rennie, the skilful engineer. In the early part of the 
year 1826, that gentleman was commissioned by government to 
find a person to superintend one of the most important undertakings 
in the Colony. This was the formation of the Rideau Canal, which 
it was intended to cut through an expanse of country, extending a 
hundred and sixty miles, and presenting obstacles of a most for- 
midable nature. By the completion of this useful project, a 
union would be effected bet ween the Ottawa river and Lake Ontario, 
an object replete with good of the most important kind. Our 
author a accepted the appointment of clerk of the works, 
entered upon his duties with a zeal which did honour to the energy 
and honesty of his character, but his astonishing exertions, con- 
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nected with the pestilential nature of the air to which he continually 
exposed himself, brought on an illness which threatened a fatal 
termination, and he was obliged to return to England to regain his 
strength by a short interval of rest. During his residence here, he 
has pnt in order the materials he collected in his journey, and 
Oe earae before us is the result. 

e have already mentioned the object of Mr. Mactaggart’s visit 
to America, and as it was one of great interest and importance, we 
shall endeavour to give our readers some idea of the nature of the 
design. The two immense rivers, the St. Lawrence, and the 
Ottawa, which form a junction at Montreal, are intercepted in their 
progress by several dangerous ridges of rocks, over which they fall 
in prodigious strength. It having been found oe! the late war, 
that it was next to impossible to navigate the St. Lawrence with 
the stores for our troops, several methods were proposed after the 
peace, for remedying the evil. It was at length determined to 
connect Lake Ontario and the Ottawa river, by forming a naviga- 
ble course of the small rivers and lakes, which lie between them. 
The Rideau canal was thus determined upon, and our author made, 
in the autumn of 1826, a survey of the country through which it was 
to pass. An interesting account is given of the result of his obser- 
vations, but it is too long to quote. The estimate of the cost of 
cutting the canal was made at 398,560/., which, with a former sum 
employed, made the expenses altogether 486,060/. The plan 
which Mr. Mactaggart drew out for conducting the works was 
admirably adapted to facilitate their progress; among other im- 
portant heads we find it determined, that ‘no contractor shall be 
allowed to contract for any work out of his line and profession;’ 
that ‘ to a mason shall not be given a job of excavation, any more 
than to an excavator a piece of building, or mason work ;’ careful 
regulations were also made to preserve the health of the people 
engaged ; buildings were ordered to be erected near the scene of 
labour; a subaltern’s command of sixty soldiers was placed there ; 
surgeons were also engaged, and abundance of comforts as well as 
necessaries, prepared in case of illness. The following concluding 


observations of the author, will enable the reader to understand the 
nature of the Rideau canal: 


‘The Rideau Canal, when constructed, will be perfectly different from 
any other in the known world, since it is not ditched or cut out by the 
handofman. Natural rivers and lakes are made use of for this canal, and 
all that science or art has to do in the matter, is in the lockage of the 
rapids, or waterfalls, which exist either between extensive sheets of still 
river water, or expansive lakes. To surmount this difficulty, dams are pro- 
posed, and in many instances, already raised, at the bottom of the rapids, 
or sometimes at their head, or even, as the case may be, in their middle, 
by which means the rapids and waterfalls are converted into still-water. 
These dams afe of various heights, according to the lift of the rapid they 
have to overcome; they cfoss the rivers where the banks are found to be 
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most retentive and the space narrow ; and immediately behind them, or in 
some instances, as the nature of the country requires, at one end, the locks 
are excavated out and built. The locks vary in lift, according to the lift 
of rapid: where the rapid is sixty feet, the locks are proposed to be six in 
number; if eighty feet, eight, and so forth: ten feet being always con- 
sidered a proper lift for a lock. The extensive utility of these dams must 
be obvious to any person who considers the ousiness in an engineering point 
of view ; they do away with lines of extended excavations through a thick- 
wooded wilderness. In several instances, a dam not more than twenty- 
four feet high, and 180 feet wide, will throw the rapids and rivers into a 
still sheet above it for a distance of more than twenty miles. The dams 
also back the waters up creeks, ravines, and valleys; and, instead of 
making one canal, they form numerous canals of various ramifications, 
which will all tend greatly to the improvement of a very fertile country. 
As they convert the rivers into extensive reservoirs, they may be filled and 
emptied as often as possible, without creating either the slightest distur- 
bance in the movements of the waters of the lakes, or sensible diminution 
of their contents. But, when a canal is ditched through a country, if the 
locks have occasion to be often opened and shut, a current is raised in the 
canal, and the waters are not unfrequently drained out of it, or, at least, 
are reduced beneath the proper navigable depth. Does it not, then, appear 
in the clearest manner possible, that the Rideau Canal can never be in 
want of water, unless a convulsion take place amongst the elements of 
nature? And as for evaporation, the dams will lessen more than increase 
it, as they deepen the rivers over beds of warm limestone-rock, and thus 
destroy the present influence of the hot summer sun of Canada; exhala- 
tions are trivial from the surface of lakes, compared with those from 
shallow rivers. 

‘Thus is this canal formed by dam and lock, and not by locks and 
cuts, as in England. The land drowned by the rising of the dams is not 
worth mentioning, consisting chiefly of swampy wastes, the haunts of otters, 
and beavers. 

‘Were Canada a country where floods and freshets are obnoxious to. 
works placed in the beds of rivers, it would then be proper to shun the 
rivers with the works; but this is not the case. Floods there certainly 
are, but as these come periodically, they can be calculated upon with the 
greatest certainty ; guard-gates and sluices can be fixed for their reception. 
Dams even destroy the effect of floods, for, as they form extensive lakes, 
the floods in getting through them expend their fury. Thus the Great 
Rideau Lake, the summit reservoir, which averages twenty-four miles long 
and six broad, only rises, with the greatest floods, three feet; while, in 
narrow places in the River Rideau, the rise is from ten to fourteen feet: 
were, therefore, all the dams and lakes raised, the floods would never be 
deeper over the waste-weirs than two feet. 

‘It has been stated that the Rideau Canal has been estimated to cost 
169,000/.: this is perfectly true, and, if the works were executed in a 
weak and unsatisfactory manner, might, probably, be found sufficient; 
but if British substantiality is required—and required it always is—three 
times the above sum will perhaps not be found to be too much, How can 
it be otherwise? If any practical engineer is applied to, he will at once 
state, that to build a substantial, good lock, of cut stone, similar to those 
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of the Lachine Canal, and those proposed first for the Rideau Canal, will 
cost, excavation of lock included) something-near the sum of 6000/. Now, 
as the rise from the Ottawa River to the grand summit-level of the Rideav 
Lake is 283 feet, and the descent from thence into Lake Ontario 154 fee* 
making a total lift, as it were, for lockage of 437 feet, and consequently 
requiring about 47 locks of 9-feet lift each, requiring the above sum of 
6,000. each, the chief part of the true estimate is shown at once; and if 
the price of the dams, excavation, land required, mill damages, &c., be 
added, the full estimate will be readily obtained, and will appear to be 
nearly the sum already represented. And is this sum too much? Was 
there ever an inland navigation about 160 miles long, having 47 locks, 
constructed for the sum? Never.’—vol. i. pp. 162—166. 


Mr. Mactaggart’s descriptions of natural objects are not imi- 
tations, and they give us a much better notion of the scenes 
he visited, than most others which we have read. In the account 
of his excursion to the Falls of Niagara, this is particularly felt, and 
he has made some curious observations, well worth noticing. He 
estimates the fall at 149 feet, and walked, he says, full fifty yards 
beneath it between the waters and the rocks over which they are 
precipitated. The noise which they make, is, according to his 
account, neither stunning nor disagreeable, having neither the 
effect of a stormy sea nor of thunder, but of the rolling of a large 
quantity of immense stones from a lofty precipice, into waters of 
profound depth. The noise which ry | make is, however, very 
considerably modified by the state of the weather. After a long 
frost, and at the first commencement of a thaw, it is heard the 
farthest, and is said to have reached to a distance of fifty miles. 
Another remarkable circumstance mentioned, is, that when the 
noise is loudest, it is best heard at the distance of twelve or fifteen 
miles, and that in soft showery weather it is scarcely heard, even on 
the adjoining bank. Mr. Mactaggart rejects the notion of the im- 
mense power of suction, which the torrent is said to possess, and which 
has been supposed so great, that birds in flying over would be 
dragged into the waters, Our author, on the contrary heard of an 
old Indian who passed over the falls alive, and he attributes more 
danger to the chance which there is of being smothered in the 
froth and foam than to the mere strength and precipitousness of 
the Fall. 

There are few objects morecurious, or worthier of observation, 
than the singular appearances which occur in the forests of America. 
Hundreds of acres of woods are sometimes seen, says our author, 
withering away, but growing at the same time three or four feet 
in water. The neighbouring woods will be unaffected by the 
cause of the destruction, and appear in full vigour, while the others 

dually wither away, and at last fall, as if cut or eaten through. 

his effect is generally produced, it seems, by millers and others 
flooding the swamps, the consequence of which is said to be so 
great, that the enakitip of a dam of only a hundred feet long and 
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twenty feet high, will destroy, in eight years, the whole timber of 
fifty thousand acres of land. It is observed by our author, what 
important uses may be made of the knowledge of this fact; in 
clearing the country. By the ordinary methods, each acre costs 
four pounds, whereas by the one now mentioned a large extent of 
land may be prepared for almost nothing. 


‘I would earnestly recommend to the Canada Company the use of 
dams. Let a great part of the Huron wild tract be flooded, which may 
easily be accomplished ; or, as an experiment, try it on the swamp of 
twelve miles square, which is in the middle of the property: let the out- 
lets of all the streams from this swamp be choked up, so that the swamp 
may be covered with three feet of water. There is no doubt of its answer- 
ing an excellent purpose, for it will then be converted into a great beaver- 
meadow. And what are such meadows? Have they not been made by 
dams? Mostcertainly. And are they not clear of trees? may they not 
also be turned into deep arable land, fit for growing the best and heaviest 
kinds of wheat? and do these not furnish large quantities of hay! From 
what I have seen with the drowned woods and beaver-meadows, there can 
be no doubt of the dams being able to extirpate the forest; and as they 
cannot be used with such effect in townships partly settled and cleared, 
as they can in those where settlements have not taken place, of course, in 
such places as the great swamp in the Huron tract, they would be found 
most beneficial. But I would also ye recommend their application 
to the swamps and low marshes of the settled districts of Canada: they 
may be flooded by low dams, without injuring the clearances already 
made with the hatchet; and when they have shaven down the forest, 
which they do effectually, it will be found on their removal, that they 
have reclaimed many excellent farms. Then, as the whole vegetable 
matter of the woods is thus decomposed by irrigation on the soil, the same 
must be left in a richer state by the water, than if the trees had been cut 
down in the usual way, and consumed with fire. For fences, fire-wood, 
&c., enough may be left growing on the hills and elevated places. 

‘ It may be argued, that dams would be but tedious engines with which 
to clear low lands and swamps ; but when we consider that such lands are 
always the last of any that the Settlers attempt to clear, as they betake 
themselves generally to lands higher situated, the dams might be working 
away the woods quietly, while they with their hatchets were clearing and 
fencing the more elevated portions of their farms; and having thus ex- 
pended ten or twelve years at this work, (and commonly they expend a 
much longer time,) the dams would be found, during that period, to have 
cleared a much more extensive and valuable surface. In the warm 
Tegions, rice may be grown in the greatest abundance, and it is even found 
wild in enormous quantities. The swamps, then, may well engage the 
attention of the Canadian agriculturist.’—vol. ii. pp. 14, 15. 


We could select a great variety of pleasant passages from these 
very amusing volumes, and many of them which would prove 
interesting to the naturalist. But we turn to the more practical 
part of the work, which contains some important advice for emi- 
grants to Upper Canada. The best season is said to be the 
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spring, when a poops to the St. Lawrence may be taken. at the 
lowest price. steerage passage to Quebec is estimated at from 
three to four pounds; from Quebec, to Montreal, the ch on 
board a steam-boat is from about four and sixpence to seven shillings ; 
and from the latter place to York, in Upper Canada, emigrants 
are conveyed for little more than a pound sterling. The whole 
expense, therefore, from England to the seat of government in 
Upper Canada is reckoned, with provisions, at about ten pounds 
for grown persons, and six for children. It is strongly recom- 
ed that no heavy baggage be taken, the freight of which 
costs more than the purchase of things in Canada. The b 
of the emigrant should consist of nothing more than clothing and 
the few necessaries wanted on shipboard. The voyage from New 
York to Lake Ontario, is mentioned as less fatiguing, and shorter, 
than that from Montreal ; but the passage from England to the 
former place is more expensive than to Quebec, and an obstacle is 
put to the landing of emigrants at New York, which some might 
not be able to overcome. Security is demanded for a certain time 
against their becoming chargeable to public charity. The route, 
therefore, to the St. Lawrence, is recommended as the more 
eligible on the score of economy and facility. 

An excellent account is given by Mr. Mactaggart, of the Canada 
Company. This association, it appears, is likely to be of great 
benefit to the country, and offers to persons about to settle in it 
many useful aids, which they could not otherwise obtain. It was 
commenced in the year 1825, when the love of speculation was at 
the height, and obtained the sanction of Parliament in 1826, 
at which time the Company contracted for the purchase of lands in 
Upper Canada, and began its operations. Mr. Galt, the novelist, has 

en a very active part in all the concerns of the association, and 
there is an extract in the work, from a letter of his to our author, 
which very amusingly describes the founding of the town of Guelph, 
the capital of the Company’s territory. 


‘ The founding of Guelph, with Dr. Dunlop, was one of the richest 
scenes imaginable. In the first place, we went by our ourselves on foot, 
leaving the suryeyor, &c. to take their own course; and the Doctor lost 
his way, having forgotten to take his compass. After wandering about, 
like two pretty babes, without even the compliment of a blackberry, we 
came to the house of a Dutch squatter, who could speak no English, At 
last he broached a certain French, and we took him with us for a guide. 
All this time it rained as if the powers of the air had lost the spigots of 
their bladders; so that, by the time we had reached a shanty, which had 
been prepared for us by the axe-men, we were both drenched to the skin. 
The Doctor unclothed, and making to himself a kilt of one blanket, and a 
toga of another, we proceeded to fell a central tree: at the prostration of 
which, the Doctor, acting the Red Genius of the fr pulled a bottle of 
whisky from his bosom, and sans glasses, christened the town with a bene- 
diction in presence of the assembled multitude, consisting of four other 
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persons. I wished him to give some becoming account of the spectacle, 
but he has permitted others to do it for him, as we see by the newspapers ; 
so a good joke, when properly told, has been metamorphosed by Yankey 
exaggeration,’—vol. ii. pp. 272, 273. 

Guelph is situated on the principal river of Lake Erie. Building 
ssésintile of the best quality are found in the neighbourhood, and 
the Company has begun to erect edifices for a school and the 
reception of settlers. Sites for places of religious worship are given, 
gratis, to the several denominations of Christians who may emigrate 
thither, and the price for town land was fixed as low as twenty 
dollars the lot, that is, a quarter of an acre, with an additional 
privilege of taking farms in the neighbourhood, at one and a half 
dollar per acre. The prices, however, have since been somewhat 
raised, but are still kept at a rate which may encourage settlers to 
make Guelph their residence. The town has proceeded in a ve 
flourishing manner; seventy-six houses were built ; a saw-mill 
and brick-kiln were in active operation; a grist-mill was in pro- 
gress ; a market house, two taverns, and a great many stores were 
also opened previous to October, by which time 16,000 acres of 
land in the vicinity, and 200 town lots had been engaged. We 
may add to this, that the tradesmen established there met with 
considerable encouragement, and that a printing-office was in 
preparation. This certainly looks well, and if the prosperity of the 
Company’s settlements continues to proceed with equal steadiness, 
it must be looked upon as having a right to all praise and gra- 
titude. 


‘ Mr. Galt, says Mr. Mactaggart, deserves great credit for the invention 
and management of the Company. In this he has shewn a genius that is 
rarely excelled. He organized the whole management of business, and 
displayed all that tact and diplomacy which his superior talents qualify 
him for in such an eminent degree. He appointed surveyors and other 
people to look after the Crown Reserves in the various Townships, that 
they might be disposed of to the Company’s advantage. But these Re- 
serves were not found to be of great utility, as nothing like a system of 
settlement could be employed in relation to them, lying, as they do, scat- 
tered up and down the Township. However, their sale will be much in 
favour of Canada, and tend much toward its improvement; for as they lay 
like uncleared specks amid a clearer country, they injured the progress of 
the settlements. On many of these Reserves squatters had taken up their 
abode, a class of poor people who, having wandered from home without 
the means of becoming regular landholders, are glad to find patches any 
where in the woods whereon they may subsist. To these unfortunate 
human beings, and in truth to all, he showed much tenderness, which 
has assisted to raise that just popularity he at present enjoys. He did not 
drive the squatters off the Company's lands, as many would instantly have 
done; but sold them to the advantage both of the Company and the 
squatters, considering the little clearings they had made, as uncleared 
forest. By doing this he has established a class of people in the Town- 
ships devoted to the interest of the Company, who will aeither despoil, nor 
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‘allow to be despoiled, those valuable woods which may yet come to good 
account on the Reserves. Nevertheless, there were some in Upper Ca- 
nada who continued to view the exertions of the Company with very 
jealous eyes. These were they who found themselves unable to yee the 
poor settlers before they got upon their lands, in the shape of fees, or 
what not. They found the Company established the settler in a twink- 
ling, without putting him to the galling trouble and expense of hanging 
about office doors, receiving rebuffs from conceited clerks, and getting 
their purses lightened into the bargain. Were it for nothing else but this 
circumstance alone, the Canada Company will be respected: when we 
find the distress of mankind alleviated in any degree, petty tyranny and 
‘pride laid prostrate before justice and humanity, it is enough for our 
affections to become attached ; we want no more, Think of a distressed 
family leaving the Old Country, as home is called, and after much travel 
and trouble by water and land, at last reaching Canada; think of a 
mother, perhaps, having to consign to the growling waves of the Atlantic 
a lovely child, that had perished aboard a crowded and uncomfortable 
ship: think of a husband who has lost his wife in a similar manner: onl 

think of such things as these, and then see them in Canada, toiling day 
after day to obtain a piece of wilderness that they may cultivate and live 
upon! Have they not undergone vexations enough without adding more 
to the catalogue? The Canada Company, much to their credit be it ever 
spoken, has smoothed the way of the weary pilgrims.’—vol. ii. pp. 92—945. 


The Company, however, it is to be understood, does not contri- 
bute to the expenses which the emigrant may have to incur, in 
proceeding to the settlement, but only offers its aid in giving such 
information as may assist him in making the most of his little 
wealth, For this purpose agents are settled at several sea ports, 
who are directed to answer whatever inquiries may be made respect- 
ing either the voyage or the settlement in Canada. Means have 
also been taken, which enables the Company to lessen the expenses 
of the passage and the journey up the country, of which emigrants 
are allowed to avail themselves, and are furnished with tickets for 
the purpose. But to turn from this grave = of the work to one 
of a lighter kind, we find the following information respecting the 
state of language in America : 


‘ The fancy, pickpocket, and vulgar slang of Great Britain continues to 
increase in America and New Holland, and it may ultimately sap the 
foundations of cur noble classical language. Prize- fighters, sharpers, and 
other vagabonds, transported to the former, as they are now to the latter 
country, for various violations of the law, generally arrive, if they live 
long enough, at stations of considerable eminence in the colonies. They 
no longer retain (as it would not be for their interest) the manners and 
propensities which caused them, whether they would or no, to quit their 
native shores; but one thing they retain, and extend, namely, their vile 
language. This, forsooth, is a legacy given to their families; it becomes 
the popular language, because it emanates from the most numerous and 
respectable class. 

‘ At home, this abomination has no effect on the genuine language of 
the realm; books, literature, &c., and a learned community, far outnum- 
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bering the ignorant and vicious, keep it under in its proper place! while 
in those receptacles for convicts alluded to, it becomes decidedly the court 
language. Nor is this all: when our thieves and swindlers find that. their 
mystic words are better under understood by the multitude than they could 
wish, they readily invent and propagate other phrases, so that their mean- 
ings may not be understood, except by those of their own fraternity : 
hence this continual invention of language. The famous slums of Hol- 
born teem with such inventors ; so that itis nothing erroneous to say, that 
there are daily upwards of two thousand persons in London deeply cogi- 
tating how they shall best obscure the English tongue. 

‘ The great Dr. Johnson, when he was arranging his noble national 
Dictionary, did not seem to be aware that he had so many mortal ene- 
mies at his door. Not only do they invent many new words daily, but, 
even by bets and otherwise, contrive to make something out of the old, 
They are diligent lexicographers; examine into words and terms of doubt- 
ful import, and construe them according to their wishes. We are even 
told they have slang vocabularies printed, to aid them in their honest 
intentions in turning their villanies to the best account. Every ship, 
then, that sails with convicts to New Holland, carries a certain quantum 
of these linguists: hence the many terms for the same things that we dis- 
cover emanating from these people. Mixtures, revolutions, additions, and 
changes, are ever taking place. At one time, when it is meant we 
should “ take money out of our pockets,” we are told to “ down with the 
dust ;” again, that we “‘ fork out the blunt,” or “ table the needful,” or 
“ Jaunch out the rhino,” or ‘ thimble the brinnels.” What perplexity is 
here! Now, supposing this system to continue for many years, and 
many it has continued with the United States of America, what must be 
the result? Why, we shall hardly understand the meaning of one-tenth 
part of what is told us; and, indeed, if we could not guess, we should 
find it many times very difficult to “ get along:” here then is the ruina- 
tion of our classic English language already begun. It is nonsense to 
imagine that our authors will there live immortal in their native strains.’— 
vol. ii. pp. 324—236. 


We must conclude with this our notice of Mr. Mactaggart’s 
amusing work. The information he has collected is, of a 
wae useful character, and his volumes cannot fail of being read 
with considerable profit by any person, who is either proceeding to 
America, or who is desirous of becoming acquainted with the pre- 
sent condition of our colonies there. We trust, for the benefit of 
the country, and the speedy progress of the important works over 
which Mr. Mactaggart was appointed to preside, that his health 
will enable him to return, and pursue his further operations with 
that talent and vigour of which he is naturally possessed. 





Arr. XI.—Fridolin, translated Srom Schiller’s Ballad of Fridolin into 
English verse. By J. W. Lake, with eight Illustrations from Retzsch. 
London: Ackerman and C. Tilt. 1829. 


Tue story which now engages our attention in a new shape, is, in 
the original, one of the most popular minor picces of its celebrated 
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author. His Commer rant. however, are probably indebted to him 
only for the form which he gave to it *. 

We have, on a previous occasion, hinted at the models which 
Schiller judiciously and successfully emulated, (Vide Monthi 
Review for May, p. 32). His imitations were not of a literal a 
servile, but of an inventive character. He used Germanic and other 
traditions, which deserved the perpetuity his genius has conferred 
on them. The mere tale may have pre-existed, the incidents may 
not have originated in his own fertile imagination, but the delinea- 
tion of particular scenes, and the descriptions of the feelings ac- 
companying them, could have emanated only from a poet of a high 
order. Thus in Der Taucher (The Diver,) in which an anecdote 
in the Life of Robert, King of Sicily, is versified, there are passa- 
ges worthy of any writer. 

The raging of Charybdis, into which the bold swimmer plunges 
in search of the golden beaker the sovereign has thrown in, gives 
occasion to these picturesque and animated lines :— 

‘ Charybdis gave back bellowing 
The waters she had been swallowing; 
As with the noise of distant thunder 
Her foaming womb was rent asunder. 
It billows, it hisses, it seeths, and it roars, 
As when water on burning forests showers ; 
To heaven the recking surges spray ; 
Wave pushes wave in endless fray, 
Exhaustless, teeming, full and free, 
As would the sea bring forth a sea. 
At length the wild force dies away, 
And black amid the foaming spray, 
And bottomless, as were it the path to hell, 
A growing chasm absorbs the swell ; 
And down the murky tuneless yaun, 
Eddying the rushing waves are drawn.’ 


We copy here of three versions that have appeared in our periodi- 
cals, the one—which we decidedly prefer to its present compe- 
titors +. 

The praise of originality might be further justified, by quotations 
from the description which Schiller makes the youth give of the 
inhabitants of ‘ the hellish lakes,’ that he had so bravely descended 
to :— 

‘In swarthy mixture here they throng, 
Or glide in grisly groups along: 





* Bottiger informs us, that it is an Alsatian story, which Schiller learnt 
when at Manheim. 

+ We refrain from mentioning immediately the source of the citation, 
shrewdly suspecting that the whole will, ere long, be avowed and printed 


in an appropriate form, by a well-known and most able translator: from the 
German language. 
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The sword-fish, the keen crocodile, 

And the sea-serpent’s sinuous file, 

And grinning with their triple teeth at me, 
Wide-throated sharks—hyeenas of the sea.’ 


Highly as we, in common with the rest of the civilized world, 
think of the genius of Retzsch, we confess that we have our doubts 
as to his power of giving an adequate graphic pees; of the 
scenes which these verses (and more besides in the original ballad) 
depict in words. 

he ‘Song of the Bell,’ we are led to suppose, is one of the pieces 
that Retzsch will include among the promised ‘ Outlines to all the 
Narrative Poems.’ ' 

This most ingenious and beautiful poem is entirely of Schiller’s 
invention. Workmen who are casting a bell describe all the events 
which are solemnized by its voice ; the morning of birth, the wed- 
ding-day, fires and funerals; the hour of vespers, when it is the 
signal of repose and domestic quiet; times of danger and alarm, 
wars and seditions. The whole is finished with consummate care, 
and its measure, varying with the sentiment, is always harmonious 
and expressive. | 

It is known in England, through a paraphrastic version by Lord 
Gower, from another and closer one by Mr. Sotheby,* and now by 
a third and fourth, which have recently appeared at Manchester+ 
and at Bath—of these last we may perhaps give a separate 
notice. 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle, in his very admirable ‘ Life of Schiller,’ 
justly says, that his ‘ Retter Toggenburg,’ his ‘ Cranes of Ibycas,’ 
his ‘Hero and Leander,’ are among the most poetical and moving 
ballads to be found in any language. 

They all await the hand of an English translator. We think it 
useful to mention this deficiency ; and hoping that we may be read 
by some of our countrymen who have a thorough knowledge of the 
German language, as well as a command of our own, and who 
might undertake the task of transfusing these metrical Tales, we 
can mention an additional motive, which may not be stated in what 
we have previously written, though certainly implied. The chance 
of obtaining attention here, is doubled ; many would read a version 
of any work which Retzsch has illustrated, or is to illustrate at 
some future time. 

The desire of understanding the Sketches of the great artist, 
will induce those who are unable to construe the German explana- 
tions attached to the ‘ Outlines,’ to welcome vernacular versions of 
the poems themselves. 

The ‘ Fight with the Dragon,’ is, to the best of our knowledge, 





_ * In the collection of poems edited by Joanna Baillie. 
+ In ‘Specimens of the German Lyric Poets,’ published by Messrs. 
Longman and Co., and R. Robinson, Manchester. 
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the only one of Schiller’s smaller poems, besides Fridolin, that has 
yet obtained the advantage of being illustrated by the masterly de- 
signs of Retzsch ; both have been skilfully copied by Mr. Henry 
Moses ; and were accompanied by translations from the hand of 
Mr. J. P. Collier, which are faithful, and free from affectation, The 
appearance of a new version of Fridolin, after a lapse of three years, 
with miniature copies of the original engravings, small in bulk and 
in price, bearing moreover the names of two most respectable Lon- 
don booksellers, will probably extend its circulation; and as it 
will thus come in the way of all Englishmen who have any’ 
taste for the fine arts, to read the couplets for the sake of un- 
derstanding the drift of the plates to which they are annexed we 
are warranted in entering into a comparison of the two versions with 
each other, and especially with the original; which the earlier 
translator has very properly printed opposite to his own ren- 
dering of its respective portions. The story is told in a few 
words :— 

Fridolin, a page at the court of Count Savern, is a graceful, good, 
and reverentially attached servant of the Countess, his master’s lady. 
Robert, the huntsman, maliciously and falsely insinuates to his 
rash and credulous master, that the page has culpable aspirations. 
The Count rides to the iron foundry, near his palace, and orders the 
warders to throw instantly into their hottest furnace, the first person 
whom he shall send, enquiring, ‘‘if they have executed their master’s 
orders.” The Count having returned, next commands the page to go 
to the iron foundry with these words. Fridolin, however, before he 
proceeds, waits on his mistress, who requests him to attend 
church, hear the holy mass, and offer up prayers for her and her 
son (who was in bad health) as well as for himself. Fridolin not only 
obeys this order, but acts as sacristan to the priest, and he 
remains consequently till after the whole of the service is ended. 
The impatient Count (who thought that the destined doom of the 
page was ere now completed) to make assurance doubly sure, 
sends Robert, the huntsman, to the forge to enquire whether the 
master’s orders are obeyed. Whereupon he is seized and merci- 
lessly thrown into the furnace. Fridolin, soon after arriving, is 
told that the Count’s orders are performed. He returns to the 
palace, and quite unconscious of its import, repeats the answer of 
the Warders. The Count is surprised at seeing the page; he asks 
anxiously for Robert, but Fridolin declares that he has not met 
him either on the plain or in the wood. Savern, thunderstruck, 
exclaims that heaven has judged the matter; he leads Fridolin to 
the Countess, and commends him to her especial favour, seeing 
that he is guiltless, and shielded by heaven from harm. 

Not long subsequent to the first publication of Fridolin, it 
became so great a favourite throughout Germany, that it was con- 
verted into a five-act play by Holbein, the director of the theatre 
at Prague; and during the fifteen years that followed, it was 
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represented on most of the continental stages with great success. 
It was also set to musie by C. F. Weber, master of the chapel at 
Berlin, and in this shape it was extremely popular. Perhaps some 
of our English playwrights will ultimately (if the present dearth 
of native dramas continue) avail themselves of these. already- 
existing plays, prepare appropriate scenery, and delight London 
audiences by the representation of characters and incidents that 
are both new and interesting. 

Our immediate business is with Mr, Lake's “ translation” of the 
ballad, which we might seem to have forgotten : in apparent anti- 
cipation of critical censure from his glorious unfaithfulness to his 
original, this gentlemen inserts in his preface these vee wen 
lines. ‘‘ The translator is aware that his version of Schiller’s 
beautiful ballad is totally inadequate to the original ; at the same 
time he has no hesitation in asserting, that it is easier to render an 
epic poem from one language into another, and with more accuracy, 
justice, and spirit, than to give a good and correct idea of a simple 
native ballad in a foreign tongue.” If this be true, the merit of 
those who have rendered with fidelity Spanish, German, and other 
ballads into English, is greatly enhanced ! What must be said of 
Herder, who has decoutuend nearly all the good ballad literature 


of Europe! This was doubtless a very great, and very laudable 
achievement, but not, we think, so wonderful as the rendering all 
the good epics from Homer to Milton would have been. Mr. Lake 


continues his defence in the shape of an interrogation. ‘ Would 
it be possible in a stranger dialect to do any thing like justice to 
our own inimitable ballads of ‘‘ Chevy Chace,” “ the Children in 
the Wood,” &c. The answer is obvious, and the reason also. 
Besides, as this work “‘ is more particularly devoted to the arts, the 
reader perhaps will be more lenient in regard to its literary dis- 
qualifications, which, like the dialogue and rhymes of many modern 
operas, may be graciously deemed of minor importance.” 

This last may be a reason with journals occupied mainly with 
the fine arts, for abstaining from animadversion upon the ‘ rhimes’ 
of Mr. J. W. Lake, but as our work ‘ is more particularly devoted 
to literature,’ as it is our duty to hinder the spread of any unworthy 
notions of any great writer, we shall proceed to expose the sophistry 
and irrelevance of the defence just quoted. We do not complain 
so much of the inadequacy, as of the utter infidelity of his version, 
his capacious omissions, and his unpardonable additions to the poem ; 
and we are indignant at.the degradation which Schiller incurs, 
when false, feeble, and partial copies of his works are made for 
the purpose of explaining pretty miniature copies of the truly great 
performance of the German artist. 

We begin with the first verse of this professed translation : 


‘ Jn beauty’s train was never met 
A boy of more engaging mien, 
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Or more endowed all hearts to win, 
Than the fair page young Fridolin.’ 

Of all this not one word, except the name of Fridolin, exists in 
the original, and the characterising lines which do exist there are 
altogether omitted. 

Schiller makes us understand that the diligence of the page was 
the result of his religious veneration for his daties, and this har- 
monizes particularly with the sequel to the story. His anxiety to 
perform every appropriate service, made him a great favourite with 
the Countess. The 3rd stanza, has been rendered by Mr. Collier 
with some attention to the German original. 


‘ Therefore above the household all* 
Him did his lady raise, 
And from her lovely lips would fall 
His unexhausted praise. 
As her own child, and not as page, 
Did he his lady's heart engage ; 
While her bright eyes with purest pleasure 
Upon his features dwelt at leisure. 


This is sufficiently close to satisfy the most rigid critic, and the 
English verse is respectable. We now turn to the corresponding: 
part in Mr. J. W. Lake. 


* Above the empty pride of birth 
The Countess saw and prized his worth, 
She thought not of his low degree 
But of his mind’s nobility. 
From fairy lips his praises fell, 
The sweet rewards of doing well.’—p. 10: 

In one word, the advantage is with the latest translator, he truly 
renders Grafinn by Countess (which Mr. Collyer makes nis 
Lapy;) this is positively the only word tolerably done in the 
verses ! 

When Schiller describes the insidious surmises of Robert the 
Huntsman, he uses a good figurative expression. He scattered the 
seeds of suspicion upon his master’s heart. 

It has not seemed fit to Mr. Lake, to adopt any part of this 
phraseology. 

‘ And one day in his master’s ear. 
Thus poured the subtle poison there.’—p. 11. 





* Drum vor den ganzen Dienextross 

Die Grafinn ihn erhob; 

Aus ihrem schonen Munder floss. 

Sein unerschépftes Lob. 

Sie hielt ihn nicht als ihren knecht 
Es gab sein Herz ihm Kindesrecht— 
Ihr klares Auge mit Vergniigen 
Hing an den wohlgestalten Ziigen. 
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One of the best parts of the ballad, is the account of the 
Iron-Foundry to which the Lord of Savern rides down. With the 
quotation of this portion in each translation, we must conclude our 
examination of the more recent one. 


‘ With bursting heart and boiling blood, 
The Count plunged in the neighbouring wood, 
To where his iron-forgers bent 
That metal from earth’s caverns rent,. 
In flames, whose red terrific light 
Perpetual glared thro’ day and night; 
Where fire, water, and man’s skill 
Subdued the stubborn steel at will. 
The Count now beckoned to draw nigh 
Two Cyclops, that aad caught his eye.’ 


Mr. Collier has in this case, as well as in the above quoted 
stanzas, succeeded much better than his competitor, possibly 
because he knows the language he undertakes to translate from. 
There may be some French Version of Fridolin in which Mr. 
Lake has placed undue confidence, and thereby lowered his own 
literary character; he can do better than he has done in this 
instance —a translation of a translation, however elegant, is but the 
shadow of a shade, the reflection of moonlight,—an echo of the. 
mock-bird’s song :— 

The Count’s ride to the Forest where his foundry was situated, 
is thus versified by Mr. Collier. 


* Savern into the forest rode, 
His fury look’d no more. 
There in a lofty furnace glow’d 
The molten iron ore. 
The vassals, with a busy hand, 
To feed the fire around it stand ; 
Huge bellows blowing, sparks outflying, 
As they the rocks were vitrifying. 


‘ The fire’s rage, the water's force, 
Were here united found : 
The river, in its rushing course 
The wheels whirled round and round, 
The engines rattled day and night ; 
The hammers beat with measured might ; 
The stunning strokes repeated often 
Compell’d the iron itself to soften.’ 


The English reader may form some idea of the deficiencies (we 
here mean omissions) of the first quoted description of the Iron- 
Works, by making a comparison of it with that by which it is 
followed. Nothing will be found of the comparison of the labours 
of the Warders to those of the Vitrifiers of Rocks; the river which 
turns round the wheels of the rattling engines, or the monstrous 
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bellows and the huge hammers; but Mr. Lake has added the 
exquisite line in which ‘ Two Cyclops’ are introduced. 

On looking again to the third and sixth of the Outlines, we find 
that Retzsch has put two eyes into the heads of each of the attend- 
ants at the iron works ; he, poor man, had no notion of represent- 
ing creatures with one eye, and that in the middle of the forehead ! 
How unworthy to illustrate a poet who has such an inventive 
translator! Moreover, in the very copies of the engraving of the 
German artist, to which his version is attached, we can see two 
organs of vision and a nasal prominence intervening—but incon- 
sistency is the privilege and characteristic of genius, Mr. Lake 
must, therefore, avail himself of a defence, grounded on this prin- 
ciple. 





Art. XII.—Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, on the Progress of Know- 
ledge, and on the Fundamental Principle of all Evidence and 
Expectation. By the Author of Essays on the Formation and Publi- 
cation of Opinions. London: R. Hunter. 1829. 


Tuer reason why the science of metaphysics is at present little 
cultivated in this country, is not easy to be assigned, Perhaps an 
unfounded prejudice against it, as if it were some way or another 
connected with unsound and dangerous opinions, may have some 
share in ee the singular neglect into which it has fallen; 
but it is probable that it ought to be traced rather to that indolent 
and luxurious habit of mind which now prevails, and seems to be 
the result of over-exertion, as rest and indulgence naturally succeed 
to labour. But this science is in its nature repulsive and for- 
bidding to the generality. They cast a glance upon it, and it 
appears “a dim, disastrous champaign,” with fears, doubts, and 
terrors of strange shape, stalking over it, and discouraging their 
approach. It is, in fact, a magic circle, in which none but great 
men can walk with safety and advantage. 

The author of the present Essays, who, at least, does not want 
the courage to attempt an incursion into these dim regions, appears 
to hw \ studied in a right spirit, and to have discovered for himself 
several réportant truths. We say discovered for himself, because, 
as far as we can perceive, he has advanced nothing absolutely 
new. Though we may possibly incur, by this remark, the risk of 
being included among those ‘ dreaming critics,” who look for that 
kind of originality which he supposes to be unattainable; but 
which we eas sometimes believed ourselves to have found in 
certain of those old writers, who, according to this author, amuse 
second-rate minds. Setting aside, with justice, our author’s claims 
to be considered an original writer, we are yet disposed to allow 
him the merit of having explained, in a clear and agreeable way, 
several useful truths. As it is possible that every person may not 
be convinced that the dissemination of every kind of trath is 
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advantageous, or even that the discovery itself is beneficial toman- 
kind ; it is useful to demonstrate that truth can never be dangerous, 
that no truth is forbidden, and that it is the duty of all men, but 
especially of those who pretend to teach others, to endeavour to 
discover truth. This is done in the first Essay, in a plain, modest, 
and perspicuous manner. é z 

Like many other writers engaged in the same pursuits, this 
author seems to apprehend more hostility on the part of mankind, 
than he is likely to meet with. This, however, is rather the sug- 
gestion of vanity than of any thing else. The world has too long 
been used to have its feelings shocked, and its opinions and pre- 
judices called in question, to be alarmed at common indications of 
heterodoxy, on philosophical subjects; and there is now much 
more danger of neglect, than of odium or persecution, Sir William 
Drummond, when he published his Academical Questions, ex- 
pressed the same fear, but experienced no molestation; and his 
work has at present scarcely an enemy, except the worms. The 
passage, in which the benefits conferred upon mankind, by the 
dissemination of truth are enumerated, and the imaginary dangers 
to the promulgator insinuated, is worth copying. 


‘ To discover truth, is in fact to do good on a grand scale. Thedetec- 
tion of an error, the establishment of a fact, the determination of a doubt- 
ful principle, may spread its benefits over large portions of the human 
race, and be the means of lessening the misery or increasing the happiness 
of myriads of unborn generations. The great interests of mankind then 
demand, that the way of discovery should be open, that there should be no 
obstructions to inquiry, that every facility and encouragement should be 
given to efforts which are directed to the detection of their errors; and yet 
one of the greatest’ discouragements which at present exists, is the state of 
their own moral sentiments. Although he who has achieved the discovery of 
truth in a matter of importance has the satisfaction of reflecting that he has 
conferred a benefit on his fellow men, to which time itself can prescribe 
no limits, the probability is, that instead of attracting sympathy and grati- 
tude, he will meet with a considerable share of odium and persecution as 
the consequence of the perspicacity.’—pp. 9—10. 


The condition of mind in which we ought to conduct our search 
after truth is well described, as are also those lets and hindrances 
to which we are all liable. 


‘ In entering on any inquiry, we may have desires and affections con- 
nected with the subject, or with the issue of the examination, and precon- 
ceived opinions, which will have a material influence on the result. We 
may feel, for instance, a lively affection for a doctrine, an irresistible desire 
to find it confirmed by investigation, and a conviction of its truth not the 
less strong for having no dependance on any process of reasoning; or, on 
the other hand, we may feel an entire indifference, and have no opinion at 
all on the subject.’—p. 14. 


There is good sense and novelty of illustration in the following 
brief passages ; 
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‘ One of the most striking of these is the sentiment of awe. Ifa man 
is habitually labouring under this feeling in regard to the general subject, 
or to the issue of the investigation, it is astonishing how limited will be the 
range of his thoughts, how few aud how monstrous the conceptions to 
which the subject will give rise. 

* Men are alarmed when, in departments of knowledge over which the 
solemnity of fear has diffused itself, they alight on any new ground, or in 
other words, on any doctrines at variance with received principles; and 
their wishes are usually pointed to a corroboration of the views with which 
they are already familiar, and which neither startle their timidity nor task 
their understandings.’—pp. 18, 19. 


No person, who has ever reflected upon questions of vital im- 
portance to mankind, can have failed to observe that doubt and 
uncertainty produce an unpleasant state of mind. This unpleasant- 
ness may, however, be designed by Providence to promote the 
cause of truth: for, as we naturally desire to escape from every 
thing which is disagreeable, we inquire that we may be relieved 
from doubt, and thus, perhaps, arrive at truth. Should we, after 
all, be left in uncertainty, we shall, at least, possess the consolation 
of having used every means within our power to arrive at truth, 
and this, in fact, is the only consolation of which so unhappy a 
condition is susceptible. On this question our author appears to 
think: somewhat differently. He does not feel the misery of 
doubting, and seems incapable of conceiving it; as, in fact, all 
thorough dogmatists are. 

The second essay, on the Progress of Knowledge, is in the form 
of dialogue, and every way inferior to the preceding. In the first 
place, the author seems to be incompetent to maintain an argument 
in this form. One of his personages appears from the commence- 
ment to be a mere parasite to the other; and when a third person 
is introduced, the matter is not mended. From several considera- 
tions he determined not to bring real persons upon the scene, as 
speakers, but to put the momentous questions under consideration, 
into the mouths of A and N, with whom B, an equally important 
member of the alphabet, is afterwards associated. ‘But A is a silly, 
humble companion, and N a conceited coxcomb, to whom all former 
great minds (for this arrogant letter is evidently something great 
in its own conceit,) appear to have been mere dwarfs and pigmies. 

In this whole composition the author appears to be a mere third- 
rate sophist, who, in imitation of Hobbes, affects a kind of disdain 
for the ordinary aids to intellectual superiority, and advances the 
absurd fancy that the human race, as it advances on the great high 
road of civilization, will become weary of its old masters, and drop 
them, one by one, upon the way. He seems to imagine, in short, 
that owing to the vast multiplication of books, there will come a 
time when such authors as Kristotle, Plato, Bacon, and Locke, will 
be forgotten ; and that even now they are more talked of than read. 
They have always been more talked of than read; because, notwith- 
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standing the march of intellect, there are yet but few persons who 
are capable of appreciating them. But he may rely upon this, that 
while he, and such authors as he, are condemned, though useful in 
their day, to stick to the little creeks and bays of time, as it were, 
in the vicinity of their own age, the great writers above mentioned, 
and their like, are Leviathans, endowed with power to swim for ever 
in the great ocean of eternity. These remarks are not made wan- 
tonly, and for the mere purpose of putting a man of ordinary dimen- 
sions in juxta-position with a race of giants, to show him to disad- 
vantage ; they are naturally suggested by such arrogant absurdity 
as the following :— 


‘The works of Bacon and Locke are already becoming instances in 

int. They are more talked of than read; and if you will pardon a 
uel expression, oftener dipped into than waded through. 

‘ A, We have works, nevertheless, and those not works of art, but what 
in contra-distinction may be called works of knowledge, which will not 
be readily superseded. 

‘N. It would be difficult to name them. I will not deny, however 
the possibility of a doctrine being so concisely and clearly established, 
that the demonstration may never be displaced by a better. Even in such 
cases, the doctrine in process of time appears so intuitive as not to require 

roof, 

« A. It seems to be an unavoidable inference from your remarks, that 
the study of old authors is a waste of labour. 

‘N. Much of it is an exhaustion of the strength to no purpose. This 
obsolete learning is well enough for minds of a secondary cast, but it only 
serves to hamper the man of original genius. It is unwise in such a one 
to enter very minutely into the history of the science to which he devotes 
himself,—more especially at the outset. Let him perfectly master the 
present state of the science, and he will be prepared to push it farther 
while the vigour of his intellect remains unbroken ; but if he previously 
attempt to embrace all that has been written on the subject, to make him- 
self acquainted with all its exploded theories and obsolete doctrines, his 
mind will probably be too much entangled in their intricacies to make 
any original efforts ; too wearied with tracing past achievements to carry 
the science to a farther degree of excellence. When a man has to take a 
leap he is materially assisted by stepping backward a few paces, and 
giving his body an impulse by a short run to the starting place; but if his 
precursory range is too extensive, he exhausts his forces before he comes 
to the principal effort.’—pp. 135—137. 


This is modified in some measure by what follows and precedes; 
but it discovers the conceited and arrogant turn of the author’s 
mind. Farther on, speaking still of the progress of knowledge, 
his ideas take another hue, and he begins to feel a little despondent 
respecting our own chances of immortality. 


‘ A. It is often said that we are presumptuous in thinking ourselves more 


knowing than our ancestors, but we forget the presumption of arrogating 
a superiority over our successors. 


‘N. Itis curious to speculate on the consequences of this inevitable pro- 
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gression. The multiplication of books, for instance, will give rise to some 
singular phenomena. What a vast accumulation of literature, should the 
world continue a thousand or twenty thousand years longer without a geo- 
logical submersion! What a weight of materials every year is adding to 
the stock of the historian! In process of time it will require the whole life 
of a man to become acquainted with the transactions of former ages, and 


the longest life will be insufficient to master the literature of a single 
country. 


‘ A. It will be the reign of Retrospective Reviews. A thousand years 
hence the literature of our own age may possibly furnish half a dozen nib- 
bles to these fishers in the waters of oblivion. The splendour of intellect 
which envelopes us will have dwindled into a mere luminous point, scarcely 
making his way athwart the intervening space,—a star faintly visible in the 
night of ages. How mortifying to the personal vanity which makes itself 
the very sun of a system! But if we indulge in speculations of this nature 
we shail inevitably draw on ourselves the imputation of being visionary ad- 
vocates of the perfectibility of man.’—pp. 146, 147. 


This appears to be attributing somewhat too much power to a 
thousand years. Let us look back through twice that space. Do 
we find that the age, for example, of Pericles, has dwindled to a 
‘luminous point, to ‘ a star faintly visible in the night of ages ?” 
We are pretty nearly as well acquainted with the ideas, feelings, 
hopes, fears of the authors of that and the succeeding age, as we are 
with those of our contemporaries, and “‘ the splendour of intellect” 
which surrounded them has not yet grown dim. On the contrary, 
the circle of their fame, which in their own day embraced at most the 
small extent of Greece and her colonies, now knows no limits but 
those of the world: their names are familiarly pronounced on the 
banks of the Ganges, in the infant empires of Australia, and 
in the broad swamps and interminable forests of America. The 
copies of their works have been multiplied beyond calculation, and 
they now speak to millions of men at once. May not our own great 
authors hope for a fate equally glorious? Shall not Bacon, and 
Locke, and Newton, pode rEg and Milton, go down side by 
side with Plato and Aristotle, and Homer, and Demosthenes, and 
other great names of antiquity, to the farthest times? Nature will 
always produce great men, but there appears to be no likelihood 
that they will ever be sufficiently numerous to render it prudent to 
forget a single example. They are the senate of human nature, 
oad the memory will always be large enough to house them. 

We have been carried by this portion of the work somewhat 
further than we intended. It remains to remark, that the third 
essay .is written in the style of the first,—with modesty, clearness, 
and ability; as ifthe author, having vented his spleen and ill- 
nature in the second piece, had become sober again. The doctrine 
of philosophical necessity is ably and properly explained, and other 
abstruse subjects are treated in a calm and philosophical manner, 
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Arr. XII1.— Biographical Sketches and Authentic Anecdotes of Dogs, ex- 
hibiting instances of their instinct, &c. with Portraits of Remarkable 
Dogs, and an Introduction. By Captain T.Brown, Edinburgh : Oliver 
and Boyd. 1829. 


Tuts is as pleasant a volume of anecdotes as we remember to have seen, 
and though its contents are confined to the illustration of canine nature, 
they are very seldom trifling, and, in some instances, are even affecting. 
We should pity the man who could not succeed in making a faithful and 
trusty dog strongly attached to him, and not a man, perhaps, in the world 
could be found, who has felt himself long guarded and attended by such a 
companion, and could think lightly of his fidelity. We imagine we have 
observed that men of great and noble nature always love dogs; if we had 
not done so before, the present volume would convince us that it is the 
case. We have many instances of the kind in our own time.— Witness, 
Lord Byron.—Witness, Sir Walter Scott, who talks about dogs with real 
delight, and the Ettric Shepherd who has a hundred anecdotes at hand, 
about his dog Sirrah or Hector, whenever he speaks of his lonely mountain 
wanderings, or his late return from market. The stories which Captain 
Brown has received from this gentleman and from Sir Walter Scott, are 
delightful passages in his work, which is enriched with a great number of 
anecdotes thus authenticated by respectable names. We have seen an 
excellent little volume, published some years ago, by Mr. Joseph Taylor, 
which, like the one before us, was intended as a panegyric on this noble 
animal, but it is, we suppose, by this time forgotten by the public, and we 
are glad to find another and larger volume published to supply its place. 
A great part of Captain Brown’s book is devoted to the natural history of 
the Dog, and contains some curious and usefal pieces of intelligence on its ~ 
different species and characteristics. From the anecdotal portion we select 
the following story, which is thus related in Sir Walter Scott’s own 
words. 

‘« The wisest dog I ever had was what is called the Bull-dog Terrier. I 
taught him to understand a great many words, insomuch that I am positive 
that the communication betwixt the canine species and ourselves might be 
greatly enlarged. Camp once bit the baker, who was bringing bread to the 
family. I beat him, and explained the enormity of his offence ; after which, 
to the last moment of his life, he never heard the least allusion to the story, 
in whatever voice or tone it was mentioned, without getting up and retiring 
into the darkest corner of the room, under an appearance of great distress, 
Then if you said, “‘ The baker was well paid,” or “‘ the baker was not hurt 
after all,” Camp came forth from his hiding-place, capered, and barked, 
and rejoiced. When he was unable, towards the end of his life, to attend 
me when on horseback, he used to watch for my return, and the servant 
used to tell him ‘‘his master was coming down the hill, or through the 
moor,” and although he did not use any gesture to explain his meaning, 
Camp was never known to mistake, but either went out at the front to go 
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up the hill, or at the back to get down to the moor-side. He certainly had 
a singular knowledge of spoken language.’—p. 408. 

The following is also an admirable description ef a Shepherd's dog. 

‘ My dog Sirrah,’ says Mr. Hogg, ‘ was, beyond all comparison, the best 
dog I ever saw: he was of a surly and unsocial temper,—disdaining all 
flattery, he refused to be caressed ; but his attention to my commands and 
interests will never again, perhaps, be a by any of the canine race, 
When I first saw him, a drover was leading him in a rope; he was both 
lean and hungry, and far from being a beautiful animal, for he was almost 
all black, and had a grim face, striped with dark-brown. The man had 
bought him of a boy, somewhere on the Border, for three shillings, and had 
fed him very ill on his journey. I thought I discovered a sort of sullen in- 
telligence in his countenance, notwithstanding his dejected and forlorn ap- 
pearance ; I gave the drover a guinea for him, and I believe there never was 
a guinea so well laid out, at least I am satisfied I never laid one out to so 
good a purpose, He was scarcely a year old, and knew so little of herd- 
ing, that he had never turned a sheep in his life; but as soon as he discovered 
that it was his duty to do so, and that it obliged me, I can never forget with 
what anxiety and eagerness he learned his different evolutions. He would 
try every way deliberately till he found out what I wanted him to do, and, 
when I once made him understand a direction, he never forgot or mistook it 
again. Well as I knew him, he often astonished me ; for, when hard pressed 
in accomplishing the task that he was put to, he had expedients of the mo- 
ment that bespoke a great share of the reasoning faculty.’—pp. 145, 146. 








Art. XIV.—The Christian Souvenir, or the Beauties of Blair and 


Jortin ; consisting of Extracts from the Sermons of those eminent 
Divines. London: 1829. 


WE are unable to find a reason how the editor of this little work should 
have fallen into the ridiculous error of giving it such a title. We have 
surely enough of Keepsakes and Souvenirs, in their proper form and at 
the proper time of year, without having every drab-covered book which 
may be given to the young, called by their names, or similar ones. If the 
compiler, also, had been inclined to publish a work like the present, 
likely to be really useful, he might have chosen from the mass of English 
divines two infinitely better adapted than Blair and Jortin for his purpose, 
He is the first person, we are inclined to think, who ever called Blair a 
great divine. His sermons are well written, and it is all; but Blair's 
theological erudition, so much of it as the world ever saw, never entitled 
him to rank among our celebrated divines. Jortin, again, was a much 
better writer and polemic than a practical expounder of religion. We 
should, therefore, have been better pleased with the editor of the ‘ Chris- 
tian Souvenir’ had he made a selection from the works of writers of a 
different class; and he had before him for that purpose, a greater quantity 
of rich materials than the theological literature of any other country in the 
world could afford. A page of Barrow, Taylor, or Hall is worth, at any 
time, fifty of Blair or Jortin. 
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Ant. XV.—Stories of Popular Voyages and Travels, with Illustrations, 
containing abridged Narratives of recent Travels uf some of .the 
most popular Writers of South America; with a preliminary Sketch 
of the Geography of that country. London: Wilson. 1829. 


A serrer plan for the instruction of young persons could not have been 
hit upon than the one employed by the compiler of this little volume. 
Geography is, according to the tact of the teacher, either a very pleasant 
or a very dry and disagreeable study. As it is ordinarily pursued, we have 
no opinion of either its utility or fitness for children, The name of a 
country, even when presented with exact information as to its latitude and 
longitude, conveys no idea to the mind, and the descriptions contained in 
the grammars and manuals employed in schools, are necessarily too slight 
to improve the matter. ‘The only method, it appears, by which geography 
can be taught, is to afford the pupil tolerably full descriptions of. the 
countries, the situations, and boundaries of which it is necessary to fix.on 
his memory. The exercise of the faculty will then be fraught with profit, 
whereas in the former instance, it was utterly barren. Very young students 
should never have to enquire, either of themselves or others, what is the 
use of remembering? let them have histories and descriptions before them, 
and this will not be the case. The publication on our table, if followed 
up, will be a useful and convenient aid to the intelligent teacher. The pre- 
sent volume contains an abstract of the most interesting parts of four very 
important works, and the narratives into which they are thrown, is pleas- 
ingly written. Some good lithographic engravings accompany the text, and 
the volume would be a very complete little publication, if a small map 
were appended to the geographical sketch which is given of the country. 





Art. XVI.—A Glance at some of the Beauties and Sublimities of 
Switzerland, with excursive Remarks on the various Objects of 
Interest presented during a Tour through its Picturesque Scenery. 
By John Murray. London: Longman. 1829. 


Ir is quite as reasonable that a book should be spoiled bya bad preface, 
as a man’s fortune by abad address. If this at all holds good, the author 
of the work before us has nothing to thank himself for in the composition 
of his introductory remarks. A more simple preface was never written 
by a tourist to any part of the globe, and had we not had more charity 
than is usual on such occasions, we should have decided at once that 
his book was a very ridiculous one. Mr. Murray gives us as detailed 
an account of his views, and opinions, as if the ‘ Glance at Switzerland’ 
contained the most important truths; indeed, such as would so deeply 
interest the public, that every one must wish to know what Mr. Murray 
thinks on all possible subjects of religion and politics. With very bad 
impressions, as to Mr. Murray's ability to make a readable book of the size 
of even his small volume, we turned to his description of the places 
through which he passed on his tour, and had the satisfaction to find 


we were mistaken in our conjectures, and that he can really write in 
a very neat and traveller-like style. There is a great number of dif- 
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ferent pieces of intelligence, which we do not remember to have met with 
before, and certainly not in so small a compass, ‘A Glance at Switzerland’ 
is, therefore, really deserving the notice of a traveller in that country; ahd 
we have no doubt Mr.. Murray has the power of making a very fashionable 
guide book through the intricacies of Swiss valleys, and the impositions of 
Swiss innkeepers. In speaking of the Canton of Vaud, he gives a lively 
catalogue of the living natural objects, which are found there. We are 
tempted to take this as a specimen of his style :— 

‘ The lynx sometimes appears among the Alpine regions of the Canton 
de Vaud, and makes considerable havoc among the flocks. In the higher 
Alps, the alpine or white hare is hunted, and the white mole is found 
among the vineyards and the fields of Lausanne. The beaver is now 
unknown, though a pair were killed about twenty years ago, at the lower 
end of the valley of Etivaz, near the sources of & river, which meanders 
through it. The marmot, living in societies, is found in the green patches 
at the foot of the Glaciers of Diablerets. The wild boar ranges in the 
forests at the foot of Jura, and the Chamois antelope is found in the lofty 
ranges around Vevey. The bouquetin (Capra ibezr) is now extinct, and 
the lammergyer is extremely rare. The golden eagle hovers over the 
mountains of the Jura; a white variety of the cuckoo ( Cuculus canorus ) 
has been seen near Morges, and the eider duck has been killed not far 
from Vevey. Near to Montreux the green lizard is seen to attain the 
length of one foot, and in the forest of Chilon the common snake has been 
found ten feet long. At Baume, where immense numbers of vipers are 
found, there is a vipérerie for the accumulation of them, destined for 
medical service, and also as a restorative for the invalid. The Mantis 
religivsa, or as the French call it Le Prie-Dieu, occasionally presents 
itself in the attitude of supplication. In the Canton de Vaud the white 
mulberry has been planted for rearing silk worms, but no attempt of the 
kind has been supported with any spirit, save only that at Cassonay by an 
individual of the name of Gaulis. The success, however, which has for 
many years crowned his exertions, is a practical evidence that such would 
certainly succeed in other hands under proper management. 

‘ At Montreux the rosemary fringes the edge of the torrent, and such is 
the range of the herbarium of this Canton, that a few hours’ walk trans- 
ports you from the vine, the peach tree, and the almond, to the Saliz 
herbacea, that miniature of trees, and the Genfiana nivalis: such are the 
wonderful extremes in Alpine countries. The roots of Gentian being sub- 
mitted to distillation, are much used in medicine, and immense quantities 
are sent into Germany and other parts, from the Canton de Vaud. Here 
the fig-tree often sheds her figs twice a-year, and the peach and almond 
mingle in the vineyards with the vines. Sugar is manufactured from the 
maple in the valley of Etivaz, with profitable returns. Potatoes, hemp, 
flax, &c. are a good deal cultivated.’—pp. 71—73. 

This does great credit to Mr. Murray, and there are many other pas- 
sages of the same kind in his book, which render it a very agreeable little 
volume, and we can recommend it to our readers, as containing a great 
deal of information and pleasant description, in a much smaller compass 
than a traveller’s album usually occupies. 
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LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Transactions of Literary and Scientific Societies. 


Royal Society, May 14th.—A paper was read, entitled ‘‘ On the Brain, 
as an Aggregation of Parts.” By G. Spurzheim, M.D.; communicated 


by R. Chenevix, Esq. F. R.S. 


May 28.—The President in the chair—A paper was read, “On'the 
Nerves of the Face ;” by Charles Bell, Esq. E. F. Maitland, Esq., M. P. 
was elected. Amongst the presents were Professor Bessel’s important 
inquiries into the Length of the simple Seconds’ Pendulum; Mons. 
Poisson’s Memoir on the Equilibrium of Fluids; the Eighth Volume of 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy at Paris, &c. &c. 

June 4th.—The President in the chair. A paper was read, entitled, 
“ on the geometrical representation of the powers of quantities which involve 
the square roots of negative quantities;” by the Rev. John Warren. 
Another paper was also read, descriptive of a case of a tumour removed 
from the head by Sir Everard Home. The Hon. J, Stewart Wortley and 
the Rev. Josepli Bosworth were elected Fellows; and John Shaw and 
S. D. Broughton, Esqrs., were proposed. ‘The presents consisted chiefly 
of the Memoirs of De Witt Clinton, the American statesman, by Dr. 
Hosack of New York; Dr. Clark’s work on the Influence of Climate in 
Chronic Diseases; and Professor Rigaud’s MS. Observations made at the 
Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford; several interesting foreign donations were 
also received through M. Moreau, from Messrs. Jomard and Serullas, and 
the Academies of Dijon and Bordeaux. 


Linnean Society.—The anniversary meeting of this Society took place 
on the 25th of May, at the Society’s house, in Soho-square; A. B. 
Lambert, Esq. vice-president, in the chair; Lord Stanley, the presi- 
dent, not being able to attend, in consequence of family affliction. The 
Secretary detailed the proceedings of the Society since its last yearly meet- 
ing ; from which it appeared, that thirty-nine Fellows, five Foreign Mem- 
bers, and six Associates, had been elected into the Society; while, during 
the same period, it had lost by death nine Fellows, amongst whom were 
the Duke de St. Carlos at Paris, and Archdeacon Cox, and Dr. Thomas 
Young: of the Foreign Members two had died, viz. Professor Thunberg, 
the pupil and successor of Linnzeus at Upsal, and Monsieur Bosc, professor 
of agriculture at the Jardin du Roi. The receipts for the year, including 
the subscription for the Linnean Library and Collection, late the property 
of Sir James Edward Smith, amounted to 3619/. 1s. 2d.; of this sum, 
2200/. had been paid as part of the price of the Linnwan Herbarium, &c, 
purchased by the Society, and now arranged, for the use of the Fellows, 
&c., by Mr. Don, the librarian of the Institution ; a variety of valuable do- 


nations had also been added to the library and museum since the last anni- 
versary. 


Tuesday, June 16.—The last meeting of the above Society for the season, 
took place this evening; Robert Brown, Esquire, V.P. in the chair. A 
paper was read on “ the anatomical construction of the organs of voice in 
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birds,” by Mr. William Yanell, F.L.S, George Ord; Esquire, the dis- 
tinguished naturalist of Philadelphia, was introdaced, and took his seat, 
for the first time, as a Fellow. Several excellent works were:on the table: 
amongst them Dr. Richardson’s Fauna Boreali-Americana; and Baron 
De Ferussac’s Histoire des Mollusques, with the Zoological Atlas to 
Riippeli’s Travels in Northern Africa, presented by these eminent writers. 


Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


Baron Ferussac, the spirited founder of that extraordinary periodical, 
the Bulletin Universel, is now in England, for the purpose of ensuring the 
co-operation of the scientific men of this country with those of France, 
in the great work of the diffusion of knowledge through the medium of the 
Bulletin. The reception he has met with, both from individuals and scien- 
tific bodies in London, holds out a promise of success, especially as Mr. 
Brougham seems to have taken up the matter, and called upon the Com- 
mittee of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, to devise the 
best means for bringing about so noble an object, as the union of the men 
of science of the two nations for one great purpose. 


French Coast.—The second part of “ The French Pilot,” a work pro- 
ceeding under the direction of the Minister of Marine, has been com- 


pleted. It comprehends the western coast of France, from the Point of 
Penmarck to the Isle of Yen. 


A new (the sixth) edition of the Little Villager’s Verse-Book, by Mr. 
Bowles, is announced. 


On Friday, May 8th, Professor Beck celebrated his jubilee, and 
received from his Sovereign and friends those marks of respect to which 
he was entitled, for his persevering attention to the cause of literature. 
He is principally known in this country by his Repertorium. 


Sir Jonah Barrington has nearly ready a third volume of his amusing 
work. 


In the Sitting of the Academy of St. Petersburg on the 17th February, 
it appeared, from an account of Mr. Friahn, that the Asiatic Museum of 
that capital contained, among other works—851 Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish MSS.; 281 Chinese and Man Chu printed Books and MSS.; 
28 Japanese ditto.; 180 of Tiberian, Mongol, and Kalmuck ditto. 


Chinese Manuscripts.—The Archimandrite Hyacinth, who has resided 
for fourteen years at Pekin, and who has successfully applied himself to 
the study of the Chinese language, has collected several Chinese manvu- 
scripts, highly important to the history of China. The following list of 
them cannot fail to be interesting to the lovers of Asiatic literature: 1. 
Tsii-Teun-Tsian-Gang-Mou ; Annals of the Chinese Empire, in 8 volumes, 
already known by the translations of the Jesuits. 2. History of the 
dynasty wing 1 volume, known, but very interesting. 3. Geography of 
the Chinese Empire ; 2 volumes, with a large map: this important manu- 
script is in the Russian language. 4. History of the first four Khans of 
family Tchingis; 1 volume. 5. Sii-Schou, or the Four Books, with long 
explanations; 2 volumes. 6. Description of Thibet in its present state ; 
1 volume. 7. History of Thibet and Tangout; 1 volume. 8. Description 
of the Mongolian people two centuries before the birth of Christ. 9. 
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Description of Sungary and little Boukhary, a hundred and fifty years 
before Christ; 1 volume. 10. Description of the same countries in their 
present state; 1 volume. 11. Description of Pekin, and a plan of the 
city. 12. Description of the Mongolian people until the birth of Christ. 
13. Treatise on inoculation for the small-pox.. 14. The legal medicine of 
the Chinese; 1 volume. 15. System of the universe; 1 volume. 16. 
On the fortifications of the river Janne; 1 volume. 17. Mongolian Code ; 
1 volume. And, 18. Chinese Dictionary, translated into Russian ; 6 vols. 


Dr. F. Parrot, of the university of Dorpal, who had projected a 
scientific journey to Ararat, has received the special permission of the 
Emperor of Russia, who has appointed an officer to attend them, and 
presented the expedition with two pocket chronometers from the Imperial 
Institute, in St. Petersburgh. 


Dr. Burrowes, Dean of Cork, announces a volume of Sermons on the 
First Lessons of the Morning Service, for the Sundays from Septuagesima 
to Trinity Sunday. 


French Literary Appointments.—M. Auber has been elected a member 
of the Institute, in the room of M. Gossec, deceased ; and M. Boissonade, 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, is appointed 
Greek professor at the college of France, in the room of the late M. Gall. 


Memoirs, by a Lady of Quality, is the present literary work @ la mode. 
This style of authorship has a peculiar attraction for the multitude; so 
delightful is it to learn our neighbours’ fallible points, and to be initiated 
into courtly gossip!—Paris Letter. 


M. Cuvier has presented to the French Academy of Sciences, in his own 
name, and that of M. Latreille, the second edition of his work called Le 
Regne Animal. He has also presented to the Academy two new volumes 
of his large work on Fishes ; a work which he is publishing in conjunction 
with M. Valencienne. 


A work, entitled Compendious and Impartial Events in the History of 


Great Britain and Ireland, in relation to the Roman Catholic Question, is 
announced. 


A New Monthly Periodical is to be published in September next, to be 
entitled ‘‘ The Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geographical Sciences.” 
To be conducted by an association of naturalists. 


The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., late fellow of Lincoln college, 
Oxford, is announced. Third edition: with additional matter. By the 
Rev. Henry Moore, sole surviving trustee of Mr. Wesley’s papers. 


Mr. E. H. Barker, of Thetford, Editor of the English edition of Professor 
Antoin’s improved Lempriere, intends to reprint, with all possible expedi- 
tion, in + sere at stated periods, Dr. Webster's valuable American Dictionary 


of the English Language, in 2 vols. 4to. 


Preparing for publication, under the superintendance of Mr. George 
Don, A. L. S.anew edition of Millens’ Gardeners’ and Botanists’ Dictionary. 
The work, illustrated with Plates and Figures of Plants, will be published in 
parts, and completed in Four 4to. volumes. 
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